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Preface 


This handbook is designed to help Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
(DIAND), Industry Science and Technology Canada (ISTC), and Employment and Immigration 
Canada (EIC) officers explain the Canadian Aboriginal Economic Development Strategy and the 
available programs and services to native clients. Although the handbook focusses on how the 
CAED Strategy is applied on Indian reserves and in Inuit and Innu communities, CAED 
Strategy programming is available to all Canadian aboriginal people, including Métis and 
non-status Indians. 


A note on the organization of the handbook 
The handbook is made up of three volumes: 


Volume I is the central text of the handbook. Its three chapters explain the CAED Strategy, 
review the roles and responsibilities of the three lead federal departments involved in CAEDS, 
and provide information on the programs delivered by the three departments. 


Volume II takes a closer look at the nine DIAND regions and includes information on: regional 
organization and staff services; regional CED approach; funding (allocation, arrangements and 
requirements); service (delivery, objectives and client requirements); 
interdepartmental/intergovernmental partnership mechanisms; Indian and Inuit partnership 
mechanisms; and, provincial/territorial programs and services. 


Volume III of this handbook provides a number of documents as annexes geared to assist 
DIAND, ISTC and EIC officers carry out their duties under the CAED Strategy. 
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Chapter1 Defining the Canadian Aboriginal Economic 
Development Strategy (CAEDS) 


The Canadian Aboriginal Economic Development Strategy represents a comprehensive response 
to native groups’ requests for assistance with their economic and employment development 
needs. It provides the means to bring government and private sector investment, expertise and 
services together to assist aboriginal individuals and communities develop and expand 
businesses and to gain the skills and experience needed to become employed in satisfying jobs. 
The goal is to help aboriginals personally strengthen their economic self-reliance. 


The CAED Strategy incorporates the recommendations of aboriginal peoples on how federal 
economic development programs can best support their needs. These recommendations came out 
of a two-year consultation with aboriginal peoples and their organizations throughout Canada. 


Participants in the consultation said they needed economic development programs that would fit 
together without any gaps. Participants sought better access to program administrators, faster 
processing of applications, and a central role in decision making and program design. They also 
wanted programs that were flexible enough to meet the diverse circumstances and needs of 
aboriginal peoples across the country. 


The CAED Strategy addresses these needs. It clarifies departmental responsibilities, fills service 
gaps and eliminates overlaps in federal programs targetted to aboriginal people. The strategy 
streamlines the delivery of business, resource and employment programming by the various 
elements of Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development (DIAND), Industry 
Science and Technology Canada (ISTC) and Employment and Immigration Canada (EIC) 
economic and employment programs. 


The strategy brings together successful elements of existing DIAND, ISTC and EIC programs. It 
replaces such expired programs as the Native Economic Development Program, the Special 
Agricultural and Rural Development Agreements with Manitoba, Saskatchewan, British 
Columbia, Yukon and the Northwest Territories, and the Northern Development Agreements 
(NDAs) with Manitoba and Saskatchewan. (The NDA with Alberta remains in effect until 1991.) 


Co-ordinating the Implementation of the CAED Strategy 


National and regional committees have been established to ensure that there is co-ordination and 
collaboration among the three lead departments. At the national level, the CAED Strategy 
Management Committee, composed of the ADM, Economic Development (DIAND), the ADM, 
Aboriginal Economic Programs (ISTC), and the Executive Director, Employment Services 
(EIC), is responsible for ensuring a co-ordinated interdepartmental and intergovernmental 
delivery of the strategy. The committee meets at least quarterly and reports annually on the 
implementation of the CAED Strategy to Ministers, aboriginal peoples and central agencies. 


Under the CAED Strategy Management Committee, various co-ordinating bodies have been 
formed to implement the strategy. In the National Capital Region, seven working groups have 
been established to set up co-operative approaches to delivering the CAED Strategy’s different 
components. These working groups are made up of senior representatives from the three lead 
departments and from appropriate departments and agencies (i.e., the Secretary of State and the 
Public Service Commission). 


In addition, implementation committees have been, or are being, established in each region. 
These committees help to harmonize interdepartmental operations, co-ordinate project 
decision-making where several agencies are involved, and liaise with regional aboriginal leaders. 


Partnerships as the Essence of the CAED Strategy 


The essence of the CAED Strategy is the development of committed, supportive partnerships 
between agencies, governments, the private sector and aboriginals. The three lead departments 
work in consultation and partnership with their aboriginal clients in terms of ensuring that their 
programs and services are appropriate and responsive. Indeed, the philosophical basis of the 
CAED Strategy is maximum participation by aboriginal peoples in policy development, program 
design, service delivery and local decision-making. 


The CAEDS Partnership between Government and Indian and Inuit 
Communities 


Within CAEDS, “partnership” implies sharing. For the government, it means relinquishing 
power and surrendering unilateral departmental control. It means questioning, listening and 
understanding. It does not mean making decisions first and then trying to get people to accept 
them. 


As a working definition, the partnership between governmental CAEDS participants and Indian 
and Inuit communities can range from simple listening at one end to implementing agreed-upon 
solutions at the other. Partnerships can cover specific steps along the way or cover the spectrum 
of “listening-dialogue-debate-analysis-jointly agreed solutions”. 


The type of partnership that CAEDS envisages with Indian and Inuit communities includes the 
following principles: 


¢ A Shared appreciation that partnerships are as much a relationship as a process (i.e., a 
continuing interaction, not just a one-shot deal). 


¢ No partner has a monopoly on setting agendas or managing the process. 


¢ Partners must be flexible, know and trust each other and have the power to make decisions 
on behalf of their constituencies. 


¢ Partners must share the same level of expectations about possible outcomes and have a 
long-run, win-win mentality. 


¢ Partnership success is not defined by outputs alone, but by the extent to which outputs meet 
everyone’s expectations. 


¢ Partners’ commitment to implement outputs is secured at the outset and all partners are 
involved in and accountable for implementation. 


Indian and Inuit Communities’ Participation in CAEDS 


There is much potential in Indian and Inuit communities. The resource potential alone of 
reserves across the country offers opportunities in fields as diverse as cultural and eco-tourism, 
wildlife harvesting, natural resources, and country and gourmet foods. As well, many Indian and 
Inuit communities have financial resources that can provide a solid base for investing in 
economic development. 


In terms of organizational structure potential, many communities and tribal groups already have 
Community Economic Development Organizations (CEDOs) in place to initiate and carry out 
economic and employment development projects. There are also 27 Aboriginal Capital 
Corporations (ACCs) across the country that make capital available to aboriginal entrepreneurs. 
Highly successful Sectoral Development Institutions (SDIs) exist to serve the special needs of 
Indian and Inuit farmers, fishermen, foresters, craftspersons and trappers. 


Most important of all, Indians and Inuit and their leaders place economic development issues 
high on their lists of priorities. They want to use basic programs such as housing, capital, 
infrastructure and maintenance to establish construction, supply and service businesses that can 
serve their own needs, as well as the needs of nearby communities. They want to use these 
programs as a platform for acquiring training in skilled trades. They are using social assistance 
entitlements in creative ways to provide long-term income support for individuals trying to 
develop skills to enter the labour market. Their education programs are increasingly successful in 
producing graduates able to get good jobs. And they are beginning to establish local taxation 
regimes using the new powers provided by Bill C-115 (The Kamloops Amendment) in Section 
83 of the Indian Act. 


The past decade has seen some definite progress in Indian and Inuit economic development as 
evidenced by numerous business success stories across the country. These entrepreneurial role 
models can serve as practical examples and inspiration for native business people. 


Federal Interdepartmental Partnerships 


DIAND, ISTC and EIC are expected to forge productive partnerships with their colleagues in 
other federal, provincial/territorial departments at national, regional and local levels. 


Federal departments and agencies can play major roles in expanding opportunities for native 
economic development. Fisheries and Oceans, for example, can help Indian reserves with 
community-based fisheries management schemes; Forestry Canada can assist with Indian forest 
renewal; the Secretary of State can support the development of literacy remediation programs; 
Energy, Mines and Resources can assist in mapping geological services and surveying; and the 
Public Service Commission can help aboriginal individuals gain access to federal public service 
jobs. 


Provincial and Territorial Government Partnerships 


If it is to be successful, the CAED Strategy must have government-wide support. The provinces 
and territories can directly increase aboriginal access to economic opportunities through resource 
licensing, employment and contracting. 


Volume IJ in this handbook describes the most important provincial/territorial programs and 
services that are available in each region. 


q 


Private Sector Partnerships 


Potential private sector partners include bankers, developers, joint venture partners and new 
immigrant and overseas investors. Local Chambers of Commerce are a good source of possible 
private sector partners. ISTC’s publication, Venture Capital in Canada, is also an excellent 
information source. The Canadian Council for Native Business, the Canadian Executive Service 
Overseas and the Association of Canadian Community Colleges can help expand their members’ 
involvement with Indian and Inuit communities. 


Chapter 2 The DIAND/ISTC/EIC Partnership: 
A Closer Look 


As described in Chapter 1, program responsibilities under the CAED Strategy have been 
allocated to harmonize programming and eliminate service gaps. 


The idea behind this allocation was to allow each of the three departments to exercise a more 
exclusive leadership in certain programming areas where they have been traditionally 
responsible. In this way, it was hoped that clients would receive much more comprehensive and 
accessible service. 


Lead responsibilities have been allocated as follows: 


Community Development (DIAND) 

Resource Development (DIAND) 

Business Development (ISTC) 

Joint Ventures (ISTC) 

Aboriginal Capital Corporations (ISTC) 

Urban Employment (EIC) 

Skills Development (EIC) 

Research and Advocacy (DIAND/ISTC/EIC) 


All three departments are involved in research and advocacy activities with respect to their lead 
responsibilities. 


The CAEDS Strategy management structure consists of six working groups under the direction 
of a management group composed of an assistant deputy minister from each of the three lead 
departments. These working groups have been established to identify and resolve policy and 
operational co-ordination issues, and to report overall national and regional progress toward 
strategy implementation and inter-departmental co-ordination objectives. The working groups 
report quarterly and annually. DIAND, ISTC and EIC are represented on all working groups. 


Business Development: This working group focusses on the Business Development and Joint 
Ventures CAEDS components. ISTC takes the lead responsibility, with the Western 
Diversification Office and the Atlantic Canada Opportunities Agency also participating. 


Aboriginal Capital Corporations: CAEDS component — Aboriginal Capital Corporations; Lead — 
ISTC; Also participating — Treasury Board and Department of Finance. 


Community Development: CAEDS component — Community Economic Development; Lead — 
DIAND; Also participating — Secretary of State. 


Access to Resources: CAEDS component — Resource Development; Lead - DIAND; Also 
participating — Resource Sector Departments, Federal-Provincial Relations Office (FPRO). 


Human Resources: CAEDS component — Skills Development, Urban Employment; Lead — EIC; 
Also participating — Public Service Commission. 


Research and Advocacy: CAEDS component — Research and Advocacy; Lead — ISTC, with both 
DIAND and EIC involved in research and advocacy as a lead responsibility; Also participating — 
FPRO. 


These working groups have been set up to: 


¢ develop appropriate national and regional interdepartmental co-ordination mechanisms for 
policy, planning and operations, and to monitor implementation to ensure effectiveness; 


¢ bring together financial, technical and management assistance for projects of national 
importance; 


* recommend structural reforms to guidelines, criteria or legal regimes that would improve 
native access to federal economic programs, facilitating more rapid achievement of native 
economic development objectives; 


¢ develop and maintain beneficial networking arrangements with public, private sector and 
native interests; 


* monitor relevant interdepartmental and intergovernmental agreements, identify issues and 
make recommendations; 


¢ report progress quarterly to the management group; and, 


¢ share Treasury Board submissions, proposed cabinet memoranda and other information at an 
early stage of development. 


ISTC and DIAND were each allocated A-base funds, initially projected over a five-year planning 
horizon. The majority of DIAND’s portion is dispersed by its regional economic development 
offices for allocation to Indian and Inuit community economic development activities. ISTC’s 
budget is allocated for business development on a project-by-project basis with 
recommendations for approval made by Aboriginal Economic Development. EIC does not 
currently have a separate aboriginal program or budget. Instead, national, regional and district 
participation targets are set for each of its program elements. 


Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development’s Responsibilities 


Economic Development Structure — Overview 


DIAND’s responsibilities within the CAED Strategy are administered primarily through its 
Economic Development Sector. Economic Development is divided into two main components: 
Operations and Programs. 


Operations: 


Operations refers to the activities involved in implementing DIAND’s economic development 
program management responsibilities, providing corporate and regional economic development 
staff services, and meeting the department’s fiduciary and statutory obligations. The activities 
are outlined as follows: 


Activity Management refers to the sector’s national and regional operations and maintenance 
(O&M) expenditures related to national and regional management of sector operations and 
programs. 


Program Development encompasses projects to establish national service delivery standards 
and assessment criteria, program operating procedures and methods, and performance measures 
and data-bases. 


Fiduciary and Statutory Obligations are met through the following: 


Indian Taxation relates to the implementation of Indian Property Taxation Regimes under 
Section 83 of the Indian Act and the operations of the Indian Taxation Advisory Board. 


Indian Oil and Gas encompasses the administration of the Indian Oil and Gas Act and 
regulations and associated operations related to on-reserve hydrocarbons by the Indian Oil and 
Gas Canada Branch. 


Resource Inventories covers the maintenance of basic on-reserve resource inventories in relation 
to departmental responsibilities under Sections 53-1, 57 and 58-4(b) of the Indian Act for the 
administration and regulation of Indian Forestry and Indian Mining. 


Environmental Protection refers to DIAND’s responsibilities under the Federal Environmental 
Assessment Review Process. 


Programs: 


Programs refers to the formal DIAND responsibilities under CAEDS, i.e.: 
— lead responsibility for Resource and Community Economic Development 
— Commercial Development activities which complement those of ISTC 
— Research and Advocacy responsibilities shared with ISTC and EIC 
Programs are summarized below: 
The Community Economic Development Program draws together ail of the regional Economic 
Development Program budgets (except administration expenditures). Community Economic 
Development program elements encompass funding for: 
— Community Economic Development Organizations (CEDOs) 
— Regional Opportunities Program (ROP) including: 

— Sectoral Development Institutions (SDIs) 

— Special Regional Initiatives 
The purpose of the CEDO program element is to provide First Nations with the capacity to 
manage and deliver their own economic development programs in areas such as resource 
development, commercial development and employment development. Activities and 
expenditures are controlled by individual First Nations or groups of First Nations. Regions 
exercise advisory and monitoring responsibilities specified in annual funding agreements. 
The Regional Opportunities Program provides the means for First Nations within a region to 
address development opportunities or service needs that impact more broadly than on one 
individual community. Regions are responsible for establishing formal advisory and consultation 
mechanisms which provide assurances that projects and expenditures are in accordance with the 


wishes of the region’s First Nations. 


The Commercial Development Program contains all of DIAND’s residual business development 
program activities. 


DIAND’s roles in the area of commercial development are as follows: 


* acting as lender-of-last-resort for Indian and Inuit businesses seeking direct loans where 
there is no ISTC-funded Aboriginal Capital Corporation; 


* approving ministerially guaranteed commercial loans to on-reserve businesses; 
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* providing business development advocacy, brokerage and expertise to Indian, Innu and Inuit 
communities through Community Economic Development Organizations and Sectoral 
Development Institutions; and, 


* using loan sale write-offs and loan collections program element funds to sell outright, or 
contract-out the collection of, outstanding direct loans to eligible Indian and Inuit lending 
institutions. 


Note: ISTC’s Aboriginal Economic Programs (AEP) has lead federal responsibility for providing 
equity and technical assistance to aboriginal businesses and Aboriginal Capital 
Corporations. 


The Resource Development Program provides services to Indian, Inuit and Innu communities 
related to resource development. 


Resource development requires, among other things: 


opportunity identification 

— skill and knowledge to translate identified opportunities into beneficial projects 
— asupportive regulatory framework 

— supportive government assistance programs 

— brokerage, to match up needs with resources 

— information 

— networks 

DIAND’s Resource Development Program addresses these issues. 


Resource Access Negotiations (RAN) provides a source of financial assistance for communities 
to: 


* negotiate access to nearby renewable and non-renewable resource development opportunities; 
¢ attract investments in community-owned resources; and, 

¢ establish employment and business benefits from large-scale projects. 

The Research and Advocacy Program encompasses projects aimed at: 


- influencing national policy and program design; 
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¢ researching national structural issues; 


- developing positive images and relations with the investment, business and government 
communities; and, 


¢ informing the public about Indian and Inuit economic development. 


This program is managed at headquarters. First Nations and regions may propose projects that 
have national implications. 


DIAND Regional Economic Development Responsibilities 


DIAND regional economic development directorates play a major role in bringing together all 
sources of programming, investment, expertise and information to improve socio-economic 
conditions in Indian and Inuit communities and reduce welfare dependency. Staff are responsible 
for: 


¢ helping communities establish regional networks of Community Economic Development 
Organizations (CEDOs) and Employment and Training Centres that provide effective 
advisory and program delivery services to communities, enterprises and individuals; 


« disseminating business, resource, employment, socio-economic and community development 
information to assist Indian and Inuit communities in their economic development activities; 


* helping Indian and Inuit communities establish effective and advantageous taxation, business 
and resource management regimes that satisfy all applicable legislative and regulatory 
requirements; 


¢ influencing the design and delivery of DIAND’s basic services programs and federal and 
provincial economic programs to benefit Indian and Inuit communities; 


* promoting public and private sector investment in Indian and Inuit businesses and resources 
as well as the recruitment of Indian and Inuit people; 


¢ developing and implementing regional strategies for resource-based economic development 
of Indian and Inuit lands and ensuring that optimum community benefits are derived from 
mainstream development projects; and, 


* establishing co-operative mechanisms with other government agencies and private sector 
business and investment communities for aboriginal economic development activities. 
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Industry Science and Technology Canada’s Responsibilities 


ISTC has the lead role in business financing according to the terms of its Aboriginal Economic 
Programs (AEP). Through AEP, financing is available for the planning, capitalization and 
after-care of aboriginal businesses. AEP also helps to establish and diversify Aboriginal Capital 
Corporations across the country. These ACCs essentially provide aboriginal entrepreneurs with 
ready access to small business loans and act as an alternative to dealing with chartered banks and 
other conventional lending institutions. 


In summary, ISTC offers a full range of services for business development, including: 
* anational network of business development offices with skilled business advisors; 
* contributions for business plan development; 

¢ loan insurance to encourage the extension of commercial credit; 


¢ both repayable and non-repayable contributions for a complete spectrum of business 
applications including business and skills training; and, 


* extension services afterwards (i.e., after-care). 


ISTC also offers development services to foster a network of Aboriginal Capital Corporations to 
put funds and expertise in aboriginal hands. These services include: 


— Start-up assistance and capitalization funding 


— development assistance to existing corporations 


The “one-window” approach 


To ensure maximum efficiency in co-ordinating their respective programs, DIAND and ISTC 
have implemented a “one-window” approach to business development financing. This approach 
establishes ISTC as the Office of Primary Interest (OPI) for all native business financing 
proposals. In other words, all aboriginal business people seeking assistance should apply to ISTC 
first. 


DIAND continues to offer on-reserve Indian and band business interests a complementary loan 
guarantee program to overcome loan security impediments arising from Section 89 of the Indian 
Act. DIAND continues to offer its Indian and Inuit direct loan programs, but only in areas not 
covered by an ACC. 
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Only when ISTC judges that a business proposal appears to be eligible for DIAND’s lending 
programs, will the file be referred to the appropriate DIAND regional office for further 
assessment. If the project is then determined to be eligible and viable, DIAND can enter into a 
debt-financing arrangement with the entrepreneur, either alone or jointly with ISTC. 


The role of the Aboriginal Economic Development Boards 


Three Aboriginal Economic Development Boards, composed mainly of aboriginal business and 
community leaders, have been established to review project proposals submitted to ISTC for 
business financing. These boards also provide advice and guidance to ISTC’s Aboriginal 
Economic Programs in refining their policies and practices. 


The National Board makes recommendations to the Minister of State for Small Business and 
Tourism on all projects involving Aboriginal Capital Corporations, Research and Advocacy 
projects and Business Development proposals requiring assistance of more than $250,000. 


The two regional Aboriginal Economic Development Boards review business proposals 
involving program investment of up to $250,000. The Eastern Board is responsible for provinces 
and territories east of the Ontario/Manitoba border, including all Inuit communities. The Western 


Board covers the area west of the Ontario/Manitoba border, with the exception of Inuit 
communities in the Northwest Territories. 


ISTC’s Business Development Program and Joint Ventures Program 

ISTC’s Aboriginal Business Development Program provides financial and developmental 
assistance to aboriginal entrepreneurs and communities for commercial ventures. This support 
can cover a complete business cycle — from the development phase to follow-up business 
assistance in the first years of operation. The Business Development Program can financially 
support: 

¢ development of business plans and feasibility studies; 


¢ establishment, expansion or modernization of commercially viable businesses and 
acquisition of existing businesses, including micro-enterprises; 


* new products or services or production processes development; 
* marketing initiatives; 
* developmental pilot projects; 


* follow-up costs, such as technical and professional business advisory services, as required 
during the first years of the supported business operation; and, 
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* project-related management, technical and entrepreneurial training. 


The Joint Ventures Program is designed to encourage aboriginal entrepreneurs to enter into 
business with non-aboriginal private sector partners. In addition to the financial benefits, this 
“partnering” is designed to help aboriginal entrepreneurs acquire managerial skills and expertise. 


ISTC’s two Aboriginal Economic Programs are national in scope and available to all status and 
non-status Indians, Inuit and Métis across Canada, including associations, partnerships, profit 
and non-profit groups that are majority-owned or controlled by aboriginal persons. 


All applicants for these programs must have some degree of equity to bring to the project’s 
overall financial package. An appropriate amount of commercial debt financing is also expected. 
(For more details, see Chapter 3.) 


ISTC’s (and DIAND’s) Debt Financing Programs 


Once operational, ISTC’s “loan insurance” program will insure up to 85 percent of a business 
loan made by a bank, or other designated lender, to an aboriginal individual, partnership or 
corporation. The applicant must satisfy certain eligibility criteria (pursuant to the Loan Insurance 
Terms and Conditions) and demonstrate the commercial viability of his or her proposal. Once 
approved, the applicant will be given a “letter of offer” which will confirm to the prospective 
lender that loan insurance is available under the terms specified. When the lender agrees to make 
the loan, a “loan insurance agreement” is signed by the lender and ISTC. 


DIAND follows a similar process under its “loan guarantee” program, except that the applicant 
must be a status Indian or band whose property used as security is situated on a reserve. As a 
result of the “one-window” agreement, ISTC will normally refer such an applicant to DIAND 
after receiving and reviewing that person’s application for assistance. 


Similarly, an Indian (on- or off-reserve) or Inuit applicant for one of DIAND’s “direct loan” 
programs will normally be referred to DIAND by ISTC. DIAND’s direct loans are available at 
competitive interest rates, in areas not serviced by an ACC, and only after other forms of 
business financing have been tried. 


Aboriginal Capital Corporations Program 


Because aboriginal people have often experienced difficulties in obtaining financing from 
conventional sources, the former Native Economic Development Program established a network 
of 27 aboriginal commercial lending institutions. These Aboriginal Capital Corporations make 
capital available to aboriginal entrepreneurs and provide such financial services as direct loans, 
loan guarantees and related advisory services. 
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ACCs are located in practically every province and territory across the country. Over the past 
five years, the demand on them has increased steadily. To meet this demand, ISTC can provide 
increased capitalization to expand those ACCs with a proven market demand and performance 
record. ISTC’s ACC program can also support the ACCs’ growth and diversification into other 
financial services such as equity financing and surety bonding. Finally, ISTC can finance the 
establishment of new ACCs to expand coverage to clients across the country. 


DIAND is working together with the ACC program to help the capital corporations move 
towards self-sufficiency. An example of this assistance is DIAND’s initiative to sell or contract 
out portions of its direct loan portfolios to selected ACCs. These sales and contracts increase the 
ACCs’ commercial viability, diversify their clientele and expand their business experience 
through the opportunity to manage an additional direct loan portfolio. 


Through EIC’s Community Futures program, Business Development Centres (BDCs) are 


established in selected aboriginal communities to offer small business loans and equity 
investment to community business initiatives, thus complementing ISTC’s ACC program. 
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Employment and Immigration Canada’s Responsibilities 


The CAED Strategy recognizes that human resource development is an essential part of 
successful business and economic development. Employment and Immigration Canada has the 
largest responsibility under the CAED Strategy for employment and training initiatives. 


EIC holds the lead responsibility for two of the CAEDS components: Skills Development and 
Urban Employment. The programs delivered by EIC within these two components are those 
forming the Canada Jobs Strategy and the Labour Force Development Strategy. Information on 
these programs is included in Chapter 3. 


Within the CAEDS Strategy, EIC will co-ordinate its activities more closely with those of 
DIAND and ISTC, and increase its consultation with aboriginal groups. 


Aboriginal Employment and Training Initiative (AETI) 


Established as part of EIC’s Labour Force Development Strategy, the Aboriginal Employment 
and Training Initiative parallels private sector consultation of EIC programs and services. The 
initiative is intended to respond to aboriginal requests for a new relationship with EIC. The 
Canada Aboriginal Employment and Training Working Group (AETWG) was formed in 
November 1989. Composed of aboriginal groups and EIC personnel at both national and 
regional levels, the working group has produced three documents developing the basis and 
direction of the initiative: 


— Partnership Principles 
— Pathways to Success — Background Paper (Volume III, Annex 12) 
— Pathways to Success — Policy and Implementation Paper (Volume III, Annex 13) 


A summary document, Pathways in Brief, is included as Annex 11 in Volume IIL. 


Partnership Principles 


The Partnership Principles endorsed by the Labour Force Development Strategy — Aboriginal 
Employment and Training Working Group (LFDS — AETWG), and concurred with by 
aboriginal people and the Minister of Employment and Immigration Canada, provide the basis 
for anew working relationship between aboriginal people and EIC. 


EIC’s main responsibility is to invest in and develop, in partnership with aboriginal people, a 


trained aboriginal labour force for participation in unique aboriginal labour markets and the 
broader Canadian labour market. 
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The partnership will heighten the effectiveness of the programs offered by EIC by making 
aboriginal people key players in the decision-making process. The objective in terms of structure 
is to establish a co-ordinated, consistent and comprehensive approach to aboriginal labour needs. 
The structure will be developed in consultation and agreement between both partners. 


Among the many implementation challenges facing the partners are factors related to regional 
and local flexibility, joint management processes, effective program and service delivery 
machinery, appropriate allocation mechanisms, and the specific needs of aboriginal women. 


Five partnership principles have been established as the basic framework for identifying and 
implementing change. Central to each of these principles is active participation and involvement 
of aboriginal people into the programs that affect them. The Pathways structure, with the use of 
Local Management Boards, Regional Management Boards and a National Management Board, 
encourages input from the “bottom-up” and provides support from the “top-down”. The goal is 
to ensure appropriate and consistent approaches to clients and communities across Canada. This 
will be done using a structure that applies in all regions, yet allows for regional and local 
flexibility. The goal is to make the employment and training programs offered by EIC more 
easily accessed by aboriginal people, and to work with them to determine the kinds of programs 
that will meet unique and diverse local and regional requirements. 


This partnership is based on the following five principles: 


1. Consultation process and local control of decision making: 


National, regional and local consultation/management boards will be established to 
ensure that the needs and priorities of the aboriginal community are addressed and are 
reflected in the design, development and implementation of EIC policies that affect them. 


The model, which will be agreed upon by the partners, will be founded on aboriginal 
local-level decision-making. It will reflect a set of consistent criteria and objectives on a 
national basis but, at the same time, provide for regional/local flexibility. 


Ds Delivery mechanisms: 


Employment and training programs and services will be managed, operated, conducted 
and arranged through aboriginal infrastructures (1.e., First Nations, Inuit and Métis 
organizations, aboriginal communities, tribal councils and institutions). 


Because existing aboriginal organizations are best situated to know the needs of their 


regions and communities, this will help ensure that EIC training and employment 
programs meet the special requirements of local labour markets. 
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Funding mechanisms and institutional development capacity: 


_ A funding mechanism will be developed which recognizes the planning and operational 
needs of aboriginal delivery machinery and develops a capacity reflecting the level of 
need in aboriginal communities. 


An aboriginal national allocation would reflect the need for labour market equality and 
recognize the uniqueness of aboriginal labour force needs. 


Employment equity: 


EIC will undertake pro-active measures to improve recruitment, training and employment 
of aboriginal people both internally and externally (i.e., private sector, federal 
contractors, provinces, and federally regulated employers). 


The mechanisms implemented will take into account the availability and location of 
potential aboriginal employees; needs of the aboriginal labour market; willingness of 
employers to recruit, hire and retain aboriginal people; capacity of aboriginal directed 
labour market exchange services; and, influence of existing or potential private sector 
placement services for aboriginal people. 


Eligibility for programs and services: 


Consistent with the above principles, aboriginal delivery machinery, where in place, will 
be given the discretion to determine a person’s eligibility for programs and services, and 
there will be a reliance on counselling for determining eligibility rather than strict 
eligibility criteria. 


The criteria for enrolling in training and employment programs will be designed from an 
inclusive rather than exclusionary perspective. By recognizing the unique individual and 
group needs, EIC will provide greater program flexibility for eligibility and entitlement 
to labour market programs and services. 
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Chapter 3: The CAEDS Program Specifics 


Each of the three departments’ specific roles and responsibilities, in terms of what they deliver to 
Indian and Inuit communities, are described in this chapter. 


While the CAED Strategy is composed of eight components, for each of which one of the three 
departments assumes lead responsibility, the programs delivered by DIAND, ISTC and EIC do 
not match-up one-for-one with the CAEDS components described in Chapter 2. 


CAEDS is a strategy for bringing these three departments into closer co-ordination with each 
other and into partnership with other interest groups. As the departments are bringing existing 
programs and services into the strategy, there are areas where more than one department 
provides programs and services, and cases where the programs do not fit neatly under one of the 
CAEDS components. 


The program outlines presented in this chapter have been organized to follow the component 
breakdown of the CAED Strategy as closely as possible, within these limitations. 


DIAND Programs and Operations 
Programs: 


Community Economic Development Program 


Purpose 


To assist communities and their members define and achieve their economic goals and 
objectives through business, employment and resource development activities. 


The Community Economic Development Program is divided into two program elements for 
budgetary allocation purposes: 


— Community Economic Development Organizations (CEDOs) 
— Regional Opportunities Program (ROP) including: 


— Sectoral Development Institutions (SDIs) 
— Special Regional Initiatives 


Community Economic Development Organizations (CEDOs) 


Purpose 


To provide a stable organization, managed and staffed with qualified people and operating 
within the mandate and direction of the community(s) it serves, through which the 
community plans, develops and achieves its economic potential. CEDOs work to fulfil this 
purpose by providing economic and employment advisory services, programs and equity 
funding assistance. 


Overview 


A CEDO may be formed by a tribal council, unaffiliated band, an Inuit or Innu community or 
group of communities, or a wholly owned non-profit community development corporation. 


Within this program element regions work in partnership with communities to seek the most 
practical, efficient and effective means of establishing CEDO programs and services that meet 
First Nation needs. Tribal councils may be best placed to provide the optimum level of CEDO 
services to groups of smaller communities; bands are encouraged to group together or affiliate as 
tribal councils in order to achieve greater efficiency and effectiveness in service delivery. Large 
communities may have the capacity and the work-load to merit their own stand-alone services. 


Other ways of grouping services may be chosen to fit local circumstances. 

A set of national principles has been established for CEDO funding (see below). However, 
regions, in consultation with First Nations, have the authority to design CEDO funding formulas 
that are appropriate to their particular circumstances. Such formulas must provide an equitable 
long-term budgetary base for CEDO operations throughout the region. 

Communities may use funds allocated to them for a wide range of purposes. These uses are 
specified in Economic Development Sector Terms and Conditions approved by Treasury Board 


and include: 


¢ Enhancing organization development and Board of Directors and staff capacity to deliver 
program services; 


¢ hiring staff or consultants; 
* preparing economic strategies; 


* planning business and resource development projects; 


¢ providing contributions, repayable contributions or loans to community members for training 
or business development; 


¢ taking equity positions in private or community enterprises; 
¢ investing in resource development; 


* initiating job-related training and employment programs [Note: Social Assistance Recipient 
(SAR) authorities are important here]; and, 


¢ levering management, technical and financial resources. 


Eligible recipients 


Tribal council, unaffiliated band, an Inuit or Innu community or group of communities, or a 
wholly owned and controlled non profit community development corporation. 


Roles and responsibilities 


First Nations/Tribal Councils/Communities exercise policy and management control over their 
CEDO services through appropriate management structures (i.e., CEDO Boards of Directors), 
and ensure quality of services and CEDO accountability to the communities or constituencies 
they serve. CEDO Boards approve goals, objectives, staffing and operating plans, and represent 
their communities’ economic development interests with other agencies and levels of 
government. CEDOs replace DIAND in providing services to individuals. 


DIAND Regions implement the program in partnership with First Nations and make 
recommendations on national policies. Regional staff are available to help CEDOs assess their 
progress in relation to their annual operating plans, and to assist with problem-solving in service 
delivery. Staff also help CEDOs to obtain services, funds and assistance from other public or 
private sector agencies, and provide technical assistance on major projects. Regions assist 
CEDOs in developing their capacity to deliver programs and services through staff training and 
development; facilitating CEDO information exchange and networking; and providing 
information on regional and national economic trends and opportunities. 


DIAND Headquarters (Community Economic Development Directorate) sets national policies 
and standards in consultation with regions and First Nations; co-ordinates the development of 
generic CEDO capacity building tools (Board of Directors handbooks, training modules, 
negotiating skills); implements Community Economic Development national staff training and 
development initiatives; and, undertakes periodic regional monitoring and on-site reviews as a 
basis for helping regions improve results. 


Budgetary regime 


The maintenance of current CEDO budgetary levels has first funding priority within national and 
regional allotments. Subject to the availability of funds and the government’s departmental 
budgeting process, the 1990-1991 allocations form the long-term base that will permit 
communities to develop and operate their CEDOs within predictable levels of funding. If cost of 
living adjustments are made available by Treasury Board for this program element, CEDO 
allocations will be adjusted accordingly. 


Tribal or band councils funded under Tribal Council Funding (TCF) for Economic Development 
Advisory services are designated recipients of CEDO funding. Those councils and member 
bands determine program delivery appropriate to their circumstances. Bands are responsible for 
establishing agreements within their tribal councils with respect to appropriate distribution of 
CEDO funds and services between the tribal and band levels. Indian, Inuit and Innu communities 
that are not affiliated to tribal councils are also eligible recipients for CEDO funding. Regions 
will establish funding arrangements respecting CEDO funds in a manner that is consistent with 
general regional band and tribal funding policies. 


Bands and tribal councils may be eligible to have their administration overheads resourced 


through tribal council and band support funding in accordance with DIAND Indian services 
policies. 


How communities apply 

In order to access program funds, communities submit operating plans annually to the regional 
office. These plans describe the results the CEDO intends to achieve and the communities’ 
economic development goals and priorities. The plans should: 

* show how the CEDO will enhance its economic development management capacity; 

¢ explain how the CEDO will organize its service delivery; and, 


¢ define source and application of funds. 


(See Annex 2, for Operating Plan Requirements. Program funds may be used to hire expertise 
in preparing operating plans.) 


Funding arrangements are based on operating plans. Year-end reporting of results to DIAND is 
defined by these outputs for each CEDO, with some minimal standard reporting requirements to 
enable national reporting to Parliament. Before the current year’s second quarter funds are 
released, national reporting requirements annexed to the previous year’s agreement must be met. 


National CEDO policies and standards 


Centralized provision of economic services to groups of communities are encouraged. Tribal 
councils, where they exist, are the preferred delivery vehicles. 


CEDOs must assume the full range of services for which they are being funded, and are 
accountable to their constituent communities for the quality of services they provide. 


Program funding is contingent upon the receipt of aCEDO’s annual operating plan that meets 
national requirements (Annex 2), and end-of-year national standard results reporting 
requirements (Annex 4). 

Regions, in co-operation with CEDO’s, will conduct annual operational reviews to assess 
program performance results against the initial operating plan projections and complete 


individual CEDO Typology Framework matrixes. 


An annual report is to be provided to the Assistant Deputy Minister, by each region, composed 
of: 


* aregional overview and summary of issues, and 
¢ included for each CEDO: 
page one of the CEDO Typology Framework matrix and 


a copy of Annex 4 


Regional Opportunities Program (ROP) 


Purpose 


To provide the means for Indian and Inuit peoples to take maximum advantage of 
region-wide economic opportunities. This may be accomplished through the establishment 
or purchase of regional sectoral development, advisory and extension services, through 
participation in federal-provincial economic agreements, and through levering access to 
federal sector development programs and services. The program also funds policy research 
and innovative projects specific to the region. 


Policy 


In order to ensure that the Regional Opportunities Program is responsive to Indian and 
Inuit regional priorities, the policy of the department is to co-manage the program through 
regionally mandated Indian and Inuit advisory authorities. As a result the institutions and 
projects funded by the program will be accountable to the regional advisory authorities. 
These advisory authorities will act within the mandate established by the region’s 
Indian/Inuit leadership and will have an arms-length relationship to the institutions and 
projects funded under the program. The objective is to have formal advisory boards in 
place in each region before the end of the 1991-1992 fiscal year. The department’s regional 
staff provide secretariat services to the advisory authorities and administer the funds. 


Overview 


The program element is designed to serve the region-wide priorities of First Nations with respect 
to major emerging economic development opportunities (resource-based, commercial or other 
opportunities), by assisting with research and advocacy activities and the development of 
self-reliant Sectoral Development Institutions. 


The First Nations mandated advisory authorities, in conjunction with regional staff, determine 
how program element resources are to be used and allocated to the two sub-elements: 


— Sectoral Development Institutions 

— Special Regional Initiatives 

Expenditures must conform to Treasury Board approved Sector Terms and Conditions. These 
prohibit making direct business equity investments, but otherwise permit regions full discretion 


in undertaking a wide range of development initiatives such as regional opportunity 
identification, regional market analysis, demonstration projects, etc. 


Sectoral Development Institutions (SDIs) 


Purpose 


To assist communities create or strengthen self-reliant regional or national institutions that 
service their common regional or sectoral needs for management, professional, marketing, 
advocacy and other commercial development assistance. 


Overview 


Sectors, as opposed to geographic areas, include, but are not limited to, agriculture, minerals, 
energy, forestry, fishing, tourism, and arts and crafts. 


Sectoral Development Institutions may provide a variety of products and services such as 
technical and professional advice to increase the profitability of existing businesses; assistance in 
business planning and development; brokering public and private sector financial support; policy 
advocacy with governments; direct business investment and lending; marketing, export 
counselling and services; and product quality control and labelling. 


Program resourcing policy (Annex 5) is to use strategically the scarce funds available to help 
First Nations build a broad development capacity base across all regionally and nationally 
important sectors. Subject to regional First Nations’ advice, program element funds are directed 
primarily towards helping new and existing institutions become independent from direct DIAND 
core-funding. Financial assistance for ongoing operations of existing institutions is being phased 
out. DIAND staff are available to provide advice and assistance to institutions in achieving 
financial self-reliance, as well as on ongoing operational matters. 


Eligible recipients 
For new institutions: individuals or groups (usually the prospective officers of the proposed 
institution) who plan to establish an institution in support of Indian, Inuit or Innu sectoral 


development. 


For existing institutions: incorporated SDIs who present a board-approved operating plan that 
demonstrates cost-effectiveness and constituency support for its services. 


Roles and responsibilities 


First Nations provide DIAND with advice and direction respecting priorities and relative needs 
among competing sectoral interests. 


Regions ensure regional investments and activities are in accordance with First Nations priorities 
through appropriate consultation mechanisms; assist SDIs become viable and effective; and 
periodically monitor SDI performance with respect to Flexible Transfer Payment (FTP) terms 
and conditions. 


Headquarters establishes national Sectoral Development Institution policies and standards; 
ensures that investments in SDIs representing national interests are broadly supported by First 
Nations and lead to viable, effective organizations and periodically audit national SDIs with 
respect to FTP terms and conditions. Resource Development Directorate is responsible for SDIs 
in the resources and tourism sectors; Commercial Development Directorate is responsible for 
SDIs in all other areas. 


How Sectoral Development Institutions apply 


Regions are responsible for the allocation of portions of their Community Economic 
Development budget to regional SDIs. Similarly, headquarters decides allocations to national 
SDIs. 


Program funds may be provided to existing SDIs for purposes defined in the SDI’s operating 
plan which defines its organization, management, staffing, services, planned deliverables and 
results, and planned source and application of funds. The flow of funds and associated terms and 
conditions are formalized through Flexible Transfer Payment Agreements, which may cover 
more than a one-year period. 


Specific projects related to the development of new or expanded SDI services or those seeking 
alternative long-term funding sources are formalized in Financial Agreements. They normally 
cover a period of less than one year, and result in a document detailing future action 
recommendations. 


National SDI policies and standards 


To be eligible for program assistance, SDIs must demonstrate cost-effectiveness and broad First 
Nations constituency support for their products and services. 


Proponents of new institutions may be assisted financially to develop their products, clients and 
independent sources of funding. First year start-up costs may be eligible for funding, but 
subsequent operating costs are not. 


Existing institutions seeking to increase their self-reliance or expand or improve their services 
may be financially assisted with assessing their mandates or operations, or in seeking new 
sources of funds. Direct program funding of operating costs will be phased out over an 
appropriate period of time, in consultation with the institution and First Nations. Requests for 
assistance in developing a specific business plan will be referred to ISTC’s Aboriginal Business 
Development Program. 


National policy may be adjusted regionally on the advice of First Nations leadership, where 
recognized consultation mechanisms are in place that permit them a central role in 
regional decisions respecting the management of the program element. 


Special Regional Initiatives 


The Regional Opportunities Program also supports special regional projects. DIAND regions, in 
full partnership with First Nations leadership within the region, are able to fund special regional 
development opportunities through the Special Regional Initiatives program sub-element. 
Projects must demonstrate the potential to benefit local economies. 


Commercial Development Program 


Purpose 


To provide viable Indian and Inuit businesses ready access to commercial debt financing in 
a manner complementary to ISTC’s business financing and ACC programs and to 
conventional commercial lenders; to maximize the cost-effectiveness of DIAND business 
loan portfolio administration; and, to offer business advocacy, advisory and developmental 
support where these are not otherwise available. 


Overview 


Aboriginal businesses operating in Indian/Inuit communities often have limited access to 
commercial debt financing because of the entrepreneur’s lack of experience, the legal limitations 
to providing security created by Section 89 of the Indian Act, and the distance of the community 
from mainstream banking facilities. While a 1988 amendment to Section 89 made possible the 
pledging of leasehold interests on designated lands as security, Section 89 remains a significant 
obstacle to doing business on-reserve. 


To help overcome these obstacles, DIAND offers various commercial debt financing programs 
to Indian and Inuit business interests. 


An Indian loan guarantee program is available to on-reserve Indian entrepreneurs and bands to 
help overcome Section 89 security restrictions and enable them to develop long-term credit 
relationships with mainstream banking institutions. This program is complementary to ISTC’s 
aboriginal loan insurance program which is available to all off-reserve aboriginal business 
enterprises and on-reserve corporations. 


An Indian direct loan program provides access to debt financing for Indian business enterprises 
both on- and off-reserve. This facility complements rather than replaces banks and other 
commercial lending institutions. It is a lender of “last resort’, in cases where viable Indian 
businesses cannot obtain other financing. An Inuit direct loan program, established for the same 
purposes, serves Inuit business interests. Direct loans are not available where an ACC is in place. 


As of late 1990, Loan Guarantee and Direct Loan authority levels are as follows: 


Indian Loan Guarantee: $60m of which $30m is presently available* 
Indian Direct Loan: $64m of which $38m is presently available* 
Inuit Direct Loan: $7m of which $5m is presently available* 


*While the amounts shown reflect what is presently available within the total authority levels, 
there are limits set as to how much can be approved in any one year, as well as signing authority 
limits per transaction. 
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The Indian and Inuit direct loan portfolios in late 1990 comprised about 1,000 accounts for a 
total value of $29m (principal only). 


In approving CAEDS, the government further authorized the Minister of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development to enter into agreements with Indian and Inuit lending institutions to sell 
all or parts of the direct loan portfolios. The aim is to sell outright or to contract out the 
administration and collection of about $20m (700 accounts) in Indian and Inuit direct loans to 
aboriginal lending institutions in every region of the country. These sales or contracts benefit all 
parties concerned. Indian and Inuit entrepreneurs are better served by dealing with a local 
financial institution that understands, and can help with, their particular needs. The aboriginal 
lending institutions involved benefit from increased revenues, from a broader client base and 
business expertise, and from greater self-reliance. DIAND benefits by reducing its 
administration costs, and offering a more effective and personalized loan administration and 
collection service. 


Eligible recipients 


For loan guarantees: Indian entrepreneurs and bands who meet program conditions, and whose 
ability to obtain a loan from a bank or a conventional lending institution is prevented by security 
restrictions of Section 89 of the Indian Act. 


For direct loans: Indian/Inuit entrepreneurs, bands, corporations in areas (geographic and 
sectoral) where no ISTC funded ACC is operating and who meet program conditions (Volume 
Il). 


For direct loan sales or contracting-out agreements: an incorporated native owned and controlled 
commercial lending institution (usually an ACC) which has undertaken full public disclosure of 
its mandate, level of service and loan criteria, and has demonstrated managerial and delivery 
capacity. In the case of sales, the institution must have access to sufficient free capital to buy out 
the loans at the negotiated price. 


Roles and responsibilities 


CEDOs: Research local business establishment/expansion and joint venture opportunities, and 
seek out prospective local entrepreneurs and investors. Assist businesses and prospective 
entrepreneurs to develop business plans, assess their financing and other requirements, identify 
sources of funds, prepare proposals, and act as brokers for obtaining institutional assistance. 
Provide modest financing to eligible business projects through equity investment or contribution 
(repayable or non-repayable). Provide ongoing advice to newly formed and existing businesses 
to assist them to become and remain viable, and to meet their full commercial potential. 


DIAND Regions: Assist CEDOs to effectively carry out their responsibilities in business 
development. Provide information to CEDOs respecting regional business 
establishment/expansion and joint venture opportunities and assist them on large projects to find 
prospective entrepreneurs and commercial and government partners and investors. Influence 
developments and manage relationships in the non-resource (i.e., industrial, service and 
consumer products) sectors, including regional arts and crafts. Maintain close liaison with 
ISTC’s Aboriginal Economic Programs offices, both directly and through regular CAEDS 
co-ordinating committee meetings, and in accordance with the “one-window” approach to 
aboriginal business financing (see “INAC/ISTC Implementation Agreement” in Volume III). 
Assess applications and approve (or recommend to headquarters) loan guarantees and direct 
loans for eligible recipients. Administer and collect the regional loan portfolios. Participate in the 
loan write-off process with regional finance units. Promote and negotiate direct loan sales and 
contracting-out agreements. 


ISTC Regional Offices: Assess business funding applications and forward those warranting a 
DIAND loan guarantee or direct loan to the appropriate DIAND regional office in accordance 
with the “one-window” approach. 


DIAND Headquarters, Commercial Development Directorate: Establish sector loan 
administration policy and procedures in consultation with regions, Indian/Inuit representatives 


and bankers. Maintain national operational and policy liaison with ISTC and the ADM 
co-ordinating structure under CAEDS. Represent the department on ISTC’s Aboriginal 
Economic Development Boards in an ex-officio, non-voting capacity. Provide functional 
direction over regional loan portfolio administration and systems, and conduct periodic 
operational reviews of regional lending practices. Recommend loan and guarantee decisions to 
the HQ Loan Committee, chaired by the ADM Economic Development. Assist regions to 
conclude direct loan sales and contracting-out agreements. Participate with headquarters Finance 
Branch in the loan write-off process including representation on the departmental Debt Write-off 
Committee. 


Conduct research and provide information to regions respecting large scale business 
establishmenV/expansion opportunities and assist them on major projects to find prospective 
commercial and government partners and investors. Co-ordinate efforts into resolving 
outstanding impediments to Indian/Inuit commercial development, and identifying opportunities 
arising from the implementation of new legislative and policy initiatives. Functionally manage 
developments and relationships in the non-resource (i.e., industrial, service and consumer 
products) sectors, including arts and crafts. Maintain contact with and/or directly support a 
network of public and private stakeholder in Indian and Inuit business development. 


Accessing DIAND Lending Programs 


The “one-window” approach 


To ensure maximum efficiency in co-ordinating their respective programs, DIAND and ISTC 
have implemented a “one-window’” approach to aboriginal business financing (see “INAC/ISTC 
Implementation Agreement” in Volume III). This approach establishes ISTC’s Aboriginal 
Economic Programs offices as the point of first contact for all aboriginal business financing 
proposals. 


All aboriginal businesses seeking federal assistance are to apply first to ISTC. Only when ISTC 
judges that a business proposal appears to be eligible for, and warrants the use of, one of 
DIAND’s lending programs, will the file be referred to the appropriate DIAND regional office 
for further assessment. If the project is then determined to be eligible and viable, DIAND can 
enter into a debt-financing arrangement with the applicant, either alone or jointly with ISTC 
financing. 


Indian ‘“‘on-reserve” loan guarantees 


DIAND’s loan guarantee program may guarantee up to 85 percent of a business loan made by a 
bank, or other designated lender, to a Status Indian or band whose property to be used as security 
is situated on-reserve. In accordance with the “one-window” approach, ISTC may refer such an 
applicant to DIAND after receiving and reviewing that person’s application for assistance. The 
applicant must satisfy certain eligibility criteria (pursuant to the Loan Guarantee Order) and 
demonstrate the commercial viability of the proposal. 


Once approved, the applicant is given a “letter of offer’ which confirms to the prospective lender 
that the guarantee is available under the terms specified. When the lender agrees to make the 
loan, a “loan guarantee agreement” is signed by the lender and DIAND. 


Indian and Inuit direct loans 


An Indian (on- or off-reserve) or Inuit applicant for one of DIAND’s “direct loan” programs will 
normally be referred to DIAND by ISTC. DIAND’s direct loans are available under terms and 
conditions set by Governor-in-Council or Treasury Board, at competitive interest rates 
(Prime+1%), only in areas not serviced by an ACC, and only as a “last resort’, after other forms 
of business financing have been deemed to be unobtainable. 


Delegated approving authorities 


Regions have authority to approve loan guarantees and direct loans to a certain delegated 
maximum — beyond this, headquarters approval must be sought. Headquarters approval will be 
subject to recommendation from the HQ Loan Committee (on which ISTC is represented in an 
ex-officio, non-voting capacity). 


Administering loan write-offs 


In order to more accurately reflect the Crown’s asset position in its books of account, the 
Treasury Board administers, under the terms of the Financial Administration Act, a debt 
write-off process for loans and other receivables deemed to be uncollectible. Such uncollectible 
loans in the Economic Development Sector are processed through the department’s Finance 
Sector for write-off approval and ultimately Parliamentary acceptance in the Estimates. Regional 
economic development staffs provide functional input with the assistance of headquarters 
Commercial Development staff (including case-by-case justification pursuant to established 
write-off criteria). Write-offs within delegated regional authority are approved by a regional 
write-off committee; those requiring higher authority are approved (or recommended to Treasury 
Board) by a departmental debt write-off committee convened by HQ Finance Branch with 
representation from HQ Commercial Development Directorate. 


It is important to note that the act of “write-off” in no way releases the debtor from his/her/its 
obligation to the Crown — “write-off” is simply an accounting transaction to adjust the books 
of account of the Government of Canada (it should not be construed as “forgiveness’’). 


Applying to purchase part of the direct loan portfolios 


Any aboriginal lending institution (generally an ACC) may apply to purchase outright a certain 
portion of one of DIAND’s outstanding direct loan portfolios. A simple letter of intent to the 
appropriate DIAND regional office is sufficient to open discussions and possibly negotiations. 
Again, the aboriginal lending institution will need to demonstrate not only its capacity to manage 
the loans, but also that it has the support of the local Indian or Inuit communities to proceed with 
the acquisition. DIAND has the authority to sell its outstanding loans for something less than 
their book value (principal and interest) based upon an independent evaluation of their fair 
market value. Upon reaching agreement, the purchaser will accept full ownership and 
responsibility for the debts; DIAND will, in turn, withdraw from any future direct lending 
activity in the purchaser’s constituency (geographic or sectoral). 


Applying to administer part of the direct loan portfolios under contract 


Any aboriginal lending institution (generally an ACC) may apply to administer and collect, ona 
fee-for-service contractual basis, a certain portion of one of DIAND’s outstanding direct loan 
portfolios. As with the sale/purchase option, a simple letter of intent to the appropriate DIAND 
regional office is sufficient to open discussions and possibly negotiations. Again, the aboriginal 
lending institution will need to demonstrate that it has both the capacity and community support 
to proceed. All such contracts will be negotiated annually on a fee-for-service basis, with 
payments tied to both the number of accounts administered and the amount of principal and 
interest collected on behalf of the Crown. DIAND will remain responsible for managing the 
contract and processing accounts for write-off and/or legal recourse. 


Resource Development Program 


Purpose 


To assist Indian, Inuit and Innu communities realize on- and off-reserve business and 
employment opportunities in the resource and tourism sectors in conjunction with major 
project developers, provincial and territorial governments and other parties. 


Overview 


Increased access to and commercial development of their natural resources and an increase in 
involvement and participation in major projects near reserves represent the best economic future 
for many communities. Governments are often major players in resource and tourism 
development as owners, protectors or regulators of the resource, as financiers of development or 
resource management projects, or as providers of professional, marketing and management 
services. 


DIAND’s objective is to ensure specific benefits for aboriginal people in resource-based 
economic development activities carried out or financed by federal, provincial or territorial 
governments. Ensuring preference for aboriginal people in licences for tourism and traditional 
activities would be one practical example. Other examples include seeking agreements on 
aboriginal-targetted programs or joint program delivery in northern and remote regions; ensuring 
aboriginal project proposals are considered by the Atlantic Canada Opportunities Agency; 
including specific Indian forestry components in co-operation agreements; and, access by Indian 
communities to the management of resources in the areas surrounding their communities. 


DIAND also helps communities access provincial/territorial agencies’ and other departments’ 
technical advisory services, programming and training, internships, interchange programs and 
employment, as well as sub-contracting local field services. This includes co-ordinating 
assistance from ISTC and EIC to foster resource-based and related economic development. 


Under the program DIAND provides specialist staff resource development advisory services to 
communities. These include, for example, forestry, minerals and fisheries resource management 
planning; professional assistance to sectoral corporations; advice on the use of taxation and other 
legal powers under the Indian Act and subordinate regulations; and, information and advice on 
environmental protection issues. 


Eligible recipients 


Bands, tribal councils, Inuit and Innu communities or organizations with a mandate to represent 
First Nations interests in resource development. 


Roles and responsibilities 


First Nations/Tribal Councils/Communities have primary responsibility for resource 
development. Specifically, they are expected to: 


¢ identify resource-related opportunities; 

* acquire or develop resource-related skills and knowledge; 

¢ identify resource-related regulatory constraints, discriminatory government programming, or 
gaps in government programming, and bring these to the attention of DIAND or develop 
aboriginal mechanisms to deal with them; 

¢ utilize available, resource-related government and private sector assistance; 

¢ develop the capacity to secure essential, resource-related information; and, 

* participate in or work to establish beneficial resource-related networks. 

DIAND Regions work in partnership to assist First Nations/tribal councils/communities by: 

¢ identifying resource-related opportunities, ensuring First Nations/tribal councils/communities 
know how to identify resource-related opportunities and supporting Indian initiatives such as 


workshops and conferences through which resource-related opportunities can be identified; 


¢ providing learning systems (workshops, courses, seminars, printed materials, videos, etc.) 
through which communities can acquire resource-related development skills and knowledge; 


* responding to identified, resource-related regulatory constraints, unfair government programs 
or government program gaps by addressing regional problems directly and by notifying 
DIAND headquarters of national or multi-regional problems; 


* ensuring communities are aware of available resource-related government programs and 
private sector assistance; 


* ensuring communities know what kind of resource-related information is available and 
where this information can be acquired; developing regional level data-bases and organizing 
available regional level data into useable formats; and, 


* supporting Indian initiatives to participate in or establish regional resource-related networks. 


DIAND Headquarters assists DIAND regions and First Nations by: 


* providing regions with generic information on resource-related opportunities and techniques 
on how to identify opportunities; 


* supporting DIAND regional initiatives to develop resource-related learning systems through 
promoting the sharing of tools (courses, experts, videos, etc.) among regions, providing 
technical expertise, securing access to federal expertise in other departments, on-line data- 
and information-bases, developing how-to guides, etc.; 


¢ addressing resource-related regulatory constraints, unfair government programs and 
government programming gaps of a national or multi-regional character (an example of this 
type of activity would be working towards overdue changes to the Indian forestry regulatory 
regime); 


¢ providing DIAND regions with information on national resource-related data and how to 
access it; making national, resource-related information more readily available to regions and 
communities; and, 


* supporting Indian initiatives to participate in or establish national level resource-related 
networks. 


Resource Access Negotiations (RAN) 


Purpose 


Through Resource Access Negotiations DIAND can provide Indian, Inuit and Innu 
communities with financial help to negotiate access to develop nearby (off-reserve) 
resources, to attract commercial investment in developing community-owned resources, or 
to establish agreements with developers of large-scale projects that offer business and 
employment opportunities. 


Eligible recipients for RAN 


Bands, tribal councils, Sectoral Development Institutions, communities or associations of 
communities 


Eligible projects include those that generate business and employment benefits; promote 
community-control of resource development; or partner with provinces or territories to access 
resource development; as well as negotiating activities such as proposal development, actual 
negotiations, developing draft agreements and undertaking community consultation. 


Roles and responsibilities 
First Nations identify the need for assistance and make application to DIAND regions. 


Regions establish local co-ordination mechanisms and develop agreements with other agencies 
taking into account national CAEDS objectives; identify opportunities for negotiations and pass 
these along to communities; provide technical assistance and advice on projects; analyze RAN 
applications; and, make recommendations to headquarters. 


Headquarters, Policy Branch, co-ordinates the establishment of objectives for national CAEDS 
Federal-Provincial/Territorial Agreements within DIAND and with ISTC and EIC. 


Headquarters, Resource Development Directorate, sets program policies and standards and 
manages the RAN budget. The ADM, Economic Development, approves project funding. 


How First Nations apply for RAN funding support 


RAN projects are funded on a best opportunity basis vis-a-vis anticipated benefits and likelihood 
of success. The initial applications are made by First Nations to regional offices which carry out 
a preliminary analysis relative to national assessment criteria and submit project analyses to 
headquarters on a semi-annual basis. The Resource Development Directorate at headquarters 
recommends projects to the ADM, Economic Development, for approval in accordance with 
assessment criteria. Once funds are approved, they are transferred to the appropriate region 
which establishes and manages the project contribution agreement. 


National RAN policies and standards 
Projects must comply with RAN objectives and eligible purposes. 


There must be one or more parties willing to negotiate seriously with the applicant, and a 
reasonable basis for believing the negotiations will be successful. 


Proposals must demonstrate that the work plan can be implemented for the proposed cost and 
within the proposed time frame, and that the work will create the anticipated benefits by the 
anticipated times. 


Applicants must demonstrate their ability to manage negotiations of the size and complexity 
being proposed. 


Proposals should achieve their outputs in a cost-effective manner. 


Expected benefits from the desired agreement and resulting economic activity must exceed costs 
of negotiations. 


Applicants are expected to have made best-efforts to secure funding for negotiations and related 
activities from other potential sources. 


Projects must be completed in a defined time period and not be ongoing in character. 


Requests to increase funding for an approved project will not be considered, except where the 
request results from circumstances beyond the control of the proponent. 


Note: RAN is only one component of CAEDS that supports resource development. 
Funding provided to Community Economic Development Organizations enables the 
communities to develop the capacity to research and develop local strategies for resource 
development. Regions may use other Community Economic Development Program 
funds to support resource development projects. ISTC’s Aboriginal Business 
Development Program provides funds for business capitalization and joint ventures. EIC 
takes the lead in developing the employability of aboriginal people in the resource and 
tourism sectors through support for skills training. 


Operations — Meeting Fiduciary and Statutory Obligations 
A. Resources 


Indian Oil and Gas Canada 


Indian Oil and Gas Canada (IOGC) works to promote oil and gas exploration, development and 
production on reserves, through its administration of the Indian Oil and Gas Act and regulations. 


IOGC works with bands and Indian institutions to facilitate oil and gas related economic 
development activities by: 


* evaluating on-reserve oil and gas wells, determining pool and field reserves and assessing 
geological potential; 


* providing forecasts and sensitivity analyses on royalty revenues from existing oil and gas 
production; 


¢ evaluating and advising on royalty and working interest options to ensure continued 
operation of low productivity wells and ongoing economic benefits to bands; 


* providing technical assistance in accessing and compiling non-proprietary oil and gas 
data-base information; 


* providing technical assistance, advice and recommendations to bands by way of preliminary 
assessments of viability and economics of ownership interests in oil and gas drilling ventures 
or producing properties; 


¢ consulting with and providing assistance to bands in identifying oil and gas opportunity areas 
and in addressing the oil and gas component of economic development planning proposals; 
and, 


¢ facilitating industry contacts. 


IOGC can provide some of the technical skills typical of a smaller non-operating oil and gas 
company. As a result, IOGC maintains resource inventories and assessments of oil and gas 
potential; assists bands by identifying opportunities and recommending joint strategies for 
development; and, negotiates agreements for development and monitors compliance with these 
agreements. 


IOGC also maintains an active liaison with oil and gas companies, industry associations, and the 
Indian Resource Council (IRC) on matters related to employment and training initiatives. IOGC 
works with bands and Indian institutions to facilitate economic development in the area of oil 
and gas. 


How to apply 


Information may be obtained from the Executive Director, Indian Oil and Gas Canada, P.O. Box 
2924, Station “M’, Calgary, Alberta, T2P 2M7; telephone: (403) 292-5625. 


Resource Inventories — Minerals 


The Resource Development Directorate works in conjunction with bands to promote 
development, exploration, production and sale of on-reserve mineral resources, through the 
Indian Act Sections 58(4)(b) and 57(c) and the administration of the Indian Mining Regulations. 


The Resource Development organization works in partnership with First Nations, their 
communities, ISTC and EIC to facilitate metallic and non-metallic mineral-related economic 
development activities by: 


* ensuring the best deal through the evaluation of on-reserve mineral deposits (this may entail 
determining quantity, quality and market potential); 


* providing analysis of commodity demand and price structures; 


¢ evaluating and advising on royalty rates and alternative options to ensure maximum 
economic benefits to bands; 


* providing technical assistance in accessing and compiling mineral resource data-base 
information; 


¢ providing technical assistance, advice and recommendations to bands on the administrative 
requirement for permits and minerals leases; and, 


¢ consulting with and providing assistance to bands in identifying mineral opportunities 
through the Mineral Resource Potential of Indian Reserve Lands report and evaluating 
mineral proposals and opportunities. 


The directorate can provide the technical skills necessary to develop minerals on reserve lands. 
The directorate maintains a comprehensive mineral resource inventory and mineral potential 
data-base; assists bands by identifying mineral opportunities and recommending strategies for 
development; and, assists in the negotiation of mineral agreements and monitors compliance 
with these agreements. 


Environmental Protection 


The Federal Environmental Assessment and Review Process (EARP) must be applied to all 
federal government activities to ensure protection of the environment. Federal government 
projects must be screened to ensure that they cause the least possible damage to the environment. 


Guidelines for the implementation of the process are being developed and will be issued by 

order-in-council under the authority of the Government Organization Act, 1979. The EARP 

Guidelines Order came into effect on June 21, 1984. Environment Canada has recently 

re-affirmed its commitment to legislate EARP as soon as possible. The Canadian Environmental 

Assessment Act (CEA) should be legislated by July, 1991. 

EARP must be applied by a federal department when a project involves: 

— federal area of responsibility 

— federal money 

— federal decisions 

Under EARP, the following environmental responsibilities apply: 

¢ The Economic Development Sector reviews, screens and monitors projects located 
on-reserve where direct loans or guarantees have been provided, or resource projects where 


leases or permits are required. 


¢ Under the CAED Strategy, the lead agency for ensuring fulfilment of the Government of 
Canada’s responsibilities for environmental assessment and review is: 


in the case of jointly funded projects, the department with the highest financial stake; 
ISTC for projects that it funds solely; and, 


DIAND for projects that it funds solely or otherwise approves solely through 
exercising its responsibilities under the Indian Act, i.e., issuing leases. 


¢ CEDOs are required to implement EARP for their projects. However, the Economic 
Development Sector ensures that CEDOs assume environmental assessment and monitoring 
responsibility by incorporating these requirements in the financial arrangements with the 
CEDOs. CEDOs should also ensure that their commercial activities do not contravene 
applicable federal or provincial legislation. 


The Federal Environmental Assessment Review Office and DIAND will provide CEDOs with 
training in environmental assessment methodology. 


Agriculture Canada and Fisheries and Oceans are also available to provide both DIAND and 
CEDOs with technical advice and guidance on environmental assessment problems relating to 
development projects. 


B. Taxation 


Indian Taxation Services 


The Indian Taxation Advisory Board 


The Indian Taxation Advisory Board, created in 1989, advises band governments and the 
Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development on the establishment of Indian real 
property taxation systems on reserves. The Board is appointed by the Minister and comprised of 
10 members. Seven are Indian leaders who possess knowledge and experience in areas such as 
Indian, federal and provincial government, property taxation and the provision of local services. 


The Board is also available to help First Nation governments produce high-quality real property 
taxation by-laws by: 


* providing model by-laws, administration guides and other information; 
* conveying the results of reviews of individual by-laws; and, 


* supporting liaison between First Nation governments and other jurisdictions involved in real 
property taxation activity. ( 


The Board also develops policy, standards and principles to guide First Nations, and proposes 
appropriate regulations to govern taxation by-laws. In addition, the Board mediates and consults 
with parties affected by proposed by-laws, policies and regulations, and provides development 
programs for seminars and studies on real property taxation. 


The Board meets quarterly, in March, June, September and December. Committees or panels 
meet on an ad hoc basis. 


Analytic and logistical support to the Board is provided by the Indian Taxation Secretariat, 
which is also the centre for all departmental responsibilities concerning Indian taxation. 


How to apply 


To help speed up by-law approval, band councils are encouraged to correspond with the Indian 
Taxation Advisory Board as they are developing their by-laws. Councils can either write to the 
Board directly or contact their DIAND regional office. The address of the Indian Taxation 
Advisory Board is: Les Terrasses de la Chaudiére, 10 Wellington Street, Hull, Quebec, KIA 
OH4. 


Accessing Other Government Services 


As citizens of Canada and residents of their respective provinces, Indians and Inuit are eligible 
for all federal, provincial/territorial and municipal government programs, services and other 
support measures available to other Canadians. DIAND encourages and supports Indian and 
Inuit initiatives to use these programs. 


Individual entrepreneurs and communities wishing assistance in accessing any government 
programs should contact DIAND regional and district offices. 


Industry Science and Technology Canada ( 
Aboriginal Economic Programs (AEPs) 


Aboriginal Business Development 


How to apply for program assistance 


Any aboriginal wishing to undertake a business project should simply contact the nearest 
Aboriginal Economic Programs office. The client describes his or her proposal and completes a 
“Statement of Intent” form. A file is opened on the project, but it is not yet considered an 
“application”. The Aboriginal Economic Programs Office should always be contacted before a 
detailed business plan is prepared. 


The needs assessment 


The next step involves working with an Aboriginal Business Development Program officer to 
determine what is required to develop the business. The “needs assessment” can determine, for 
example, whether the client requires business management courses, hands-on experience or other 
training. 


The business plan 


In every case, the client must submit a business plan before the program will make any 
investment in a project. This business plan details the applicant’s step-by-step course of action, 
and serves as the formal application for Aboriginal Business Development Program assistance. 


Help is available if the client needs advice or financial assistance in preparing the plan. Indian 
and Inuit applicants also can also get advice from Indian or Inuit community-based economic 
development organizations (CEDOs), private business consultants and other business service 
organizations (i.e., Canadian Executive Services Overseas and the Federal Business 
Development Bank’s Counselling Assistance for Small Enterprises). 


Up to 75 percent of the consultants’ cost is available to eligible aboriginal applicants from AEP 
to help prepare the business plan. 


Equity requirements 


Clients are required to prepare a well-balanced financial package combining client equity or 
personal investment, other sources of commercial financing, and lastly, government assistance. 


It is important to note that AEP requires a minimum amount of investment equity from the 
client. Experience has shown that a project is more likely to succeed when the client has a 
substantial personal investment in the project. 


AEP requires that the client contributes at least 10 percent of the project costs him or herself. 
This is separate from other forms of financing the client is able to arrange. 


Of this minimum 10 percent, half must be in cash. The remainder can be in the form of assets, 
for example. However, in almost every case clients are expected to put in more than 10 percent 
for there to be a chance of success. 


Indian or Inuit applicants will often need to secure financing from other sources such as a 
contribution from an Indian or Inuit economic development organization or a provincial support 
program; or a loan from an Aboriginal Capital Corporation (ACC), Business Development 
Centre (BDC) or conventional lending institution. 


Program approval 


Once the client has submitted a fully developed business plan to the local AEP office, a decision 
on the program’s investment in the project should be made within 60 to 90 days. The length of 
time depends on the project’s size and complexity. 


Upon approval of program assistance, a letter of offer (contract) will be drawn up for the client 
to sign. 


After a proposal has been positively assessed by an AEP officer (and by a DIAND officer, if 
DIAND’s lending programs are required) it is taken to the appropriate Aboriginal Economic 
Development Board for consideration and recommendation. 


Once a project is approved, CAED Strategy financing may consist of an ISTC repayable or 
non-repayable contribution, ISTC loan insurance, a DIAND loan guarantee or direct loan, or any 
combination of these, and possibly ACC or BDC financing. 


Note: AEP financial assistance may also be available for business project after-care. This can 
cover up to 75 percent of the costs of follow-up assistance and/or training to improve the 
likelihood of the business succeeding. Aboriginal organizations wishing to establish a 
capital corporation should apply directly to the Aboriginal Capital Corporations Program 
in Ottawa, (613) 954-2599, or Winnipeg, (204) 983-5136. 


Aboriginal Capital Corporations (ACCs) ( 


If an Indian band, tribal council or larger group wishes to establish an Aboriginal Capital 
Corporation (ACC), they should be referred to the ACC Program in Winnipeg (204) 983-5136 or 
in Ottawa (613) 954-2599. 


The process for establishing an ACC is complex as it involves creating a new, rather specialized 
institution. Applicants would work closely with ACC Program staff. 


Key requirements for eligibility are: 

¢ amarket with a large enough loan demand over a multi-year period to justify a fund of 
$5-million or more, and large enough to support a self-sustaining institution. This means 
individual bands or tribal councils would generally not have the numbers to form an ACC, 


and would have to find other partners; 


* astrong organizational design suitable for a commercial lending operation, that is at arms 
length from the political organization but has solid community support; and, 


¢ aclientele that is not already serviced by existing ACCs. 


Requirements for a loan guarantee operation are similar, but the organization need not be as 
large or as stringently structured. UU 


The application process consists of three steps: 


¢ aStatement of Intent setting out the plan in general, a global organizational design, the 
findings from a preliminary market survey and the particulars of the client group; 


¢ a Feasibility Study that includes an in-depth market survey, detailed organizational design 
and ten-year financial projections that should demonstrate financial self-sufficiency (this 
study can be partly financed by the ACC Program); and, 


¢ Establishment and Capitalization of the ACC (the Program provides capital as well as 
operating subsidies). 


The government-ACC relationship is a long-term one. The program monitors the operations and 
financial performance of ACCs and provides advice and support. 


Employment and Immigration Canada Programs 


Skills Development 


This component of the CAED Strategy aims to build management and vocational skills to be 
used for aboriginal businesses and employment in the labour force. This is accomplished by 
acquiring management training through community colleges or other training institutions. 
Financial assistance is available to develop management training courses for aboriginal people. 
Financial assistance may be available to aboriginal entrepreneurs who may need help in 
acquiring specific skills and adequate resources to start up an enterprise. 


The people eligible for this kind of help are those who qualify for EIC labour market 
programming, particularly the Canadian Jobs Strategy program options. Interested persons 
should apply to their local Canada Employment Centre (CEC) where counsellors can help them 
determine the most suitable services. It is important that aboriginal people using CEC services 
identify themselves as aboriginal to ensure priority treatment. 


In many parts of the country there are community-based outreach programs that can help refer 
aboriginal people to specific services offered by EIC. Interested persons should contact their 
local CEC office to find out whether there is an outreach program in their vicinity. 


EIC-DIAND SAR Agreement 


A source of income support for skills training is the EIC-DIAND Social Assistance Recipient 
(SAR) Agreement. Since 1986 the federal and provincial governments have undertaken joint 
initiatives to help social assistance recipients acquire the skills and work experience they need to 
become self-sufficient. In response to requests from Indian leaders that on-reserve Indians 
receiving social assistance be given the same opportunity, DIAND and EIC have negotiated the 
Social Assistance Recipient Agreement. 


Under the agreement, reserve residents on social assistance who meet EIC eligibility criteria 
could use their social assistance funds, in combination with EIC training funds, to acquire skills 
needed to qualify for employment. This training could include literacy classes or other upgrading 
needed to qualify for skills training courses. Where possible, the training would be arranged and 
managed by Indian delivery agencies. Details of the SAR agreement are currently being worked 
out among DIAND, EIC and Indian communities. 


See Volume III, Annex 10. 


Urban Employment 


Urban employment is a joint EIC/provincial effort in co-operation with municipalities and local 
aboriginal groups to meet the special training needs of unemployed and under-employed 
aboriginal people in urban areas. 


This component of the CAED Strategy aims at substantially increasing the number of aboriginal 
people employed in urban centres over the next five years. It particularly emphasizes the training 
needs of unemployed and under-employed aboriginal people in urban areas. It will develop 
effective training and placement systems to help aboriginal people obtain jobs in mainstream 
urban economies. 


EIC will work on this component with all its labour market partners. with employers to improve 
their training and placement systems, with aboriginal groups to develop local planning strategies, 
and with the provinces and municipalities. Local planning strategies will access, ina 
co-ordinated way, the full range of available employment and training programs such as the 


Canadian Jobs Strategy, provincial apprenticeship programs and any municipal programs. 


Canadian Jobs Strategy (CJS) 


EIC’s financial support to CAEDS projects is offered under the Canadian Jobs Strategy, an 
existing national program to strengthen job opportunities and employment development for all 
Canadians. However, it is anticipated that the program may be modified in fiscal year 1991-92 to 
reflect current national priorities. CJS is presently designed to provide access to a number of 
training and employment opportunities that may help individuals in need of labour market 
adjustment services. 


Under CJS, financing is available for a range of services for employment development and skills 
training under the following six programs: 


Job Development subsidizes employers to train and give on-the-job experience to individuals 
who are long-term unemployed. 


Job Entry assists co-ordinators with operating and training costs to provide on- and off-the-job 
training to those entering the workforce. 


Skill Shortages provides training in skills that are in short supply. 
Skill Investment assists people whose jobs are threatened due to technological or market change. 
Innovations funds pilot projects aimed at creative solutions to labour market problems. 


Community Futures assists communities in greatest need by subsidizing small business 
(employment) projects developed by the communities themselves. 


Purchase of Training 


The purchase of training option of CJS is one tool clients in need of classroom type training may 
access to further their employment and career goals. Purchase of training (POT) is divided into 
two delivery modes: Direct Purchase of Training (DPO) or Indirect Purchase of Training (IPO). 


Clients generally access DPO through CECs. Once eligibility is determined, clients will review 
their career goals, previous training/educational experience, work history and other factors 
related to suitability for training with an employment counsellor at a CEC or outreach office. 


If training is approved, the client will be referred to courses in an institutional setting subject to 
the client meeting the institution’s entry criteria. 


Course costs are paid for by the CEC and may include student fees, books and other 
supplementary allowances at a rate reflective of the client’s personal situation. Clients receiving 
unemployment insurance benefits may be eligible to continue collecting benefits for the duration 
of the training course. 


The types of training available under DPO vary from region to region based on specific labour 
market information. 


Indirect Purchase of Training is similar to DPO except clients will be referred to training by a 
third party co-ordinating group or training co-ordinator. Approval of the institution for entrance 
into selected training courses and eligibility for allowances or the continuation of UI benefits is 
the same as for DPO. 


Co-ordinators or co-ordinating groups play an intermediary role with the CEC in arranging and 
managing training purchases for clients. EIC provides resources to these third party agencies as a 
means of reaching particular clients who do not frequent CECs or when designated groups, 
including aboriginal people, are in need of specific training initiatives. 


Co-ordinators or co-ordinating groups must submit a comprehensive course purchase training 
plan to EIC prior to arranging and managing course purchases. These plans must be approved by 
BIC and should reflect labour market shortage in the local/regional labour market. 


The launching of the Pathways Strategy (Aboriginal Employment and Training Initiative) should 
result in an increase in IPO through aboriginal groups, organizations and communities. 


c 


Labour Force Development Strategy (LFDS) 


The Labour Force Development Strategy was announced in April 1989. LEDS is a response to 
new workforce demands of the 90s for more highly skilled workers. One goal is to mobilize a 
national effort among business, government and educators to increase skill levels among 
Canadians. 


The LFDS brought about significant changes in the way EIC does business with all client 
groups, including aboriginal people. A key element of LEDS is its reliance on local planning and 
co-operation with all stakeholders. Through consultations with EIC stakeholders, all of EIC’s 
training and other labour market programs are being redesigned to work better for clients. 


An important goal of LFDS is to design programs that will help remove barriers for a number of 
groups, including aboriginal people, who have not always had an equal chance to participate 
fully in the labour market. 

The Aboriginal Employment and Training Working Group (AETWG), described in Chapter 2, 
has been brought together to address the special programming needs of aboriginal people. A 
summary of the AETWG work to date, Pathways in Brief, Pathways to Success — Background 
Paper and Pathways to Success — Policy and Implementation Paper are included as Annexes 
11, 12 and 13 in Volume IL. 

The AETWG, together with EIC developed the five Pathways partnership principles: 

— Consultation process and local control of decision making 

— Delivery mechanisms 

— Funding mechanisms and institutional development Capacity 

— Employment equity 


— Eligibility for programs and services 


(See Chapter 2 for a more detailed discussion of the Pathways partnership principles.) 


Consultation Process and Local Control of Decision Making 


The partnership must be solidified through the establishment of national, regional and local 
consultation/management boards to ensure that the needs and priorities of the aboriginal 
community are addressed and are reflected in the design, development and implementation of 
EIC policies that affect them. 


Suggested approach 


The model chosen will be negotiated and agreed upon by the partners and will be founded on 
aboriginal local-level decision-making. Further, the partners must consider a nationally 
consistent approach to the development and implementation of management boards. The 
approach must be flexible enough to accommodate the different and specific regional/local EIC 
and aboriginal circumstances. 


This approach would ensure that joint management boards can effectively address the labour 
force/market priorities of local aboriginal communities. The preferred approach is a “bottom up” 
one, driven by local aboriginal communities and appropriate EIC structures. The model adopted 
should parallel EIC’s organizational structure to make a joint management process easier to 
accomplish. 


Local Management Boards (LMBs) mandate 


The LMBs would establish training and employment priorities for their areas. They would apply 
established criteria and resources, and take into consideration the program and service objectives 
for local aboriginal labour force development and labour market needs. 


The LMBs would have decision-making responsibilities and approve local aboriginal groups’ 
training/employment/services proposals for their areas. They might also monitor and evaluate 

local aboriginal training and employment initiatives in conjunction with established aboriginal 

co-ordinating groups, Aboriginal Employment and Training Service Centres (AETSCs) or the cL 
CEG, 


Regional Management Boards (RMBs) mandate 


This body would be responsible for supporting and adapting regional aboriginal training and 
employment policy, and its application to the LMBs. It would provide a regional forum for 
discussion and possible adaption of policy that impacts on the effectiveness of programs/services 
for aboriginal groups. It would assist in determining regional budgetary allocations to the LMBs 
and might monitor and evaluate aboriginal training/employment initiatives regionally. The 
RMBs would also review training and employment initiatives that have regional implications. 


National Management Board (NMB) mandate 


This body would consider policy and program development as it may apply to aboriginal people. 
It would assist in determining regional aboriginal budgetary allocations, and might monitor and 
evaluate aboriginal program and training developments from a national perspective. The NMB 
would also examine and prioritize aboriginal program and training initiatives with potential 
national implications. 


National Aboriginal Steering Committee (NASC) 


This body would provide advisory direction to the NMB prior to its national meetings. 


Delivery Mechanisms 


Employment and training programs and services should be managed, operated, conducted and 
arranged through aboriginal infrastructures. 


Suggested approach 


The approach should separate the functions of counselling and service delivery from the 
brokering and purchasing of training. This, however, represents only one approach. It is expected 
that appropriate approaches will be adopted by the LMBs. The model must remain flexible to 
reflect local realities and resources. 


For example, LMBs in some areas may use CECs to deliver the full range of services. Others 
may wish to combine the functions of co-ordinating groups with that of Aboriginal Employment 
and Training Service Centres (AETSCs). The service and counselling functions, along with 
referral, placement and follow-up could be separated or, where considered desirable, may be 
performed by the same organization. 


Aboriginal Employment and Training Service Centre (AETSC) mandate 


The AETSC would be responsible for participating in the LMB local planning, and for 
delivering a range of employment and training services as approved by the LMB. Training 
referrals would be directed through co-ordinating groups. (Where aboriginal outreach centres 
exist, it is expected that they will be absorbed as AETSCs where appropriate and with the 
consent of the local aboriginal community.) 


Aboriginal Co-ordinating Groups mandate 


Aboriginal co-ordinating groups would provide a link between the training purchased for 
individuals and the related skill needs of employers in the local labour market. This would be 
done under the direction of the LMB, and would consist of evaluating the training needs of their 
specific labour market, purchasing training in accordance with the skill needs identified and 
evaluating the effectiveness of the training purchased. 


Funding Mechanisms and Institutional Development Capacity 


A funding mechanism must be developed which recognizes the planning and operational needs 
of aboriginal delivery machinery, and reflects the level of need in aboriginal communities. 


Suggested approach 


The determination of an aboriginal national allocation should be within the terms of reference of 
the NMB and RMBs. It is anticipated that an enabling formula for distribution will occur with 
the concurrence of the NMB for the regions, and at the RMBs for the LMBs. 


The following factors should provide the basis of a fair and equitable method of determining an 
amount for a national aboriginal allocation, and a process of distributing it to the regions. This 
process would also be used by the RMBs for the local boards. 


EIC programming and service areas: 

- historic EIC target participation rates and expenditures on aboriginal people; 

» aboriginal working age population and levels of unemployment, 

+ percentage of aboriginal people in the national population, 

- regional aboriginal population as a percentage of the total regional population, and, 
- additional new resources that may become available. 


An allocation formula will be developed to distribute the funds based on equality and need. The 
allocation formula would be subject to national fluctuations in EIC budgets, possible adjustments 
to the participation rate of aboriginal people in EIC programs and services, changes in the 
aboriginal working age population, levels of unemployment and labour force participation rate. 
If warranted, CEC/CJS operations centres could provide additional resources to aboriginal 
projects, Or provide services based on local labour market needs. This should also apply to CECs 
for providing services to individual aboriginal clients. 


Capacity Development 


Some consideration must also be given to administrative capacity and support. RMBs may 
recommend operational budgets from the regional budget allocations. The LMB will be 
responsible for determining the budget allocations for AETSCs and co-ordinating groups. 


The RMBs and NMB should have administrative support to help in policy development, 
monitoring and evaluation. In addition, consideration must be given to the development of the 
expertise of the joint management board members, AETSCs staff and co-ordinating group staff, 


and aboriginal sponsors. 


Employment Equity 


EIC must aggressively undertake pro-active measures to improve recruitment, training and 
employment of aboriginal people, both internally and externally to EIC. 


Suggested approaches 


To achieve labour market equity for aboriginal people, a number of approaches are needed. 
Responsibility and accountability to aboriginal communities is fundamental to all of them. Joint 
management boards will determine which delivery mechanisms will best serve aboriginal 
people, based on local and, possibly, regional priorities. 


Vehicles for employment equity action 


The most appropriate machinery for resolving employment equity problems in the general labour 
force are the aboriginal controlled and directed agencies. These organizations may be better 
positioned to determine where trained, labour market ready aboriginal people are within their 
communities. They can also identify what types of training is taking place to produce more 
aboriginal labour market entrants. 


Review of internal EIC recruitment practices 


An internal employment equity strategy should be developed to review annually EIC’s hiring, 
and it should be examined by the regional and national management boards. Yearly, the boards 
would also review overall recruitment practices, policies and special aboriginal recruitment 
programs within EIC. 


EIC, in co-operation with the Public Service Commission, may review the testing (ELOS) 
process in order to remove culturally discriminating barriers. EIC may also seek to establish an 
Aboriginal Advisory Board at Treasury Board to review aboriginal public sector hiring targets. 


Appointments within EIC 


Within EIC there are opportunities for aboriginal people, and these must be optimized. One 
method may be to designate term and indeterminate positions at all levels as “aboriginal 
preferred”. Another option would be to designate positions under the Career Assignment Service 
or Management Onentation Program as “aboriginal preferred”. This will allow aboriginal 
employees to compete for responsible positions within the public service. 


Training positions within EIC 


To attain the National Employment Equity representation goal, EIC operates the EIC Designated 
Group Retention and Development Program (DGRDP). The Native Internship Program (NIP) 
could be used to a much greater extent for ensuring more internal placement, and could also be 
used for external placements, particularly with aboriginal governments. 


Annual Aboriginal Employment Equity Conference 


An annual Aboriginal Employment Equity Conference would enable key equity players to 
exchange information on various equity initiatives and develop new approaches that would assist 
aboriginal people gain employment with a variety of employers. 


Employer-based employment equity 


In addition to existing equity legislation, incentives and benefits must be developed to motivate 
the public and private sectors to recruit and hire aboriginal employees. These incentives could 
include a human resource development program and tax breaks. 


Eligibility for Programs and Services 


The aboriginal delivery machinery must be given discretion to determine a person’s eligibility 
for programs and services, and there must be a reliance on counselling for determining 
eligibility, rather that on strict criteria. 


Eligibility and entitlement rules 


Individual assessment must be the basis for determining eligibility, and this must be the 
individual’s ability to meet the demands of the labour market, and the programs and services. 
Entitlement of aboriginal community-based projects would be made by the appropriate 


management board, in keeping with its labour market priorities, budget and the objectives of EIC 
programs and services. 


Individual aboriginal client assessment 


When relying more heavily on discretionary assessment rather than fixed criteria, the unique 
needs of the individual client must be considered. Cultural and community factors should be 


taken into account, along with appropriate selection and referral criteria. Counsellors should be 
trained to recognize all these factors. 


Aboriginal sponsors assessment 


The joint management process will be responsible for assessing and approving proposals. It is 
expected that this will occur through a variety of flexible approaches, particularly at the LMB 
level. Depending on local/regional approaches to the management boards, it is expected that 
CEC staff would review each proposal to ensure it meets program criteria. Project 
implementation and monitoring would be done by appropriate delivery staff in accordance with 
procedures established by the boards. 


Removing the barriers to EIC programs 


EIC is actively reviewing methods to resolve current barriers to aboriginal people, in order make 
it easier for them to access EIC programs for labour force and market development. It is 
important to note that program access to literacy and upgrading for aboriginal people remains 
critical. Because these programs are prerequisite training for skills development, current barriers 
must be removed as soon as possible. 


Research and Advocacy — A Shared Responsibility 


DIAND, ISTC and EIC all operate national research and advocacy programs under this 
component of the CAED Strategy. Program plans and activities are co-ordinated by the CAEDS 
Communications and Research and Advocacy Working Groups. These programs aim to promote 
aboriginal employment and business through: 


building government and private sector investment support; 
identifying and communicating good development ideas; 
working with aboriginal people to package assistance; 
increasing public awareness and information; 

soliciting and publicizing success stories; 

conducting research on the state of community economies; 
commercial development; and, 


resource development. 


ISTC research and advocacy programs focus on business and financial institutions. Projects are 
proposed by aboriginal groups or individuals, or by Aboriginal Economic Programs staff. Project 
funding is decided by the national Aboriginal Economic Development Board. 


Aboriginal employment and training issues are incorporated into EIC’s broader corporate 
research and advocacy activities. 


t 
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DIAND Advisory, Information and Advocacy Services 


Providing information to communities 


As a federal government department, DIAND either has or maintains access to information of 
potential value to Indian and Inuit communities and entrepreneurs, including reserve or 
band-specific information on minerals, forests, geography, demography, etc. It also provides 
information to communities (CEDOs) and Sectoral Development Institutions on government 
programs, opportunities, names/addresses and other sources of information. Advisory or 
“how-to” information can include videos, pamphlets, manuals, telephone-accessible computer 
systems and workshops. 


DIAND staff are available to help Indian and Inuit communities improve the regulatory 
environment for their members by: 


* providing information and advice on existing regulatory and resource access procedures; 


* proposing improvements to policies, regulations and administrative procedures for which 
DIAND is directly responsible; 


* informing other federal and provincial departments of Indian concerns or opportunities with 
regard to existing or proposed policies, programs, services, regulations and administrative 
procedures; and, 


¢ funding Indian and Inuit initiatives such as research and data-gathering projects, and 
interventions at hearings, meetings and conferences addressing regulatory issues. 


Communities seeking assistance in any of the areas described above should contact DIAND 
regional and district offices. Where appropriate, these offices will involve DIAND headquarters. 


Advocacy and communication 


DIAND’s communications and advocacy activities are directed towards creating a supportive 
environment for Indian and Inuit community development activities. 


It is every staff member’s responsibility to “sell” CAEDS and promote aboriginal economic 
development opportunities as part of everyday business. District, regional and headquarters 
managers are expected to ensure regular, positive exposure of CAEDS and community successes 
through media releases, success story publications, presentations at conferences, ministerial and 
executive speeches, etc. 


Organizations are targetted for special advocacy attention when significant impacts on Indian 
and Inuit economic activities could result (1.e., major project developers, employment equity 
employers, large public sector employers, forestry companies, etc.). 


Regions and headquarters maintain regional and national communications and advocacy plans 
and events calendars which are regularly reviewed and updated at the management level. 


Research and Advocacy Program 
and Program Development Planning 


Purpose 


The planning process identifies opportunities, establishes priorities, and determines the 
best means of supporting research, advocacy communications and program development 
projects. 


Overview 


As part of the Research and Advocacy component of CAEDS, and in its Program Development 
capacity, the Economic Development Sector undertakes and provides support to projects that 
establish or test new knowledge, concepts or activities which strengthen Indian and Inuit 
economic development. 


The key focus of the planning process is to identify opportunities and establish priorities to 
support First Nations in taking advantage of these opportunities. This may be done through 
applying headquarters or regional staff or financial resources, seeking financial and other support 
from other departments and agencies, or seeking partnership arrangements with other agencies. 
A successful planning process will ensure the best possible use of the resources is applied to 
those projects which are most important to Indian and Inuit people. 


National program financial resources are held and managed at headquarters. Resources are 
applied to achieve maximum benefit from the limited funds available. 


Activities fall into three key areas: 


Research activities include inquiry into all aspects of economic development in Indian and Inuit 
communities. 


Advocacy activities are designed to create a Supportive environment for Indian and Inuit 
economic development activities and to increase employment, commercial and resource 
development opportunities in the broader economy. Advocacy includes innovative 
communications projects where significant impacts on Indian and Inuit economic activities could 
result from targetted promotion or communications to specific organizations or opportunities, 
€.g., governments (re: resource management, legal, regulatory and fiscal frameworks), major 
resource Companies, employment equity employers, and large public sector employers. 


Program Development encompasses projects to establish national service delivery standards and 
assessment criteria, program operating procedures and methods, performance measures and 
data-bases relative to national sector programs, and to carry out economic and business analyses 
of DIAND programs and policies as required by the department’s Executive Committee. 


Note: This also includes activity management activities including fulfilling national legal, 
functional management and other ongoing commitments. 


Roles and responsibilities 


Headquarters manages the planning process by providing national direction, advice and support 
to regions, Indian and Inuit organizations and others in the area of research, advocacy 
communications and program development; and it undertakes research, advocacy, promotion, 
communications and program development projects and activities at a national level. 


Headquarters, through the planning process, identifies opportunities to meet national priorities 
for research, advocacy communications, planning and development, and allocates headquarters 
staff and/or financial resources to projects with national applicability. It also plays a major role 
in promoting and marketing research, communications and project development 
opportunities/projects to other sources of funding and expertise (e.g., Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council). 


An ongoing annual Research, Advocacy and Program Development Plan is maintained by the 
sector Policy and Co-ordination Branch. The plan includes work in progress, nationally or 
regionally within DIAND or elsewhere. The plan forms the basis for a semi-annual newsletter 
which provides a vehicle for the sharing of information, products and new approaches among 
interested parties. 


Regions, in conjunction with regional First Nations advisory committees, and as part of their 
ongoing responsibilities, carry out research, advocacy and promotion activities at the regional 
level, including the development of regional advocacy and communications strategies and 
supporting tools and products. Regions assist Indian and Inuit organizations to develop research 
and advocacy strategies and identify project opportunities that may be eligible for assistance 
from DIAND or elsewhere. 


Regions provide recommendations on projects that they consider to be appropriate for national 
financial, staff or promotional support. Regions also inform headquarters of projects and plans in 
the regions with respect to the Research Advocacy and Program Development Plan and inform 
First Nations of activities and projects underway at the national level. 


First Nations may propose projects that have national applicability or significance. 


How to apply for headquarters assistance 
Where direct or indirect headquarters financial assistance, staff advice or support is sought, 


proposals should be consistent with the guidelines below. Project proposals may be submitted to 
the Director General, Policy Development at headquarters for review at any time. 


Eligible recipients for Research and Advocacy and Program Development assistance 
Headquarters and regional projects, Community Economic Development Organizations, Indian 


and Inuit individuals, businesses, organizations, and academic proponents. Eligible projects 
include those that support the achievement of national sector priorities. 


Proposal Review 


Proposal review process 

Project proposals to access headquarters funding, staff or promotional assistance are reviewed by 
the appropriate regional director and headquarters program manager; comments are provided to 
the National Project Review Panel, which meets as required, at least twice annually. 


The panel is chaired by the Director General, Policy and Co-ordination. The panel includes 
representatives from headquarters directorates and three regions. 


The panel considers all proposals and makes appropriate recommendations to the Assistant 
Deputy Minister. 


Project assessment criteria 

To be eligible for headquarters assistance, project proposals should demonstrate the following: 

¢ national or multi-region applicability; 

¢ First Nations benefit, sponsorship or direction; 

* include other actual or potential sources of funds or expertise from within DIAND (including 
capital, social assistance, etc.), or other federal or provincial ministries, academic and other 
organizations; 


¢ direct or downstream impact on national sector priorities as a result of the proposal; 


¢ be of a defined duration (assistance to ongoing activities is not eligible); and, 


« willingness to share project information and results with other interested parties and to be 
included in project support announcements by the federal government. 


Proposal details 


Proposals should include information on: 


the project’s relationship to national sector priorities; 
* a description of the national research, advocacy or program development issue; 
¢ how the project will address the issue; 


- the direct and downstream regional and national benefits to accrue to sector programs and 
First Nations; 


+ the project management structure, timetable, costs; 
« use of aboriginal researchers; 
¢ First Nations support for the project outputs; and, 


¢ other actual or potential sources of financial or other support. 


National Priorities 


Current priorities are focussed on advancing Indian and Inuit economic interests in the native 
agenda. Areas of particular interest include: 


1. Resource Development 


Support Indian initiatives to address legal and programming impediments respecting 
forestry and fisheries development. 


Support the development of regional fisheries and forestry development strategies 
and co-management mechanisms, in conjunction with Indian sectoral institutions, 
Fisheries and Oceans, and ForCan. 


Facilitate Indian and Inuit community economic development benefits from major 
resource developments, tourism and energy sectors. 


2: Adult Basic Education 


Assist Indian and Inuit communities to address their adult basic education needs. 


Encourage mechanisms to enable communities/tribes/treaties/regions to develop 
co-ordinated plans for using post-secondary education, education, adult basic 
education, and EIC programming for adult education and skill development. 


3. Workforce Participation 


Establish regional public/private/Indian sector partnerships to create aboriginal 
recruitment co-ordinating mechanisms and local information networks to effectively 
link employer recruitment needs to qualified aboriginal individuals. 


4, Increasing the Economic Impact of Other DIAND and Other Government Programs 


Maximize long term business, employment and revenue benefits to communities 
from DIAND capital, housing and infrastructure programs. 


Increase Indian and Inuit participation in and benefits from government procurement 
programs. 


3); First Nations Tax, Public Finance, Legal Issues 


Address fiscal and public financing issues for Indian and Inuit communities, 
including obtaining optimum benefit from Section 83 powers; developing alternative 
fiscal regimes, with the Department of Finance; and establishing comprehensive 
AFA-type financing arrangements with federal and provincial departments. 
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Developing Strategic Value-Added Models/Tools in Commercial Development, Community 
Socio-Economic Development, Tourism, and Forestry to Support Greater Indian Inuit ( 
Participation in the Economy 


- Support to Indian and Inuit development capacity through the development of 
strategies, tools or models which would be useful to a large number of communities, 
and where high marginal returns can be demonstrated. 


Developing Better Research Data and Analysis 


- Enhance the understanding of how Indian community economies operate, the 
reliability of community economic data and the economic analysis capacity within 
the department and in communities. 


Advocacy Communications 


- Opportunity-based high impact projects that fit into a strategic approach to advocacy 
communications and promotion with key federal and provincial departments and 
industry leaders. 


- Establish means to share information on successful approaches to economic 
development between First Nations communities. 
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How We Deliver The CAED Strategy 
To Reserves: 


Introduction to the Regional Guide 


This Volume provides information on structures, service delivery and partnerships within the 
DIAND regional offices, as well as an outline of provincial/territorial programs and services. 
Information received from the regional offices has been organized into the following structure: 


Regional Organization and Staff Services 
— Regional Structure, Objectives and Initiatives 


— Staff Services 


Regional CED Approach 


Funding: Allocation, Arrangements and Requirements 


— Allocation 
— Arrangements and Requirements 


Service: Delivery, Objectives and Client Requirements 
— Delivery 
— Objectives 


— Client Requirements 
Interdepartmental/Intergovernmental Partnership Mechanisms 
Indian and Inuit Partnership Mechanisms 


Provincial/Territorial Programs and Services 


It-1 


The Atlantic Region 


Regional Organization and Staff Services 

The Atlantic Regional Office of Indian and Northern Affairs Canada is centrally located in 
Amherst, N.S. Service is provided through this office to Indian, Inuit and Innu communities in 
all four Atlantic Provinces, i.e., Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, 
Newfoundland and Labrador. 


For the purpose of delivering the CAEDS strategy, the Atlantic Region has developed a 
Socio-Economic Development Section. 


This section has a Director, Administrative Support, a Direct Delivery Component (I.E.D.F. 


Loans), Service Delivery Component, Community Economic Development Organization 
(CEDOs). 


Objective: 


The region’s objective is to assist CEDOs develop the capacity to provide a full range of 
Economic and Employment Development Services to their respective communities. 


CEDOs are expected to work with their community to: 
- identify and develop business opportunities and where required write business plans; 
- plan, organize and implement specific business and employment projects; and, 


« establish contact, communications, and liaison with various agencies oriented to 
employment and training. 


Regional CED Approach 
Funding: Allocation, Arrangements and Requirements 


Allocation: 


Funding is allocated to Community Economic Development Organization’s (CEDOs) to enable 
them to fulfill the above objectives. 


Atlantic Region currently has the following CEDO groupings: 
— 10unaffiliated organizations 

— 4 tribal councils 

— 4sectoral or arts and crafts organizations 


Funds are allocated on a formula basis (base amount plus a per capita share). 


Arrangements and Requirements 

Funding arrangements and corresponding cash flows are negotiated on the basis of each 
organization’s operating plan. The plan must address the range of Economic Development 
services and programs available to the community, and have the support of Chief and Council. 


Interdepartmental/Intergovernmental Partnership Mechanisms 


Given the unique geographic and provincial breakdown of the region, the following is the 
communication pattern being used by the three CAEDS partners: 


Regional Committee EIC Provincial N.B. 
Meet Quarterly Director PEI 
of Programs NFLD 
NS 
ISTC ABDP Regional Director 
Halifax, N.S. 
DIAND Socio-Economic Regional 
Development Director 
Amherst, N.S. 
Provincial Committee EIC Manager Special Client Services 
One for each Province Aboriginal Co-ordinator 


Meet as required 
minimum quarterly 


ISTC Regional Director or Designate 


DIAND Regional Director or Designate 


Local Committee EIC Local Manager or Designate 


for each CEC Area Aboriginal Co-ordinator 
ISTC Designate 
DIAND Senior Consultant for area 


First Nations Participation 
Presently two interim working committees have been formed to ensure First Nation participation. 


A) Native Ad Hoc Committee on Community Economic Development Organizations Training 
Needs. 


- Analysis has been completed on training needs. 
Short-term training plans have been finalized. 


Course contents finalized and tentative funding requests have been forwarded to EIC 
for financial support. 


B) “ALL NATIVE CAEDS Working Committee” 
Interim committee formed. 
- Terms of reference drafted. 


Presently Atlantic All Chiefs meeting to request sanction as official representatives to 
CAEDS Federal/Provincial Partners. 


Provincial Programs and Services 


Nova Scotia 


Industry Development 
* provides business counselling and advice to both prospective and existing operations 
* tourism development — liaison and financial assistance 


+ hospitality industry training service to tourist operators 


¢ training and inspection services 

¢ architectural services 

« planning and development 

¢ federal/provincial co-operation agreement 

« literature distributions 

¢ audio-visuals 

* marketing — research and development 

* crafts production — advice and promotion 
Nova Scotia Department of Tourism and Culture 
P. O. Box 456 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 


B3J 2R5 
(902) 424-3908 


Industry, Trade, and Technology 

¢ Business Advisory Services Branch 

¢ Technical Services Branch 

« Co-operative Development Branch 

¢ Industrial Development 

¢ Trade Expansion Program 
Nova Scotia Department of Industry, Trades, & Technology 
P. O. Box 519 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 


B3J 2R7 
(902) 424-4102 


Small Business Development 
¢ Consulting Assistance Program 


« Entrepreneur Development Program 


- Black Business Opportunity Program (BBOP) 

¢ Rural Industry Program (RIP) 

» Women’s Entrepreneurial Development Program 
¢ Disabled Entrepreneurs Assistance Program 

« Management Development Program 


Head Office 

Director 

Nova Scotia of Small Business Development 
World Trades Convention Centre 

1800 Argyle St. 

P-O2B0xK 519 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 

B3J 2R7 

(902) 424-4243 


Various Offices Within Province 


Nova Scotia Business Capital Corporation 


To encourage business development, including tourism and cultural industries, through financial 
assistance. Business with at least 50 employees and annual sales volume of at least $ 2 million 
may apply for assistance. Corporation is also involved in joint venture corporations and loans for 
businesses. 


» Venture Capital — Resource development loans 
« Nova Scotia Business Capital Corporation 


Nova Scotia Department of Small Business Development 
Suite 700 

5151 George St. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 

B3J 1M5 

(902) 424-6801 


Advanced Education and Job Training 


Industrial Training 


Administers the Nova Scotia Training and Employment Program (NSTEP). The program is able 
to train people in the skills of their industry for up to a five month period, sharing the costs with 
the Department of Vocational and Technical Training. 


Industrial Training Division 

Nova Scotia Department of Advanced Education and Training 
P. O. Box 2086, Station M 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 

B3J 3B7 

(902) 424-5636 


Apprenticeship Training 


Apprenticeship training courses are offered by the department through the Apprenticeship 
Training Division. These programs are long-term with On-The-Job-Training, as well as some 
institutional studies. 


Apprenticeship Training Division 

Nova Scotia Department of Advanced Education and Job Training 
P. O. Box 2086, Station M 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 

B3J 3B7 

(902) 424-5651 


Prince Edward Island 


Community Economic Development Program 
This program will assist community organizations to establish financially viable enterprises that 
create jobs by offering interest rebated and by helping the community to locally finance the 


development capital. The program will also assist workers raise equity capital to invest in their 
own workers cooperative. 


Craft Development Program 


To create continuing jobs and increase income for crafts people across the province through 
Craft Development Projects. 


« New Product Development 


¢ Craft Training 
« Craft Marketing 
Department of Community and Cultural Affairs 
Jones Building 
P. O. Box 2000 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island 


C1A 7NB 
(902) 368-4000 


Department of Development 


Various business support programs. Contact Charlottetown office or Regional Service Centres. 


New Brunswick 


Department of Advanced Education and Training 


The Community Colleges in New Brunswick provide services to adults who want to advance 
their skills and abilities in order to access meaningful employment. 


» Literacy (Native Literacy Co-ordinator — NBCC Miramichi) 

- Academic Up-grading 

- Pre-BTSD and BTSD (Basic Training for Skills Development) 

- Apprenticeship Training and Occupational Certification 

¢ Various trades and occupations 
New Brunswick Department of Advanced Education and Training 
P. O. Box 6000 
Fredericton, New Brunswick 


E3B 5H1 
(506) 453-2597 


Quebec Region 


Regional Organization and Staff Services 


Regional Structure, Objectives and Initiatives 


In the Quebec Region, the Economic and Employment Development Program is divided into 
two main sectors: Economic Programs and Economic Orientation, Devolution and Agreements. 


Economic Programs delivers direct services in the following sectors: 

¢ Entrepreneurship; 

¢ Direct and Insured Loans (where there is no Aboriginal Capital Corporation); 
¢ Resource Access Negotiations. 


In addition, Economic Programs plays a facilitator and broker role in the areas of business 
development, human resources, and renewable and non-renewable resources. 


The Economic Orientation, Devolution and Agreements sector has a mandate to further the 
creation and development of Community Economic Development Organizations (CEDOs) or the 
regroupment of communities. These organizations assist in defining the economic orientation of 


their communities, establish adequate organizational structure for effective service delivery and 
report to their communities. 


Staff Services 

- direct and insured loans services; 

* support and technical assistance services to the Resource Access Negotiations program, 
* support and technical assistance to the Entrepreneurship program; 


* support and technical assistance to bands, tribal councils and sectoral organizations to assist 
them in the provision of services. 
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Regional CED Approach 
Funding: Allocation, Arrangements and Requirements 


Allocation 


The region’s budget allocated to CEDOs is for Indian organizations, Inuit organizations and 
Indian sectoral institutions. 


It is projected that during 1990-1991, the various native organizations will use 5 percent of their 
funds for planning, 30 percent for administration and 65 percent for economic development 
initiatives. 


Arrangements and Requirements 


Once regional officers receive a CEDO’s operating plan, they evaluate its economic goals and 
the services provided, and apply performance indicators as the basis for negotiating an overall 
financial agreement. 


The Economic Orientation, Devolution and Agreements sector has a mandate to further the 
creation and development of Community Economic Development Organizations (CEDOs) or the 
regroupment of communities. These organizations assist in defining the economic orientation of 
their communities, establish adequate organizational structure for effective service delivery and 
report to their communities. 


Service: Delivery, Objectives and Client Requirements 


Delivery 


With the exception of Access to Resources, Business Development Initiatives and Direct and 
Insured Loans (where there is no Aboriginal Capital Corporation), the Quebec region no longer 
delivers any services direct to the client. Rather, the region emphasizes the creation and 
development of CEDOs. 


Client Requirements 


The businessperson must complete an application form, submit a business plan and all pertinent 
information, invest personally in his or her project, work together with an officer of his or her 
CEDO to obtain the necessary financing, and complete the follow-up reports required by 
investors. 
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The CEDO must submit a detailed plan of its operations, sign an overall financial agreement, 
and submit an annual report no later than 120 days after the end of its fiscal year. 


Interdepartmental/Intergovernmental Partnership Mechanisms 


In the Quebec region a tripartite committee composed of representatives of DIAND, ISTC and 
KIC, co-ordinate the implementation of the CAED Strategy. 


The Canada-Quebec memorandum of understanding on aboriginal economic development has 
been extended to March 31, 1991 in order to implement the working groups’ recommendations 
aimed at harmonizing the programs of the two levels of government, and facilitating native 
peoples’ access to them. 


Indian and Inuit Partnership Mechanisms 


The Canada-Quebec memorandum of understanding on aboriginal economic development has 
been extended to March 31, 1991 in order to implement the working groups’ recommendations 
aimed at harmonizing the programs of the two levels of governments, and facilitating native 
peoples’ access to them. 


Provincial Programs and Services 


In 1984 Quebec signed the Canada-Quebec Regional Development Agreement, linking the 
federal and provincial governments in Quebec’s economic development. This agreement resulted 
in 10 auxiliary agreements, and two memoranda of understanding, including one on aboriginal 
economic development. Signed in 1987, and implemented in 1988-1989 and 1989-1990, this 
memorandum aimed to improve native peoples’ access to federal and provincial programs in the 
areas of employment and training, tourism, forestry, business development, mineral resources, 
commercial fisheries and agriculture. 


The objectives set out in this memorandum of understanding are: 


« to harmonize federal and provincial policies and programs relating to native development, 
and reduce duplication; 


* to analyze the obstacles preventing status and non-status Indians, Inuit and Métis from 
participating in the economic life of Quebec, with a view to expanding this participation; 


* to establish better means of fostering on a continuing basis, collaboration, consultation and 
joint planning among the parties involved; and, 
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¢ to consult native peoples or their representatives in elaborating any initiatives that touch on 
and relate to the present agreement. 


During the first phase, working groups directed by the co-ordinating committee identified 
improvements to be made in the programs. The next phase aims to put these recommendations in 
place, making these programs more accessible, and involving native people as full members of 
the co-ordinating committee. 


Since this memorandum of understanding brought together approximately 30 agencies and 
departments of the two levels of government, and since the comprehensive report has native 
support, it remains the main vehicle for involving the Government of Quebec in the CAED 
Strategy. 
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Ontario Region 


Regional Organization and Staff Services 


Regional Structure, Objectives and Initiatives 


The Ontario Region comprises the regional office and four district offices — Southern, Sudbury, 
Western and Sioux Lookout — from which Economic Development Sector co-ordination and 
implementation take place. 


The sector is directed from the regional office by the Director of Economic and Employment 
Development with the help of staff, including an Environmental analyst and three managers: the 
Manager Administration Planning and Data Base, the Manager District Services, and the 
Manager Economic and Institutional Development. In each district there are at least two staff, 
including a Superintendent of Economic Development. 


The primary objective of the sector is to address the challenges of Indian economic development, 
thereby furthering the objectives of Indian self-government and economic self-reliance. This 
will be accomplished by encouraging business development and participation in the mainstream 
economy through the provision of opportunities to develop the capacity of the First Nations’ 
financial, sectoral and business development institutions and initiatives. 

The means by which this takes place include: 


* a progressive relinquishing of control of sector resources and the transfer of decision making 
to Indian controlled mechanisms; 


* providing, with the help of CAEDS partners, a unified federal government approach to 
economic and employment development; and, 


¢ taking advantage of provincial, other federal, and private sector resources to the greatest 
extent possible. 


Specific initiatives include: 


¢ tripartite negotiations toward establishing an economic development Memorandum of 
Understanding between the Indian, federal and provincial governments; 


* capacity building at the community, tribal council, association and regional levels within the 
Indian community; 


¢ establishing DIAND’s role and level of participation in sectoral development activities; 
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« focussing attention on potential resource development possibilities, hitherto unavailable to or 
unexploited by Ontario native people; and, 


» research and advocacy initiatives, related to CAEDS implementation, achievement and 


shortfalls with the view to improving CAEDS outcomes, and devising ways and means of 
doing so. 


Regional CED Approach 
Funding: Allocation, Arrangements and Requirements 


Allocation 

Funding is targetted for sectoral organizations; community development support (CEDOs); 
affiliated First nations; unaffiliated First nations; Indian Community Resource Strategy 
(ICHRS); transitional project funding; and research and advocacy. 


It is projected that the various organizations will use funding as follows:.45 percent in service 
delivery; 50 percent in flow-through funding and 5 percent in planning activities. 


Arrangements and Requirements 
Funding arrangements and corresponding cash flows are negotiated on the basis of each 
organization’s operating plan which must address the range of economic development services 


and programs being made available to its membership. Arrangements to date include CFAs and 
AFAs ranging from one to five-year terms. 


Service: Delivery, Objectives and Client Requirements 


Delivery 


At the service delivery level, staff from the Ontario Region and the four district offices work 
with First Nations on a consultative, advisory, advocacy and brokerage basis. 


Objectives 
Their objective is to help strengthen CEDOs’ capacity for providing economic development and 


advisory services by helping to improve CEDO organizational structures and assisting their 
member communities in business and resource development. 
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CEDOs are expected to work with their membership by: 
- helping identify and develop business opportunities and business plans; 


- planning, organizing and implementing specific business employment or related projects; 
and, 


* maintaining contact, communication and liaison with various agencies oriented to 
employment and training. 


Client Requirements 
The client will be expected to complete an application form, submit a business plan and related 


information and provide equity to the project. He/she will work with CEDO staff to meet the 
requirements of funding agencies and provide the follow-up reporting required. 


Interdepartmental/Intergovernmental Partnership Mechanisms 

In the Ontario Region a CAED Strategy Management Implementation Committee has been 
formed, composed of representatives of DIAND, ISTC’s Aboriginal Economic Programs and 
EIC. This committee has overall responsibility for developing and co-ordinating 
interdepartmental and intergovernmental delivery of the strategy in the Ontario Region, 
providing direction and guidelines. It meets on a regular basis or as required. At present, the 


committee is focussing on the negotiation of a Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) between 
Canada, Ontario and First Nations. 


Indian and Inuit Partnership Mechanisms 
Negotiations with Ontario and the First Nations have not as yet resulted in a formal MOU. First 


Nations deal with the Ontario Native Affairs Directorate on policy matters and the various 
provincial line ministries and agencies on project matters. 


Provincial Programs and Services 


The Ontario provincial government offers various programs and services for which Indian 
economic development clients are eligible. These include: 


Attorney General Office, Ontario Native Affairs Directorate 
- develops and co-ordinates Ontario native affairs policy; 


* co-ordinates access to other provincial programs and services; and, 
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¢ administers Aboriginal Core Funding Program to three provincial native organizations. 


Ministry of Citizenship, Native Community Branch 


¢ administers Native Small Business Centres Program funding toward the creation of small 
business centres and business parks; 


* administers Special Projects and Services Grants funding toward small 
community/organizational development initiatives; and, 


¢ administers Futures funding toward work experience program for native youth. 


Ministry of Natural Resources 


* administers Freight Equalization Assistance Program funding subsidies toward 
transportation costs of northern commercial fishermen; 


¢ administers Fisheries Industrial Development Program facilitating commercial ventures 
through research; 


* administers Forest Management Agreements Program which assists Ontario Indian Forestry 
Development Program; and, 


* administers Canada/Ontario Resource Development Agreement which provides funding to ¢ 
status Indians for the use of renewable natural resources. 


Ministry of Northern Development and Mines 


* administers Winter Roads Program: funding toward the operation of a winter road system to 
reduce transportation costs of remote communities; 


* administers Municipal Economic Development Assistance Program which provides funding 
to assist northern communities to get access to economic opportunities; 


* administers Remote Airport Development and Maintenance Program providing for a system 
of public airports in remote communities; 


- administers Nor-Dev providing economic assistance in northern communities in employment 
incentives, industrial infrastructure, resource diversification and tourism development; and, 


* administers Wild Rice Research Program supporting the development of wild rice as 
commercial product. 
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Ministry of Transportation 


- administers Municipal Roads Program providing subsidies for the construction, maintenance 
and improvement of public access roads in reserves and native communities. 


Ministry of Skills Development 


* administers Ontario Job Strategy Program providing funding toward innovative and special 
needs training. 


Ministry of Industry, Trade and Technology 


- administers New Ventures Program providing loans on a cash equity basis. 


Ministry of Tourism and Recreation 


* administers Capital Construction Assistance Program for Northern Ontario providing 
assistance toward the development of tourism and recreational attractions, public facilities 
and infrastructure. 
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Manitoba Region 


Regional Organization and Staff Services 


Mission Statement 


“To provide professional economic services to Manitoba First Nations to enable their 
achievement of an improved quality of life.” 


Regional Structure, Objectives and Initiatives 


The Economic Development Directorate in Manitoba works with tribal councils, unaffiliated 
First Nations, sectoral corporations and other Indian organizations for delivery of a 
comprehensive range of economic services to on-reserve residents. 


The region provides capacity building assistance of these community based economic 
development organizations through professional advisory services, workshops, specialized 
training in community economic development techniques, roles and responsibilities of board of 
directors, negotiating skills and training for trainers. 


In the spirit of Indian control of the process, consultation will continue with the chiefs of 
Manitoba’s first nations to develop a long-term strategy on economic development services. This 


will result in a more influential role for Indian leadership in the delivery of economic 
development services to their members. 


Staff Services 


Services are provided in the following program areas: 


Community Economic Development 
This unit provides financial and advisory support to Community Economic Development 


Organizations (CEDOs) at the band and tribal level. Major activities include assisting CEDOs in 
organizational development, capacity building, and levering funds from other sources. 


Sectoral Economic Development 
Financial and advisory support is provided to sectors that at present are not addressed by 


CEDOs. The major areas of activity being agriculture, aquaculture, fishing, and wild life 
management. 
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Resource Development and Management 


DIAND in co-operation with ISTC and EIC, plays an advocacy role in the management of 
renewable resources and the management and exploitation of non renewable resources. 


Commercial Development 

This unit provides advocacy, brokerage, and advisory expertise to Indian entrepreneurs, Indian 
communities, and special projects. As a lender of last resort the unit provides direct loans in 
areas of the province not serviced by an existing Aboriginal Capital Corporation (ACC). The 
unit provides loan guarantees as required to on-reserve projects. 

At the present time the Manitoba Indian Agricultural Development Corporation is the only ACC 


operating in the province. Development work is presently underway to establish additional 
ACC’s to eventually replace the IEDF loan program. 


Resource Access Negotiations 


Act as a broker between Indian governments and organizations offering joint venture 
opportunities for developing natural resources on and adjacent to Indian lands. 


Act as a broker between Indian governments and the provincial government in the negotiation 
and co-management of resources on and adjacent to Indian lands. 


Research and Advocacy 


The aim is to influence national policy, program design, and develop positive relations with 
investment, business, government communities, and First Nations organizations. 


Regional CED Approach 
Funding Allocation and Arrangements 


Allocation 


There are seventeen community economic development organizations (CEDOs) and one sectoral 
institution in the province of Manitoba. Seven tribal organizations represent 50 Manitoba First 
Nations and ten CEDOs are individually band owned and operated entities. 


Funding provided to CEDOs is based on “one” service delivery unit for each 700 on-reserve 
population, with a minimum base allocation per band and the balance distributed on an 
“on-reserve per capita” basis. The CEDOs use approximately 45 percent of these funds for 
delivery of services and 55 percent for flow-through purposes. 
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Arrangements and Requirements 


The type of arrangement and flow of cash are based on the CEDO’s required operational need. 
These include multi-year Alternative Funding Arrangements, single-year inclusion in the 
organization’s “Comprehensive Funding Arrangement” or a separate “Flexible Transfer 
Payment” arrangement. A complete Operational Plan is a prerequisite for a CEDO wishing 
to enter any of these arrangements. 


Service: Delivery, Objectives and Client Requirements 


Delivery 
Regional management and staff work with the CEDOs as the primary client on community based 
economic planning and development. Advisory services are also provided on major projects, 


renewable and non renewable resources and to Indian owned and controlled sectoral 
organizations. 


Objectives 
DIAND'’s regional officers concentrate mainly on transferring skills to CEDO staff, assisting in 


organizational development, strengthening CEDOs’ capacity for delivering advisory services, 
and helping them to develop long-term operating plans. 


Client Requirements 

In the context of the DIAND components of the CAED Strategy, the CEDO is the client. The 
tribal, sectoral or band CEDO is expected to establish priorities for its economic development 
program and service delivery, in consultation with its membership, and provide DIAND with an 
outline of proposed activities in the form of an operating plan. Once funding is approved, the 
CEDO is responsible for managing and administering the programs, and also provides advisory 
services to individual clients. 


There are common themes representative of the respective objectives of the CEDOs. These 
include: | 


* comprehensive community based economic planning 
* to develop a viable business community 
* to create jobs for the local labour market; and, 


¢ to develop entrepreneurial skills and knowledge within the communities. 
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Generally, these objectives are developed in pursuit of higher level goals such as: 
¢ to decrease the dependency of the community on transfer payments; 
* to maximize the self-sufficiency of the community; and, 


¢ to contribute to the social and economic well-being of the community. 


Interdepartmental/Intergovernmental Partnership Mechanisms 


A regional CAED Strategy Committee with membership from the three federal departments, 
DIAND, ISTC and EIC was established in July 1990. The purpose of the committee is to share 
program information, to identify major projects for program co-ordination, and to co-ordinate 
program delivery and application with respect to major projects. 


A working sub-group of the regional committee has been established to co-ordinate program 
delivery and application with respect to the construction of a hydro land-line distribution 
network in Northeastern Manitoba. 


A formal memorandum of understanding with the provincial government has not been 
established to date. Informal relationships have, however, been established with respect to the 
hydro land-line construction project. 


Relationships with individual provincial departments are being maintained. These relationships ¢ 
usually focus on a specific project; e.g. wild-life management, fisheries, agriculture, tourism, etc. 


Indian and Inuit Partnership Mechanisms 


Discussions with the First Nations associations were initiated during the 1989-90 fiscal year with 
the intended purpose of developing a mechanism for First Nations participation in the 
management of the regional economic development program. The region is intending to step-up 
these discussions with the objective of having such a mechanism in place by April 1991. It is 
expected that the partnership with the First Nations will also pursue the development of national 
policy recommendations. This is an exciting and challenging initiative for both DIAND and the 
First Nations. 
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Provincial Programs and Services 
The Manitoba government maintains and offers a wide range of services and programs through 


various departments and agencies for the development of the provincial economy. Some of these 
include the following, to which Indian economic development clients are eligible to apply: 


Manitoba Farm Credit Corporation 
Financial aid to farmers through: 

¢ Farm Credit Programs 

¢ Rebate Program 


¢ Direct loans 


Manitoba Agriculture 
* Northern Horticulture Program 


* 4-H and Youth Programs 


Manitoba Culture, Heritage and Recreation 
* Community Cultural Council Grant 

* consultative services 

¢ Indian Cultural Education Centres 


* Sports and Recreational Assistance (equipment grants, recreation grants, regional sports 
association grants, and construction of recreational facilities) 


Manitoba Northern Affairs 


* Community Places Program — assistance for capital projects, projects creating long-term 
benefits contributing to quality of life, as well as generating immediate employment 


Manitoba Marketing Network 


¢ marketing advice to small- and medium-sized businesses 
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Manitoba Co-operative Promotion Board 
* assists with the development, education and promotion of cO-operatives in Manitoba ‘ 


* provides loans and loan guarantees 


Manitoba Agriculture Credit Corporation (Fishermen’s Loans Section) 


* assistance in establishing, developing, and operating fishing businesses 


Manitoba Travel/Development 


* tourism development consulting services in various areas 


Manitoba Industry, Trade and Tourism 
* management development, marketing advice, and training 


- Business Resource Centre (information on government programs) 


Manitoba Department of Education 


* special university assistance for natives, northerners and low-income groups (various ¢ 
professions) 


* management of community economic and organization development 
¢ career opportunities for natives 
* upgrading, trades, apprenticeship skill development and training assistance 


* Access North — The Pas program (certificate program in various construction trades) 


Manitoba Department of Labour 


* apprenticeship training 


Manitoba Employment and Economic Security 
* Selkirk Training Plan Program (on-the-job training in woodwork and metalwork skills) 


* Northern Employment Support Services 
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Manitoba Youth Job Centre Program 

Student Temporary Employment Program in Government 
Northern Relocation Program 

Career Start Program 


Northern Youth Core Program 
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Saskatchewan Region 


Regional Organization and Staff Services 


Regional Structure Objectives and Initiatives 


The Economic Development Directorate in Saskatchewan administers its programs from a 
regional office in Regina and district offices located in Meadow Lake, Prince Albert and Fort 
Qu’ Appelle. 


The region is working with tribal councils, sectoral corporations, unaffiliated bands and other 
Indian organizations to provide advisory and financial assistance, conduct research, and promote 
Indian economic activity to public and private sector agencies. The region helps build local 
Capacity for managing economic development and putting more Indian community residents into 
the business and wage economies. Funding assists local Indian governments to set up 
Community Economic Development Organizations (CEDOs). Development and delivery of 
training to staff who deliver economic development programs at the CEDO level are ongoing, 
including Board of Director training, negotiating skills, and training for trainers. Networks 
establishment with other federal and provincial departments and the private sector continue in 
order to enhance their participation in Indian Economic Development. 


Staff Services 
Staff services are provided in the following areas: 


Community Economic Development services support Indian government initiatives for 
expanding business and employment opportunities in Indian communities. The division provides 
assistance in developing operating plans, ensuring funding is in place, monitoring progress and 
arranging training and development. 


Commercial Development division provides advocacy, brokerage, and advisory expertise to 
Indian businesses and communities. In the loans and guarantees area the region is negotiating the 
sale of the part of the portfolio to an Indian controlled loan company and disposing of the 
balance of the loans. The region will continue its residual role in the loan guarantee areas for 
status Indian business interests on-reserve (Section 89 of the Indian Act). 


Resource Access Negotiations operate as a broker between Indian governments and 
organizations offering joint venture opportunities for developing natural resources on Indian 
lands, and to contract with provinces and private sector developers to develop and manage 
resources on Crown lands. 
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Research and Advocacy services provide training tools for Indian organizations, provide access 
to research information on projects, assist with follow-up and assess government policy to better 
suit economic potential. 


Regional CED Approach 
Funding: Allocation, Arrangements and Requirements 


Allocation 


Funding in the Saskatchewan Region is targetted for sectoral organizations, tribal 
councils/CEDOs unaffiliated bands. 


It is projected that the various organizations will use 50 percent of their funding in service 
delivery, 49 percent in flow-through funding and 1 percent in planning activities. 


Arrangements and Requirements 
Funding arrangements and corresponding cash flows are negotiated based on each organization’s 
operating plan which addresses the range of economic development services and programs for its 


members. Arrangements to date include both CFAs and AFAs ranging from one to five-year 
terms. 


Service: Delivery, Objectives and Client Requirements 


Delivery 


At the actual service level, three Saskatchewan districts and the regional staff deal with the 
Indian community on organization development, major projects and resource development. 


Objectives 

In most cases the staff of CEDOs will deal with their client members and be expected to: 
* help identify and develop business opportunities and business plans; 

* plan, organize and implement specific business employment or related projects; and, 


* maintain contact with various programs oriented to employment and training and play a lead 
role in communicating and liaising with these agencies. 
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Client Requirements 

The client will be expected to complete an application form, submit a business plan and related 
information, as well as provide equity to the project. He or she will then work with a CEDO 
officer to meet the requirements of funding agencies, and provide any follow-up reporting 
required. 

Interdepartmental/Intergovernmental Partnership Mechanisms 

In the Saskatchewan Region a CAED Strategy Management Committee has been formed, 
composed of members of DIAND, EIC and ISTC’s Aboriginal Economic Programs. This 
committee has overall responsibility for ensuring a co-ordinated interdepartmental and 
intergovernmental delivery of the CAED Strategy in the region. It meets quarterly, or more often 


as required, and will provide direction and guidelines regarding regional operational 
co-ordination to the departments involved. 


Indian and Inuit Partnership Mechanisms 


The development of a partnership with the Government of Saskatchewan under the CAED 
Strategy has not yet been formalized. 


The various Indian organizations and clients deal with the appropriate provincial departments 
and agencies on a project-by-project basis. 


Provincial Programs and Services 
The Saskatchewan government maintains and offers a wide range of services and programs 


through various departments and agencies, aimed at developing the provincial economy. These 
include the following, for which Indian economic development clients are eligible to apply: 


Saskatchewan Indian and Native Affairs Secretariat 
* administers an Indian Economic Development Fund in the form of grants 


* provides and co-ordinates access to other provincial departments. 


Saskatchewan Economic Diversification and Trade has available: 
¢ Business Resource Centres 


« Incentive Programs 
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¢ Venture Capital Program 

¢ Marketing and Research Programs 

¢ Northern Saskatchewan Revolving Fund 
¢ Business Immigration Program 


¢ Tourism Program. 


Saskatchewan Economic Development Corporation (SEDCO) 


* provides financing options (i.e., Operating, Working Capital Loans, Guarantees, 
Lease/Purchase). 


Saskatchewan Rural Development has available: 
¢ Community Planning and Development Services 
. ¢ Agricultural Extension Services 


¢ Rural Service Centres. 


Saskatchewan Human Resources, Labour and Development administers: 
¢ Labour Relations, Regulations and Standards 
* Occupational Health and Safety 


* Opportunities Program. 


Saskatchewan Agricultural Credit Corporation administers: 


* Agricultural Loan Program. 


Saskatchewan Parks and Renewable Resources administers: 


* hunting and trapping regulations. 


Saskatchewan Power Northern Enterprise Fund administers: 


* funding for economic development education and training in the north. 
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Alberta Region 


Regional CED Approach 
Funding: Allocation, Arrangements and Requirements 


Allocation 


In the Alberta region, funding is provided for Operations and Maintenance, Alberta Indian 
Agricultural Development Corporation, Alberta Indian Investment Corp., arts and crafts, 
Athabasca Native Development Corp., special initiatives, tribal councils and unaffiliated bands. 


The formula used in establishing the total economic development funding is based on on-reserve 
population for both “service delivery units” and “flow-through” funding as follows: 


SERVICE DELIVERY UNITS (1 unit = $ ): 
ON-RESERVE POPULATION NO. OF UNITS 


1 - 699 

700 - 1699 
1700 - 2699 
2700 - 3699 
4700 and over 


Akh WN 


FLOW-THROUGH FUNDING: 


On-reserve population X $ 


Arrangements and Requirements 
Alberta bands sign Alternate Funding Arrangements or Comprehensive Agreements with the 


Alberta region in which the total amount of each program’s dollars is identified. Economic 
Development dollars are identified by a funding formula. 
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Once budgets have been determined by the Funding Formula (previously provided) for 
individual bands, the region’s CEDO advisor to the bands meets with chief and council to 
discuss the minimum requirements, and the choices available to the band under the DIAND 
Economic Development Funding Guidelines. The band then informs the region of its minimum 
requirements and chosen economic development activities through a document known as a 
community action plan (CAP). DIAND’s Economic Development CAP Committee reviews this 
plan, which includes a 12-month cash flow correlating cash requirements to activities planned. 
Once the CAP is approved, the region’s Comprehensive Agreement Co-ordinating Section is 
directed to disburse funds in accordance with the cash flow approved in the CAP. 


The Alberta Region Committee consisted of three members of the Economic Development 


Program, who reviewed the Community Action Plans from the tribal councils and unaffiliated 
bands. Provided the requirements are addressed, the plan is approved. 


Service: Delivery, Objectives and Client Requirements 


Delivery 
At the service delivery level, tribal councils and the regional CEDO advisors deal with the Indian 


communities, in relation to business opportunities, monitoring Community Action Plans, 
leveraging of funding and employment and training opportunities. 


Client Requirements 


The client is expected to complete a Business Plan and/or application for employment subsidies 
and training funds. 


Interdepartmental/Intergovernmental Partnership Mechanisms 


In Alberta a partnership with the province has not established in relation to the CAED Strategy. 


Provincial Programs and Services 


Although the Alberta government offers only limited services and programs to native clientele, 
several provincially-funded agencies provide a range of services. These include: 
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Alberta Municipal Affairs 


Improvement District and Native Services Division 


* grants for projects engaged in resource development 


Alberta Career Development 


* wage subsidies grants 


Alberta Gaming Commission 


¢ hunting and trapping regulations 


Department of Environment 


° environmental issues 


Federal and Intergovernmental Affairs 


¢ liaison for provincial/federal relations — native issues 


Forestry, Lands and Wildlife 


« issue of permits — logging and wildlife regulations 


Native Venture Capital Fund 


e loans and advice 


Canada/Alberta Northern Development Agreement 


* loans and grants 


Athabasca Native Development Corporation 


* services — environment and projects 
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British Columbia Region 


Regional Organization and Staff Services 


Regional Structure, Objectives and Initiatives 

The Economic Development Program is structured into three basic units: 

Community Economic Development, this unit provides financial and advisory support to 
Community Economic Development Organizations (CEDOs) at the band and tribal level. Major 


activities include assisting CEDOs in organizational development, capacity building, and 
levering funds from other sources. 


Direct Services and Resource Development, this unit manages the on-reserve Loan Guarantee 
and Direct Loan programs, works with Aboriginal Capital Corporations to transfer 
administration of direct loans, and provides advisory assistance to bands, tribal councils and 
sectoral institutions in the areas of fisheries, forestry, tourism and minerals. 


Planning, Analysis, and Administration, this unit carries out all the internal planning, data-base, 
and administrative functions. 


The overall objective of the program is to transfer responsibility for economic development 
services to Community Economic Development Organizations. 


To meet this objective, DIAND staff work in partnership with CEDOs to define goals, and to 
Carry out activities to achieve those goals. 


Some specific initiatives include: 


- Establishment of a First Nations Management Committee to assist the Director of Economic 
development in establishing policy direction, strategic plans, and resource allocation models; 


« Workshops on CAEDS in five locations throughout B.C. Region, to encourage the 
development of “networks” among CEDOs; 


¢ Joint training initiatives, in partnership with CEDOs; 


- Staff exchange pilot program, between DIAND and CEDOs; 
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* Client organized conferences and workshops providing networking and professional 
development opportunities: 
— Ethic in Education, a Native Natural Resource Management Education project 
— Food Pacific ’90 
— Opportunities in Forest and related industries 
— Cultural Business Workshop; 
* Regional CAEDS Workshop, to exchange information and improve networking among 
CEDOs, sectoral institutions, aboriginal capital corporations, government, and the private 
sector; and, 


- Devolution of existing loans to aboriginal capital corporations. 


Staff Services 

Regional staff provide services to CEDOs and CEDO staff in the following areas: 

¢ Planning; 

¢ Organizational development; 

+ Capacity building and professional development; 

* Specific assistance and training to Economic Development Officers including business plan 
analysis, economic and business planning, human resource development, and other related 
training; 

* Leveraging funds from other sources; 

- Evaluating progress towards objectives; 

¢ Working with the private sector; and, 


* Resource development: major projects in forestry, fisheries, minerals and tourism. 


Some services are also provided to both CEDOs and individual communities in the following 
areas: 


* Loan Guarantees; 


* Information on sources of direct lending assistance from Aboriginal Capital Corporations 
and other financial lending institutions; 


* Resource Access Negotiations; 
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- Consulting assistance from staff experts in forestry, fisheries, minerals and tourism, and 


, 


Regional CED Approach 


Networking with all levels of government and the private sector. 


Funding: Allocation, Arrangements and Requirements 


Allocation 

In the B.C. Region, 90 percent of the economic development program budget has been targetted 
to tribal and band-based Community Economic Development Organizations. In addition, 10 
percent is directed towards sectoral institutions in the areas of forestry, agriculture, fisheries, and 
arts and crafts. 


It is projected that the various types of CEDOs will use 40 percent of their funding in service 
delivery and overhead, and 60 percent in flow-through funding for specific projects. 


Arrangements and Requirements 
Funding arrangements are negotiated based on each CEDO’s operating plan, which addresses the 


2 range of economic and employment development services to be offered to the organization’s 
membership. Funding arrangements can be through CFAs and AFAs, with a multi-year option. 


Service: Delivery, Objectives and Client Requirements 


Delivery 
In the B.C. Region, regional field staff work with the CEDO as the primary client. 
Technical and advisory assistance to the CEDO’s membership is provided by CEDO staff. 


Technical assistance in specific resource sectors and lending programs is also available directly 
from the regional office. 


Objectives 


In keeping with DIAND’s program devolution objectives, field staff concentrate mainly on 
transferring skills to CEDO staff, assisting in organizational development, strengthening 
CEDOs’ capacity for delivering advisory services, and helping them develop multi-year 
operating plans. 
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Client Requirements 


In the context of the DIAND components of the CAED Strategy, the CEDO is the client. The 
tribal, sectoral or band CEDO is expected to establish priorities for its economic development 
program and service delivery, in consultation with its membership, and provide DIAND with an 
outline of proposed activities in the form of an operating plan. Once funding is approved, the 
CEDO is responsible for managing and administering the programs, and also provides advisory 
services to individual clients. 


Indian and Inuit Partnership Mechanisms 

In the B.C. Region, a partnership approach to the CAED Strate gy implementation has been 
developed with other government departments and First Nations (see chart). The First Nations 
Economic Development Committee acts as an advisory board to the department, and plays a 
decision-making role in some areas of programm allocation. A member of this Committee 
participates on the DIAND/EIC/ISTC Regional Steering Committee, which has been established 
to ensure a co-ordinated approach to delivery of the CAED Strategy. 

An informal “networking” relationship exists with the provincial government, with formal 
agreements in certain specific areas of sectoral development (DIAND), employment and training 
(EIC), etc. A number of informal working committees involving DIAND, First Nations and the 


province have been dealing with specific projects and issues in forestry, mining and wildlife 
management sectors. 


Provincial Programs and Services 
The British Columbia government offers a wide range of services and programs, aimed at 


development of the provincial economy. Aboriginal people and organizations can make 
application to these programs which include the following: 


Ministry of Native Affairs has available: 

* First Citizens Loan Program for business Start-up and expansion 
* Post-loan advisory services 

¢ First Citizens bursaries for post-secondary students 

* Grants to Friendship Centres 


* Transportation costs for Elders to attend cultural or educational workshops. 
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Ministry of Regional and Economic Development has available: 

* Small Business Incentive Program 

¢ Industrial Diversification Program 

¢ Regional Seed Capital Program 

* Resource Industry Value-Focus on forest products sector 

¢ Small Business Venture Capital Program 

¢ Tourism: Product Development 

¢ Venture Net Matching Services 

¢ Training and Management Development — Assistance to Associations Program 


¢ Business Information Centre Program. 


B.C. Chamber of Commerce has available: 


¢ Canada Opportunities Investment Network: Start-up financing information. 


Ministry of Advanced Education and Training 
* Training Opportunities Program 

¢ Training Program for Disabled Persons 

¢ Training Investment Program 


¢ Student Venture Loan Program. 


Ministry of Energy, Mines and Petroleum Resources 
¢ Mine Development 
¢ Mineral Exploration Program 


¢ Mineral Opportunities Program. 
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Ministry of Forests — District Offices 


* Small Business Forest Enterprise Program. 


Ministry of Social Services and Housing 


* Employment Opportunity Program — Employment Plus. 


B.C. Trade Development Corporation 
* New Exporters to Border States (NEBS) 


¢ B.C. Business Network. 


Ministry of Tourism and Provincial Secretary 


* Tourism Industry Support Program. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 


* Food Industry Development Program. 


B.C. Purchasing Commission 


* Public Sector Purchasing Policy. 
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Northwest Territories Region 


Regional Organization and Staff Services 


Regional Structure, Objectives and Initiatives 

There is only one reserve in the N.W.T. Region. DIAND works specifically with the Indian and 
Inuit communities assisting with community, employment and resource development. ISTC’s 
primary responsibility is business development and the department services the Western Arctic 
from Yellowknife and the Eastern Arctic from Montreal, Quebec. EIC has seven employment 
centres across the N.W.T. and is responsible for employment development. DIAND works with 
individuals, businesses, communities and sectoral training institutions. 


Discussions are currently underway for the establishment of an advisory committee on CAEDS 
implementation, which would include CEDOs, by the end of fiscal year 1990-1991. 


Indian and Inuit Affairs staff are dealing directly with both communities and businesspersons 
while CEDOs are becoming operational. 


The issues of prime concern to both regional staff and CEDOs are: 
* Joint capacity building; 

* Strategic and operational planning; 

- Training and skills development; 

* Networking and communications; 

* Understanding of the CAED Strategy by all parties; 

- Understanding of role change; 

* Community consultation process; and 


* Staffing of CEDOs. 
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Staff Services 


In the N.W.T. Region, the Director has over-all responsibility for the regional sectors’ 
operations, including planning, programming, personnel and financial management. The 
Economic Development Clerk is responsible for clerical and administration aspects of regional 
operations. The Regional Programs Manager is the lead officer for strategic planning, policy 
development, employment and training, and the co-ordination of programs, administration and 
communications. 


There are three area managers: the Area Manager for the South is the lead officer for service 
delivery to the South Slave, Deh Cho and North Slave sub-regions and co-ordination of 
commercial development; the Area Manager for the North is the lead officer for service delivery 
to the Sahtu, Mackenzie/Delta and Inuvialuit sub-regions, and co-ordination of resource 
development; the Area Manager for the East is the lead officer for service delivery to Kitikmeot, 
Keewatin and Baffin sub-regions, N.W.T. Inuit institutions, and co-ordination of all regional 
Inuit related matters. 


Regional CED Approach 
Funding: Allocation, Arrangements and Requirements 


Allocation 


Funding is targetted for sectoral organizations, community economic and employment 
development activities (CEDOs) and Indian Community Human Resource Strategy (ICHRS). 


It is projected that the various organizations will use funding as follows: 50 percent in service 
delivery; 25 percent in flow-through funding; and 25 percent for planning and organizational 
development. 


Arrangements and Requirements 


Funding arrangements and corresponding cash flows are negotiated on the basis of each 
organization’s operating plan, which must address the range of economic development services 
and programs being made available to its membership. All funding has been arranged through 
annual Flexible Transfer Payments (FTPs). 


Service: Delivery, Objectives and Client Requirements 


Delivery 


At the service delivery level, staff from the NWT Region work with First nations on a 
consultative, advisory, advocacy and brokerage basis. 


From a policy perspective, DIAND is the lead department for community development in that it 
is responsible for helping Indian and Inuit development institutions improve their service 
Capacity and expertise. From an operational viewpoint, the N.W.T. region is assisting Indian and 
Inuit communities to establish CEDOs and build the capacity to provide their own economic 
services. 


From a policy perspective, DIAND is responsible for providing resource management services to 
communities in the N.W.T. In the N.W.T. region, this residual role focusses on resource 
management support to individual and groups of communities, implementation of the RAN 
program, participation in and implementation of the national resource sector strategy and support 
to sectoral institutions. 


In the N.W.T., DIAND’s residual responsibilities are to work with communities and build 
Capacity to deliver economic and employment services; to help all parties understand the CAED 


Strategy and the implications of the role changes; to share information and to co-operate with 
CAED Strategy partners in implementing the strategy. 


Objectives 

The objective is to help develop and strengthen CEDOs capacity for delivering economic 
development advisory services, as well as CEDOs organizational structure and their member 
communities’ business and resource development. Emphasis should be placed on overcoming 
the gaps and shortcomings of services available from the Government of the NWT, and the 
programs of other agencies. 

DIAND delivery officers are expected to provide the following: 

* Effective working relationship with community organization; 

¢ Information sharing; 


¢ Sensitivity to regional disparities; 


* Technical and management information to support the creation of CEDOs who can provide 
economic and employment services to their constituents; and, 


- Monitoring and evaluation of performance. 
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The client (CEDO) is expected to: 

* Build and strengthen their capacity to deliver advisory, economic and employment services: 
* Deliver a quality service; 

- Define appropriate indicators to satisfy constituents; 

- Understand role change; and, 

* Undertake comprehensive CEDO staff training and Board of Directors training. 

CEDOs are expected to work with their memberships by: 

* helping identify and develop business Opportunities and business plans; 


* planning, organizing and implementing specific business, employment or related projects; 
and, 


* maintaining contact, communication and liaison with various agencies oriented to business 
development, employment and training. 


Client Requirements 


The client will be expected to complete an application form, submit a business plan and related 
information, and provide equity to the project. He/she will work with CEDO staff to meet the 
requirements of funding agencies and provide the follow-up reporting required. 


Interdepartmental/Intergovernmental Partnership Mechanisms 


Co-ordination and co-operation between key governments and departments is very important to 
CAEDS implementation in the N.W.T. Currently, liaison occurs on a project or issue specific 
basis. Discussion on the development of more formal mechanisms is ongoing, however, more 
time is needed in order to clarify appropriate processes, given the unique operational 
Characteristics and environment existent in the N.W.T. 


The N.W.T. Region involves the territorial government in the CAED Strategy partnership 
through a process of consultation when the need arises. 
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Indian and Inuit Partnership Mechanisms 

Preliminary discussion is occurring with the aim of clarifying appropriate mechanisms for Indian 
and Inuit partnership relationships. However, for this process and resulting arrangements to be 
meaningful, they must incorporate the full involvement of specific Dene and Inuit interests. 
More time is required for CAEDS implementation and CEDOs to mature in order that this can 
occur. Currently, direct Dene and Inuit involvement is sought, to the extent, possible, in all 


regionally based initiatives and decisions. More formalized arrangements are targetted for fiscal 
1991-1992. 


Territorial Programs and Services 


The N.W.T. Government’s grants, loans and contribution programs available by sector are: 


General Program for Business: 

* Business development financial assistance 
¢ Small business grants 

* Venture capital 


¢ Trade show assistance. 


Renewable Resource Businesses: 
* Commercial Fishery Assistance (offsetting high freight or production costs) 


* Forest Industry Assistance (reduced road construction costs, access to lumber supplies, 
carrying costs of inventories of log or lumber) 


* Renewable Resource Business Enhancement. 


Arts and Crafts Businesses: 
* Carving Stone Supply Assistance 


* Arts and Crafts Development Assistance (production and promotion of arts and crafts-related 
activities). 
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Tourism Development: 


* Tourism Management Development Contribution Program (off-setting the cost of upgrading 
management skills) 


* Tourism Cultural Attraction Contribution Program 
* Tourism Product Development Contribution Program 


* Tourism Support Contribution Program (funding zone associations to enable them to deliver 
tourism support programs within their respective zones) 


* Industry Association Core Funding Contribution Program. 
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Yukon Region 
eee 


Regional Organization and Staff Services 
Regional Structure, Objectives and Initiatives/Issues 


Regional Structure 

Services provided by the Economic Development Branch of Indian and Inuit Affairs, Yukon 
Region, are directed to 14 communities in the Yukon and three communities in Northern British 
Columbia. These communities represent 13 officially recognized Indian bands in the Yukon, and 
two Indian bands, and one other separate community in British Columbia. 

The status Indian population in the region is approximately 5,900 which represents a 63 percent 
increase in population over the pre-Bill C-31 population (compared to the national average 
increase of approximately 25 percent). The registered Indian population increase of 500 persons 


from the previous year is largely attributable to Bill C-31 registration. It is estimated that at least 
550 additional Indians will receive status under Bill C-31. 


Objectives 
The objective of the Regional and IA Economic Development unit is to assist CEDOs in 
developing the capacity to deliver economic development programs and services. As a result, 


CEDOs will be in a position to offer services to their membership in business and resource 
development. 


Initiatives/Issues 
Some of the issues/initiatives related to the region are as follows: 
* Economic Development Officer Training; 


* Yukon Comprehensive Land Claim negotiations and the implementation of the First Nations 
Self-Government; 


* the implementation of an equitable funding formula; 
* increased demands for training related to preparing First Nations for claims implementation; 


* change of role from business advisors to community development advisors; 
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* community consultation; 
*  inter-governmental awareness of CAEDS; and, 


* major resource development projects. 


Staff Service 


The Economic Development Program, I&IA, Yukon Region, is headed by the Director who 
reports functionally to the Assistant Deputy Minister, Economic Development, and is 
responsible for directing, designing, controlling and implementing programs to promote 
economic and employment development in First Nation communities. 


Two Area Managers report to the Director, and are accountable for developing, implementing 
and maintaining a regional strategy for establishing the capacity of a region-wide network of 
First Nation community controlled Economic Development Organizations (CEDOs). 


The Manger of Financial Services and Sectoral Institutions, reporting to the Director, is 
accountable for developing and implementing a regional Strategy for business and sectoral 
development and to assist Indian entrepreneurs to develop large scale business ventures, and to 
gain access to government and commercial sources of expertise and investments. The manager is 
also responsible for managing the I.E.D.F. direct and guaranteed loan portfolios. 


Reporting to the Director, the Employment and Training Co-ordinator is accountable for the 
delivery of the Indian Community Human Resource Development Strategy (ICHRS), assisting 
CEDOs in developing comprehensive human resource strategies, and ensuring that special 
employment equity measures are taken by public and large private sector employers. 


The Business Services Clerk reports to the Director and is accountable for developing and 
monitoring regional economic development operational planning and monitoring regional 
economic development operational planning and control systems, in addition to maintaining 
regional economic data-bases and performance measure systems. As well, the clerk provides 
administrative and budgetary control services within the division. 
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Regional CED Approach 
Funding: Allocation, Arrangements & Requirements 


Allocation 


The funding is specifically targetted for Community Economic Development Organizations, 
including the sectoral institutions, covering the 17 communities within the regional jurisdiction. 


Arrangements & Requirements 
Funding is provided through the Flexible Transfer Payments system and is based on an approved 


Operational Plan submitted by the CEDO, meeting the basic eligibility criteria as stated within 
the CAEDS process. 


Service: Delivery, Objectives & Client Requirements 


Delivery 


Staff deliver programs from the Yukon Regional office. The Area Managers have an equal 
number of communities under their jurisdiction. 


The Employment Co-ordinator, in addition to the Manager of Financial Services and Sectoral 
Institutions, as well as the Director, address the needs of all communities under their specialized 
areas. 

With DIAND administering community economic and resource development programs, the local 
Aboriginal Economic Program of Industry, Science & Technology Canada delivers business 


development programming, and the Canada Employment and Immigration Commission is 
responsible for training programs. 


Objectives 


The objective of the services delivery unit is to assist the CEDOs in developing the capacity to 
deliver economic and employment development programs and services. 


The objectives of the CEDOs in providing services to their membership are to: 
* provide client support services; 


* increase the number of Indian and Inuit businesses that contribute to the level of Indian and 
Inuit community wealth creation; and, 
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* increase the Indians and Inuit employed in and near the community. 


Client Requirements 


The client is expected to provide the department with a completed application form and an 
approved operational plan. 


In addition, the client will be responsible for any follow-up reports. 


Interdepartmental/Intergovernmental Partnership Mechanisms 

The Yukon Regional DIAND Economic Development Branch liaises on an ongoing basis with 
both the Aboriginal Economic Program of Industry, Science & Technology Canada and the 
Canada Employment and Immigration Commission. This is in the form of a regional committee, 
and it meets to discuss project specific issues, as well as general topics. 


Meetings are also arranged with other federal departments, in addition to Yukon Territorial 
Government Departments on an ongoing basis as required. 


Indian Partnership Mechanisms 
There are no formal Indian Partnership Mechanisms in place in the Yukon Region. 


Informal meetings with band Management groups and Economic Development officers are held 
on an ad hoc basis. 


The Yukon Region does not have an Inuit clientele base. 


Territorial Programs and Services 


The following Territorial Programs are offered as part of the Canada/Yukon Economic 
Development Agreement: 


Small Business Incentive Program 


* Designed to assist small business in becoming more internationally and technologically 
competitive in the 21st Century 


* Sub-programs consist of: Introduction to Technolo gy, Diversification & Demonstration 


Projects, Introduction of New Management Systems, and Industry & Entrepreneurial 
Development Support. 
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Tourism Sub-A greement 


Designed to promote international competitiveness and excellence in products and services 


* Development and marketing efforts are focussed on high return markets while continuing to 
maintain existing markets. 


Economic Development Planning Sub-A greement 


¢ Provides support under two elements: Planning & Community Economic Development 
Planning 


* Planning Element will consider funding studies related to communities to enable them to 
participate in the planning of community-based economic development projects. 


Mineral Resources Sub-A greement 


* Assistance available under three elements: Geological Studies, Geochemical Surveys and 
Mining Research and Development. 


- Geological Studies: provides a systematic, state-of-the art information base on the 
relationship between mineral deposits and geology. 


- Geochemical Surveys: provides geochemical information that helps define the 
mineral potential of selected areas, to stimulate regional broadly based exploration, 
and to extend the existing coverage of regional chemical mapping. 

- Mineral Research & Development: assists in improving the economic efficiency of 


the mining industry, to promote improved environmental performance of mining 
operations, and to foster improved co-ordination between industry and government. 


Renewable Resources Sub-A greement 


This sub-agreement provides assistance through three elements: Research & Planning; Pilot & 
Demonstration Initiatives; Business Development: 


Research & Planning: the purpose of this element is to: 


* promote analysis which identify renewable resource development on a sustainable 
basis 
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» promote research, analysis and resolution of constraints inhibiting the development of 
renewable resources 


- promote the preparation of sector strategies 
- promote training opportunities necessary for the development of various sectors. 


Pilot and Demonstration Initiatives: promotes the development and the commercial use of 
Yukon’s renewable resources on an environmentally and economically sustainable basis through 
the funding of pilot & demonstration projects illustrating long-term viability and adhering to the 
principles of environment-economy integration. 


Business Development: directed to encourage business development and improve productivity 
and competitiveness in the renewable resource sector through modernization, expansion and the 
establishment of enterprises which adhere to the principles of environment-economy integration 
by harvesting, processing and manufacturing. 
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Selected Excerpts from the Summary of 
Economic Development Program 
Terms and Conditions 


Eligibility Criteria For The Economic Development Program 


Potential recipients seeking funding assistance will be required to submit proposals in writing 
and to fulfil a number of eligibility criteria to include, but not limited to, the following: 


a) All Components 

The eligible recipient will be required to demonstrate: 

i) satisfactory management capacity; 

il) the intended impact on the client group or community; 

iii) compliance with the program objectives; and 

iv) proposed results are achievable within the given timeframe. 

The eligible recipient will also be required to submit a budget and a cash flow statement. 
b) Community Economic Development Services 


The eligible recipient for funding for the Community Economic Development 
Organizations sub-sub-activity will also be required to identify: 


i) a clear mandate and constituency support for the organization; 


ii) the markets and intended services, (e.g. financial, employment, investment, business, 
resource services) to be provided by the organization; 


ili) proposed clientele and beneficiaries; 
iv) projected revenues and expenditures; 
Vv) the projected leverage of funds from other sources, 


Vi) where relevant the potential for the organization to be self-sustaining; 
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C) 


d) 


e) 


vii) the processes for adhering to environmental protection provisions covered by the 
Canadian Environmental Protection Act (CEPA) guidelines; and 


viii) | other relevant information related to costs and social and economic benefits of the 
organization. 


Furthermore, only Community Economic Development Organizations which are 
incorporated will be eligible to provide sectoral services. 


Indian/Inuit/Innu Community Human Resources Strategy 

- Entrepreneurial Development 

Each proposal may include information regarding the number of participants, a 
description of the objective(s) and the intended activities to be undertaken, as well as a 
schedule of events for the duration of the project. 

Resource Development 

- Resource Identification, Access and Management 


Each proposal may include details of: 


i) the other party or parties to the negotiations or potential other party or parties to the 
negotiations, and an explanation of why the negotiations will succeed; 


ii) the applicant’s initiatives to secure funding from other sources; 


ili) the applicant’s past initiatives and expenditures which demonstrate a commitment to 
the project; and 


iv) the applicant’s planned initiatives and funding commitments to the project. 

Each proposal may require compliance with federal environmental legislation and policy. 

Indian Taxation Services 

i) To be eligible for support, a band or other organization must be directly involved in the 
development of Indian property taxation by-laws or related taxation systems or be 


involved in the field of property taxation in general with direct relevance to 
Indian taxation. 


ii) Recipients must agree to share findings and results of studies, and to participate, as 
appropriate, with other jurisdictions and interested parties in workshops, 
seminars, meetings, etc. 


( 


qc 
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Flexible Transfer Payments Indian/Inuit/Innu 
Class Of Recipients 


Listing of eligible recipients within Indian/Inuit/Innu class of recipients for Flexible 
Transfer Payments. 


— Indian individuals on-reserve/off-reserve 

— Inuit individuals 

— Indian Bands/Inuit Settlements 

— District Councils/Chief Councils 

— Indian and Inuit Associations/Organizations 

— Tribal Councils 

— Other Indian/Inuit Communities 

— Indian and Inuit Economic Institutions/Organizations 
— Corporations 

— Partnerships or groups of Indians/Inuit 

_— Beneficiaries of the James Bay Agreement and Northern Quebec Agreement 
— Indian Education Authorities 

— Indian Child Welfare Agencies 

— Beneficiaries of the North-Eastern Quebec Agreement 
— Cultural Education Centres 

— Indian and Inuit Co-operatives 

— Boards and Commissions 


Note: Where the term Indian is used, Innu are assumed to be included. 
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Flexible Transfer Payments (( 
Additional Terms And Conditions 
For Private And Public Class Of Recipients 


A) Listing of eligible recipients within Private and Public classes of recipients. 


Private 


— Corporations 

— School Boards 

— Other Legal Entities 

— Economic or Other Institutions 

— Agencies/Corporations 

— Profit and Non-profit Organizations 

— Employers 

— Local Authorities (i.e. Community) 

— Other Organizations 

— Non-Indian Individuals 

— Special Interest Groups ( 
— Universities and Colleges 

— Cooperatives 

— Training Institutions and Organizations 


Public 


— Training Institutions and Organizations 

— Provincial/Territorial Governments 

— Provincial/Territorial Agencies including Provincial School Boards 
— Municipalities 

— Crown Corporations 

— Local Authorities 

— Other Levels of Government 

— Boards and Commissions 

— Universities and Colleges 

— Cooperatives 


B) The objective of these terms and conditions is to ensure that appropriate contracts would be in 
place to improve the transfer payment management process within the Indian and Inuit ¢c 


C) 


D) 


E) 


F) 


G) 


H) 


1) 
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Affairs Program, and to ensure that defined results or programs outputs are obtained from 
funding recipients for a predetermined fixed amount of expenditures; 


The specific program criteria identifying the program objective, description and 
eligibility criteria for each component will be on-going; 


Flexible transfer payments are to be used to obtain a defined result or program output 
from the recipient for a predetermined fixed amount of expenditures; 


While there are no restrictions with respect to the Indian/Inuit ownership or control of these 
recipient vehicles, the beneficiaries must be Indian or Inuit; 


The department will negotiate with the recipient, the details of the arrangement including a 
sufficiently detailed financial and operating plan to determine the benefits to the 
beneficiaries; 


Payments will be made to recipients based on their budgets and approved cash flow. 
Conditions will be met before payment is made; 


The schedule and basis of payment will be in accordance with the Guide on Financial 
Administration, and any exemptions or restrictions placed on the department by Treasury 
Board. The rules on funding limits for F.T.P. cash advances shall be in accordance with 
the Cash Management Policy of the government as it relates to contributions, in the 
absence of similar guidelines for “Other Transfer Payments”. Advances will be 
accounted for in the year for which expenditures have been incurred; 


The maximum payable, in respect of individual Flexible Transfer Payment agreements, will 
not exceed the Minister’s authority for signing, making payments or amending 

agreements that conform with approved terms and conditions and are subject to 
parliamentary appropriations, 


The department will determine if any former public office holder who left the federal 
government in the last twelve months is employed by the prospective recipient or is a 
major shareholder. If the person was at the SM level or above, the recipient will be 
required to supply written confirmation from his/her former department that he/she is in 
compliance with the post-employment provisions of the Conflict of Interest and 
Post-Employment Code; | 


Independent auditors may be appointed by the department to review the financial records 
maintained by the recipient to ensure that the program is being managed within the 
agreed arrangement, and that generally accepted accounting principles and practices have 
been consistently applied in the maintenance of financial records; 
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J) 


K) 


L) 


M) 


N) 


Where deemed necessary, the recipient will be requested to provide a financial report and/or a . 
progress report to the department; the details of these reports are to be negotiated with the ( 
recipient; 


These terms and conditions will remain in effect until revised or rescinded by Treasury Board; 
The planned duration for any F.T.P. agreement shall not exceed one year; 


All proposals for Flexible Transfer Payment funding will be in writing and reviewed by 
Regional departmental officials. In some instances, regional departmental officials may 
establish committees composed of representatives from government departments and/or 
agencies, industry and Indian, Inuit or Innu organizations to review and make 
recommendations concerning the proposals; 


The final approval of F.T.P. proposals is the responsibility of the Minister of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development or a delegated person; either the Regional Director 
General, the H.Q. Program Director General, Headquarters Directors or the Regional 
Directors or their equivalents, and in Districts at the level of District Manager and 
Agency Superintendent or their equivalent, 


Authority to approve payments (by certifying that they are in accordance with the F.T.P. 
agreement) will be granted to departmental officers of DIAND at the levels of District 
Manager, Agency Superintendent or their equivalent, 


The Program Evaluation Branch will conduct periodic evaluations of the activities as 
determined by the Departmental Audit and Evaluation Committee. The objective of 
these evaluations will be to measure the overall effectiveness of programs in meeting the 
department’s stated objectives through the examination of a representative sample of 
projects or services; 


This examination may include, but is not limited to, a review of the critical phases in the 
administrative delivery systems of the programs and the nature of impacts and effects 
resulting from the implementation of programs. 
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Schedule I 
Flexible Transfer Payments 
Minimum Terms And Conditions 


Be Included In Agreements Between DIAND And Recipients 


Minimum Terms And Conditions 

Where an application for funding is approved, the recipient shall enter into an agreement, having 
such form and content as the Minister considers necessary or appropriate by including at least 
the following: 

(a) identification of the recipient of the funding; 

(b) purpose of the funding; 


(c) effective date, duration of the agreement, and date of signing; 


(d) the financial and/or non-financial conditions attached to the funding and the consequences of 
failure to adhere to these conditions; 


(e) the maximum amount payable and (particularly in the case of high risk projects provisions for 
termination and withdrawal); 


(f) the conditions to be met before payment is made, the schedule and the basis of payment; 


(g) authority to approve payments will be granted to officers of DIAND as specified in the 
departmental “Financial Signing Authorities” manual; 


(h) financial limitations (e.g., subject to appropriations); 


(i) provision, if applicable, that all federal environmental legislation will be conformed with; 
(j) provision for an audited financial statement on the overall financial position of the recipient, 
even though an audit and accompanying financial statements may not always be 
requested; 


(k) reports to be submitted according to each specific program activity requirement, and 


(1) specific remedial action to be discussed in the context of individual FTP agreements. 
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Management Terms And Conditions ( 
Between DIAND And The Treasury Board 
For Economic Development Contributions 


Eligible Recipients 


The class of Indian/Inuit/Innu recipients as identified on page 3 of this Annex and the class of 
private and public recipients on page 4 of this Annex. 


II. Objective 


To support Indians, Inuit and Innu to achieve economic growth and self-reliance through 
activities aimed at: 


improving access to private capital and other federal economic programs; 


instituting legal and structural measures which promote community-based economic 
growth; 


building capacity and strengthening Indian, Inuit and Innu Community Economic 
Development organizations; ¢ 


enabling community control over economic development and the management and 
exploitation of natural resources; 


increasing employability and local labour market participation; and 


optimizing federal, provincial and territorial support for community economic 
development. 


Ill Eligibility Criteria 

a) All Components 
Potential recipients seeking contribution funding assistance will be required to submit 
proposals in writing and to fulfill a number of eligibility criteria to include, but not be 
limited to, the following: 


i) satisfactory management capacity; 


ii) the intended impact on the client group or community; 


b) 


C) 


d) 
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iii) compliance with the program objectives; 


iv) specification of the target output to be achieved with the contribution agreement 
within a given time-frame; 


Vv) disclosure of the involvement of any former public servants and whether the Treasury 
Board post-employment guidelines apply; 


Vi) disclosure of all sources of funding; and 

Vii) soundness of budget and cash flow statement. 

In addition to the above, the following criteria must be met: 

Indian/Inuit/Innu Community Human Resources Strategy 

- Entrepreneurial Development 

Each proposal may include information regarding the number of participants, a 
description of the objective(s) and the intended activities to be undertaken, as well as a 
schedule of events for the duration of the project. 

Resource Development 

- Resource Identification, Access and Management 


Each proposal may include details of: 


i) the other party or parties to the negotiations, or potential other party or parties to the 
negotiations, and an explanation of why the negotiations will succeed; 


il) the applicant’s initiatives to secure funding from other sources; 


iii) the applicant’ s past initiatives and expenditures which demonstrate a commitment to 
the project; and 


iv) the applicant’s planned initiatives and funding commitments to the project. 

Each proposal may require compliance with federal environmental legislation and policy. 

Indian Taxation Services 

i) To be eligible for support, a band or other organization must be directly involved in the 
development of Indian property taxation by-laws or related taxation systems or be 


involved in the field of property taxation in general with direct relevance to 
Indian taxation. 
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ii) Recipients must agree to share findings and results of studies, and to participate, as 
appropriate, with other jurisdictions and interested parties in workshops, 
seminars, meetings, etc. 


IV Departmental Review Procedures 


All proposals are reviewed by departmental officials to ensure compliance with program 
eligibility criteria. In some instances, departmental officials may establish committees composed 
of representatives from government departments and/or agencies, industry and Indian, Inuit or 
Innu organizations to review and make recommendations concerning the proposals. 


Vv Signing Authorities 
All Components 


Authority to Approve Agreements: 


Each approved proposal or application will be subject to a formal contribution arrangement, 
between the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development or his/her delegate and the 
eligible recipient, which specifies the responsibilities of each party in accordance with program 
objectives. The Minister’s delegation of authority to sign contribution agreements will be 
contained in the departmental “Financial Signing Authorities” manual. 


Authority to Approve Payments: 


The Minister may delegate the authority to approve payments to such positions as are deemed 
appropriate. Authority to approve payments will be contained in the departmental “Financial 
Signing Authorities” manual. 


) 
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VI ___s*Financial Limitations 


Basis for Payments 


The maximum amount payable to any one recipient will not exceed the amount appropriated by 
Parliament for this purpose. The schedule and basis of payments will be in accordance with the 
Treasury Board’s “Guide on Financial Administration” and any exemptions or restrictions 
placed on the department by the Treasury Board. The rules on funding limits for cash advances 
shall be in accordance with the Cash Management Policy of the government as they relate to 
contributions. Advances will be accounted for in the Government’s fiscal year for which 
expenditures have been incurred. 


Vii Audits 


Each agreement will contain the provision that the Federal Government may require an audit 
even though an audit and accompanying financial statements may not always be requested. 


VIII Evaluation 

The Program Evaluation Branch will conduct periodic evaluations of Economic Development 
activities as determined by the Departmental Audit and Evaluation Committee. The objective of 
these evaluations will be to measure the overall effectiveness of the sub-activity in meeting its 
stated objectives through the examination of a representative sample of projects. 

This examination may include, but is not limited to, a review of the critical phases in the 


administrative and delivery systems of the sub-activity, and the nature of impacts and effects 
resulting from its implementation on individuals and communities. 


IX Period Of Applicability 


These Terms and Conditions will remain in effect until revised by either the department or 
Treasury Board. 


Contributions 


Indian/Inuit/Innu Class Of Recipients 
Listing of eligible recipients within Indian/Inuit/Innu class of recipients. 


— Indian individuals on-reserve/off-reserve 
— Inuit individuals 
— Indian Bands/Inuit Settlements 
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— District Councils/Chiefs Councils 

— Indian and Inuit Associations/Organizations 

— Tribal Councils 

— Other Indian/Inuit Communities 

— Indian and Inuit Economic Institutions/Organizations 
— Corporations 

— Partnerships or groups of Indians/Inuit 

— Beneficiaries of the James Bay Agreement and Northern Quebec Agreement 
— Indian Education Authorities 

— Indian Child Welfare Agencies 

— Beneficiaries of the North-Eastern Quebec Agreement 
— Cultural Education Centres 

— Indian and Inuit Co-operatives 

— Boards and Commissions 


Note: Where the term Indian is used, Innu are assumed to be included. 


Additional Private And Public Class Of Recipients 


Listing of eligible recipients within Private and Public classes of recipients. 


Private 


— Corporations 

— School Boards 

— Other Legal Entities 

— Economic or other Institutions 

— Agencies/Corporations 

— Profit and Non-Profit Organizations 
— Employers 

— Local Authorities (i.e. Community) 
— Other Organizations 

— Non-Indian Individuals 

— Special Interest Groups 

— Universities 

— Cooperatives 

— Training Institutions and Organizations 


C 
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Public 


— Training Institutions and Organizations 

— Provincial/Territorial Governments 

—  Provincial/Territorial Agencies including Provincial School Boards 
— Municipalities 

— Crown Corporations 

— Local Authorities 

— Other levels of government 

— Boards and Commissions 

— Universities and Colleges 

— Cooperatives 
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Minimum Terms And Conditions That Will Be 
Included In Contribution Agreements 
Between DIAND And Eligible Recipients 


Where an application for a contribution is approved, the recipient shall enter into a contribution 
agreement, having such form and content as the Minister considers necessary or appropriate but 
including at least the following: 


i) 


ii) 


iii) 


iv) 


v) 


v1) 


Vii) 


Vili) 


ix) 


x) 


x1) 


Xil) 


Xiil) 


Xiv) 


identification of the recipient of the contribution, 
purpose of the contribution; 
effective date, duration of the agreement, and date of signing; 


the financial and/or non-financial conditions attached to the contribution and the 
consequences of failure to adhere to these conditions; 


the allowable costs or the types or classes of expenditure eligible for reimbursement, 
the conditions to be met before payment is made, the schedule and the basis of payment, 


the maximum amount payable and (particularly in the case of high risk projects) provisions 
for termination and withdrawal, 


authority to approve payments will be granted to officers of DIAND as specified in the 
departmental “Financial Signing Authorities” manual. 


financial limitations (subject to appropriations); 

provision for audit; 

provision that any money paid in excess, unexpended balances, disallowed expenses and any 
funds not disbursed for the purposes of the contribution agreement constitutes debts due 

to the Crown; 

disclosure of the involvement of any former public servants and whether the T.B. 
post-employment guidelines apply for Public and Private recipients as identified in 


Annex VIII, Page 7, Private and Public; 


provision that all applicable federal environmental legislation and policies will be conformed 
with; and 


full disclosure of all sources and purposes of financial assistance received by the recipient. 
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Program Activity Structure by Type of Transfer Payment 


Activity: Economic Development 


Sub-Activity 


Community Economic 
Development Services 
(CEDS) 


Indian/Inuit/Innu 
Community Human 
Resources Strategy 
(ICHRS) 


Lending Programs 


Resource Development 


Indian Oil and Gas 
Canada (IOGC) 


Research and Advocacy 


Indian Taxation Services 
(ITS) 


Activity Management 


Sub-Sub-Activity 


¢ Community Economic 
Development Planning 


¢« Community Economic 
Development Organization 
¢ CEDS Administration 


¢ Institutional Training 


¢ Training On-the-Job (TOJ) 

¢ Mobility 

¢ Skilled Career Opportunities 
Program Element (SCOPE) 

¢ Entrepreneurial Development 

¢ Community Investment 

« ICHRS Administration 


¢« Direct Loans 
¢ Loan Guarantees 
¢ Lending Administration 


¢ Resource Identification, Access 
and Management 

« Resource Development 
Administration 


¢ Resource Identification, Access 
and Management 
¢ IOGC Administration 


¢ Research 

¢ Advocacy 

« Policy Development 

¢ Research and Advocacy 
Administration 


« Consultation and Negotiation 


¢ ITS Administration 


« Activity Management 


Type of Transfer Payment 


FTP 
Grant 
FTP 


Contribution 
FTP 
FTP 


Contribution 


FTP 


Contribution 
Contribution 
Contribution 
Contribution 


Contribution 


Contribution 


*Flexible Transfer Payment 
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Community Economic Development Organizations 
Sectoral Development Institutions 
Operating Plan Requirements 


Communities seeking funding assistance must submit an Operating Plan which addresses the 


following matters: 

1. Organizational management capacity, and an adequate system of financial, administrative and 
personnel controls; 

Om A clear mandate, constituency support and accountability to community leadership; 

a Plan for delivery of intended services (e.g. financial, employment, investment, business, 
resource services); 

4. Compliance with the program objectives, 

a Eligible clientele and beneficiaries; 

6; Achievability of proposed results within planned timeframe; 

Te Realistic revenues and expenditures; 

8. Plan for levering funds from other sources; 

2} Plan for increasing organizational and financial self-reliance; 

10. Plan for increasing the participation of aboriginal women in CED activities; and, 

11. Process for adhering to environmental protection provisions covered by the CEPA guidelines. 
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CEDO Typology Framework 


Service delivery capacity can be assessed by considering CEDOs to be in one of four possible 
development stages: 


Developed — Evolving — Formative — Planning 
These stages of organizational capacity development can be summarized as follows: 


Developed: Self-reliant, stable organization delivering full range of services and programs which 
consistently meet their goals; 


Evolving: Satisfactorily providing basic advisory services role and delivering most devolved 
programs with regular DIAND advice; 


Formative: Developing basic capacity to provide advisory services and deliver some programs 
with regular DIAND advice; 


Planning: Community assessing CEDO development options, services and program delivery 
controlled by DIAND. 


The distinction between one stage and another within this typology may be assessed using the 
following capacity analysis framework which describes CEDO success factors in delivering 
economic development programs and services: 


Planning, Organization and Management Capacity 


Hp Objectives 

2. Sees Planning and Consultation 

or Organization & Accountability Structure 
4. Economic Decision-Making 

ny Community Support and Awareness 


6. Management and Staff Capacity 
- Range of Services Provided 


— Community Economic Development Planning 
— Business Development & Maintenance Advisory Services 
— Job Placement Services 
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— Human Resource Development Services 

— Resource Development Advisory Services 

— Client Management Training and Development 
— Leverage Capacity 


¢ Results Achieved 


— Achieving Planned Outputs 

— Community Satisfaction 

— Investors’ Perception of Effectiveness 
— Attracting Internal Funds 
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Funding Arrangement 
Reporting Requirements 
Data Annexes 


Purpose 


Performance results data concerning the delivery of services provided by CEDOs and Regional 
Opportunities Program initiatives is collected through the use of Data Annex forms. This 
information is necessary to meet central agency and departmental management reporting 
requirements. 


Introduction 
There are two types of Data Annexes: 
¢ Community Economic Development (Yellow) 


For all funding of economic development services which are delivered through a CEDO 
or for Regional Opportunities Program initiatives where Service Code (4020, 4021, 4022, 
and 4023) is used. 


- Direct Delivered Commercial & Resource Development (Green) 


For all loans and loan guarantees and for Direct Delivered Resource Development 
activities. The resource development activities would be those where Service Code 
(4025, 4026, 4033, and 4034) is used. 


Requirement 


A Data Annex is to be completed for each Transfer Payment Funding Arrangement whether it be 
a Comprehensive Funding Arrangement, a stand-alone Flexible Transfer Payment (FTP), an 
Alternative Funding Arrangement, Contribution Agreement, loan or loan guarantee 
arrangements. Data Annexes should be completed by the recipient or the regional staff based on 
the Operating Plan for Community Economic Development Organization requests, Regional 
Opportunities Program initiatives, i.e., Sectoral Development Institutions and regional special 
initiatives or projects. 


Data Annexes are to be completed when an initial funding arrangement is signed; if an 
arrangement is revised and at the end of the fiscal year to reflect actual data. Final reports are 
required for Community Economic Development but not for Direct Delivered Commercial and 
Resource Development. 
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CED Data Annex — Hard Copy 


Headquarters has designed a Lotus spreadsheet to capture all Community Economic 
Development information, therefore, it is required that all copies of the original Data Annex 
forecasts and amendments be forwarded to headquarters on a monthly basis. 


Forwarded to 


For the Month ending: HQ By 
April to July 1991 August 9, 1991 
August 1991 September 6, 1991 
September 1991 October 11, 1991 
October 1991 November 8, 1991 
November 1991 December 6, 1991 
December 1991 January 10, 1992 
January 1992 February 7, 1992 
February 1992 March 6, 1992 


March 1992 April 10, 1992 
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CED Data Annex Completion 


There are three sections to the Data Annex, those being: (1) Tombstone Information, (2) 
Financial Plan; and, (3) Employment Data. Some fields are absolutely mandatory and are 
identified as such. 


TOMBSTONE INFORMATION 


Project No: (MANDATORY) 


The Project Number is completed for all CED projects (key Field 7 digits; first 3-- Region and 
District, last 4 — sequentially from 6001). 


Recipient Type: (MANDATORY) 


Identify a recipient by using one of the following numbers: 


CEDO 
1 Tribal Council Regional Opportunities Program 
2 Unaffiliated Band 5 Sectoral Development Institutions 
3 Inuit or Innu Community 6 Special Regional Initiatives 
4 Community Development Corporation 
Other 
i Provincial/Territorial Governments 
8 Crown Corporation 
9 Other 


** If Sectoral Corporation 


Identify the type by using one of the following numbers: 


1 Agriculture 5 Tourism 2) Training/Education Inst. 
2 Fishery 6 Mining, Minerals, 10 Advisory Services 

3 Forestry a Oil & Gas i Other 

4 Arts & Crafts 8 Trapping 
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CED DATA ANNEX 


Region: (MANDATORY) 


Identify by using one of the following numbers: 


1 Northwest 4 Ontario 7 Alberta 
Territories 
Z Atlantic 5 Manitoba 8 Yukon 
3 Quebec 6 Saskatchewan 9 B.C. 
10 NCR 


Recipient/Address: (MANDATORY) 


Identify the recipient name and complete address. 


Agreement Number: (MANDATORY) 


Identify arrangement number. 

EAS Cost Element Code: (MANDATORY) 

Refer to the Financial Management Manual, Volume II, Expenditure Coding (Table IV). 
Date: (MANDATORY) 


Agreement signature date. 


Regional Programmable Code: (OPTIONAL) 


Optional codes for regional creation of non-system tables. 
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FINANCIAL PLAN 


Fiscal Year: (MANDATORY) 


Identify the current fiscal year by using the last two digits, for example, 1991/92 = 91. 


Report Status: (MANDATORY) 


Identify by using one of the following codes: 


1 Forecast — as agreements are approved 
2 Amendment — when aggreement is amended 
3 Final — year end actual data 


CED DATA ANNEX — SOURCES OF FUNDS 
DIAND: 


Community Economic Development: 


Funds provided to a CEDO or a regional development opportunity initiative to create a stable, 
self-reliant organization which delivers a full range of advisory services and programs. 


Band Support/Tribal Council Funding: 


The amount of funding provided to either a band or tribal council. 


Social Assistance Transfer: 


The amount of Social Assistance dollars transferred. 


Other DIAND: 
Identify the source and amount of other DIAND funding. 
EIC: 


The total amount of funding from EIC. 
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Aboriginal Economic Programs (ISTC): 

The total amount of funding from Industry, Science and Technology Canada. 
Other Federal: 

The total amount of funding from other federal sources. 


Provincial/T erritorial/Municipal: 


The total amount of funding obtained from provincial, territorial and/or municipal sources. 


Native Community Organization: 


The total amount of funding contributed by a band, community, tribal council or other native 
organization. 


Other: 


Identify the source and total amount of funding from other sources. 


CED DIAND FUNDS - TOTAL EXPENDITURE FORECAST 


Planning: 


Identify the resources provided for planning to support organizational capacity building, for 
example, strategic planning study. 


Overhead: 
Identify the funding provided for all salaries, administration, operating costs and service delivery 


associated with the provision of economic, employment and resource development services, for 
example, staff salaries. 


Flow-Through: 
- Business Development: Identify funding to third parties for business development. 
- Resource Development: Identify funding to third parties for resource development. 


- Employment and Training: Identify funding to third parties for employment development. 
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Part ‘A’ To Be Completed For 
Business Development And Resource Development 


EMPLOYMENT DATA 


Direct Jobs: Identify the jobs within a community economic development organization or 
sectoral development institution. 


Indirect Jobs: Identify the jobs created with flow-through dollars by a community economic 
development organization, sectoral development corporation or special initiative project. 


JOB: Employment for which renumeration is paid. 
JOB CREATED: A new job created during the current fiscal year. 
JOB MAINTAINED: A job which continues in existence from the previous fiscal year. 


Number of full-time jobs created/maintained: Indicate the number of males and/or females hired 
to perform a job wherein the person(s) is(are) employed in an indeterminate position. 


Number of part-time jobs created/maintained: Indicate the number of males and/or females hired 
to perform a job wherein the person(s) is(are) employed: on an indeterminate basis to regularly 
work only a part of the full or standard number of hours, or temporarily for a period of time with 
a pre-determined date of employment completion; or seasonally with an industry that is in 
intensive operation once or twice a year, for example, fishing. 


Number of Person-Weeks: Identify as a unit of measurement for employment defined as one 
working week of the full or standard number of hours fixed by the employer which the 
employee(s) is(are) employed. Portions, therefore, should be calculated in decimals, for 
example, 3 days = 0.60, 20 hours = 0.50. 


Enterprises Financed: Identify the number of new and existing enterprises or entrepreneurs. 


Enterprises Counselled (Technical or Advisory): Identify the number of enterprises or 


entrepreneurs counselled. 
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Part ‘B’ To Be Completed For 
Employment & Training 


Employment & Training Services: 
Indicate the number of males, females and Social Assistance recipients who are included in the 


total for those individuals who receive counselling/advisory services to job placement, find 
employment and are recommended for training. 


Institutional Training: 


Indicate the number of trainees (males and females), Social Assistance recipients included in the 
total, and the number of training days. 


Training-on-the-job: 


Indicate the number of trainees (males and females), Social Assistance recipients included in the 
total, and the total number of training days. 


Mobility: 


Indicate the number of people (males and females), Social Assistance recipients who receive 
travel or relocation assistance. 


Entrepreneurial Development: 


Indicate the number of participants (males and females), Social Assistance recipients included in 
the total, and the total number of training days for those who receive entrepreneurial training and 
internships with existing businesses. 


Community Investment: 


Employment Projects: Indicate the number of males, females, Social Assistance recipients 
included in the total and person weeks of employment for those individuals who receive work 
experience, skill enhancement or employment bridging until long-term jobs are available. 


Socio-Economic Enterprises: Indicate the number of socio-economic enterprises which are 
funded to subsidize wages or provide operating capital where additional jobs will be created or 
where jobs which would be lost will be maintained. Indicate the number of males, females and 
Social Assistance recipients included in the total who receive employment. 
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Skilled Career Opportunities Program Element: 


Indicate the number of trainees (males and females), Social Assistance recipients included in the 
total and the total number of training days for those individuals who acquire education, skills, 
training and work experience necessary for entry into technical, trades, supervisory or 
paraprofessional service. 
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DATA ANNEX FOR COMMUNITY ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Project No. EEBAoeS Recipient Type: a Fipeunerecnies 


Recipient: 
Address: 
Provilerhs: oe Postal Code: ____===——CS~séC'@N@Ph”T|@V: ( ) 


Agree. No.: EAS Cost Element aaa 
Regional Programmable Codes: il yo | 3: 


FINANCIAL PLAN 


Fiscal Year ates) Report Status: Forecast LC] Amendment es) 


DIAND 


Community Economic Development Planning 
Band Support/Tnibal Council Funding 
Social Assistance Transfer 
Other DIAND cyermens 
Sub-Total 
cEIc Flow-through: 
Aboriginal Economic Programs (ISTC) Business Development 
Other Federal 


Sub-Total Resource Development 


Provincial/T erntorial/Municipal 
Native Community Organization 
Other 


Employment & Training 


Direct Jobs 


Male Male 


No. of full-time jobs No. of full-time jobs 


No. of part-time jobs No. of part-time jobs 
No. of Person Weeks No. of Person Weeks | | | 


Social 
Assistance 
Female TOTAL Recipient 


Number Trained Training Days 


eae ae ca 


i 


EMPLOYMENT & TRAINING SERVICES 


i 


INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING 


Number Trained 


Eas 


Training Days 


ee 


i 


TRAINING ON-THE-JOB 


Number Assisted 


asad 


articipants Training Days 


[weal 
ese 
— 
a I Lia ke 
fest 
[el 
nes 


i 


MOBILITY 


i 


ENTREPRENEURIAL DEVELOPMENT 


COMMUNITY INVESTMENT 
Employment Projects Number Employed 


ey 
Enterpnses Funded Number Employed 


oe = 


Number Trained 
SKILLED CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 


PROGRAM ELEMENT Leona [xew:] 


Employment 


ea were 


i 


Socio-Economic Enterprises 


i 


Training Days 


a= 


i 


GUIDE TO COMPLETE DATA ANNEX FOR COMMUNITY ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT j 


Project No.: The Project Number is completed for all CED projects (key Field 7 digits: first 3 — Region and District, last 4 — sequentially from 6001). 
Recipient Type: Identity a reciprent by using one of the following numbers: 


CEDO REGIONAL OPPORTUNITY DEVELOPMENT OTHER 

1. Tribal Council 5. Sectonal Development 7. Provincial/Territorial Government 
2. Unaffiliated Band 6. Special Initiative 8. Crown Corporation 

3. Inuit or Innu Community(s) 9. Other 


4. Community Development Corporation 
The term “Native” is defined as either Indian, Inuit or Innu. 


** If Sectoral Corporetion, identify the type by using one of the following numbers: 
1 — Agriculture 5 - Tounsm 9 = Training/Education Institutions 
2 — Fishery 6 — Mining, Minerals, 10 — Advisory Services 
3 — Forestry 7 — Oil & Gas 11 — Other 
4 — Arts & Crafts 8 — Trapping 
Region: Identity by using one of the following numbers: 
1 — Northwest Territories 4 — Ontario 7 - Alberta 
2 — Atlantic 5 — Manitoba 8 — Yukon 
3 — Quebec 6 — Saskatchewan 9 — British Columbia 
10 —NCR 


Recipiont/Address: Recipient name and complete address. 

Agreement Number: Identify either the Comprehensive Funding Agreement Number OR the Flexible Transter Payment Arrangement Number. 
EAS Cost Element Code: Reference the Financial Mgmt. Manual, Volume it, Expenditure Coding (Table !V). 

Date: Date on which the agreement was signed. 

Regional Programmable Codes: Optional codes for Regional creation of non-system tables. 

FINANCIAL PLAN 

Fiscal Year: Identify the current fiscal year by using the last two digits, i.e. 1991/92 = 91. 

Report Status: Identify by using the following code: 


1) Forecast - as agreements are approved. 2) Amendment - when agreements amended 3) Final - year end actual data 
SOURCE OF FUNDS: EXPENDITURE FORECAST: 

DIANO CED DIAND FUNDS - TOTAL FUNDS 

Community Ec. Dev.: The funds provided. Planning: Resources provided for planning to support organizational 


Capacity building, i.e., strategic planning study. 


Overhead: Funding provided for all salaries, administration. operating costs 
and services delivery associated with the provision of business 


Band Support/Trial Council Funding: Funds provided. 


S.A. Transter: Social Assistance funding. 


Other DIAND: Identity source and funding. development, resource development and training services. 
CEIC: CEIC dollars provided. Flow-through: 
Aboriginal Economic Programs (ISTC); Includes funding from Industry, Business Development: Funding to third parties for business 
Science & Technology oe development. 
Other Federal: Funding from other Federal sources. Resource Development: Funding to third parties for resource 
; é F development. 
Provincial/Territorial/Municipal: Funding from Provincial/Territorial/ Trai aac hird raat \ t 
Municipal sources. Employment & Training: Funding to third parties for emp! loymen 
development. 


Native Community Organizations: Funding from the Band, Community, 


Tribunal Council or Organization. 
Other: Identify source and funding. 


PART ‘‘A’’ TO BE COMPLETED FOR 
BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
EMPLOYMENT DATA 


Direct Jobs: Identify the jobs within a community economic development organization or sectoral development institution. 


Indirect Jobs: Identity the jobs created with flow-through dollars by a community economic development organization, sectoral development corporation 
or special initiative project. 


JOB: Employment for which remuneration is paid. 
JOB CREATED: A new job created during the current fiscal year. 
JOB MAINTAINED: A job which continues in existence from the previous year. 


No. of full-time jobs created/maintained: indicate the number of males/females hired to perform a job wherein the person(s) is(are) employed on an 
indeterminate position. 


No. of part-time jobs created/maintained: Indicate the number of males/females hired to perform a job wherein the person(s) is(are) employed: on an 
indeterminate basis to regularly work only a part of the full or standard number of hours, or temporary for a period of time with a pre-determined date of employment 
completion; of seasonally with an industry that is in intensive operation once or twice a year, e.g. fishing. 


No. of Person Weeks: Identity as a unit of measurement for employment defined as one working week of the full or standard number of hours fixed by the 
employer which the employee(s) is(are) employed. Portions, therefore, should be calculated in decimals, i.e. 3 days = 0.60, 20 hours = 0.50. 


Enterprises Financed: Identity the number of new and existing enterprises or entrepreneurs. 
Entreprises Counselled (Technical or Advisory): Identify the number of enterprises or entrepreneurs counselled. 


PART ‘'B’’ TO BE COMPLETED FOR 
EMPLOYMENT & TRAINING 
EMPLOYMENT & TRAINING SERVICES: Indicate the number of males, females and Social Assistance recipients who are included in the total for those 
individuals who receive counselling/advisory services to job placement, find employment and are recommended for training. 
INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING: Indicate the number of trainees (male and female), Social Assistance recipients included in the total. and the total number of 
training days. i 


TRAINING ON-THE-JOB: Indicate the number of trainees (male and female), Social Assistance recipients included in the total, and the total number 
of training days. 


MOBILITY: Indicate the number of people (male and female), and Social Assistance recipients who receive travel or relocation assistance. 


ENTREPRENEURIAL DEVELOPMENT: Indicate the number of people (male and female), Social Assistance recipients included in the total, and the total number 
of training days for those who receive entrepreneurial training and internships with existing businesses. 


COMMUNITY INVESTMENT: : 


Employment Projects: Indicate the number of males, females, Social Assistance recipients included in the total and person weeks of employment for those 
individuals who receive work expenence, skill enhancement or employment bridging until long-term jobs are available. 


Socio-Economic Enterprises: Indicate the number of socio-economic enterpnses which are funded to subsidize wages or provide operating capital where 
additional jobs will be created or where jobs which would be lost will be maintained. Indicate the number of males, females, and Social Assistance recipients 
included in the total who receive employment. 


SKILLED CAREER OPPORTUNITIES PROGRAM ELEMENTS: Indicate the number of trainees (male and female), Social Assistance recipients included in the 
total and the total number of training days for those individuals who acquire education, skills, training and work experience necessary for entry into technical, 
trades, supervisory or paraprofessional service. 


fi +i Indian and Northern DATA ANNEX FOR DIRECT-DELIVERED COMMERCIAL & RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
Affairs Canada 
FOR THE BUSINESS & PLANNING SYSTEM 
Band/Settlement No. Business No. District Code Development Category SIC Code 


een) (CST eco lp a O PPP es 


Client Information 


Name of Business 


khan inal id fi eo free i fs grr wut demi gee | 


Type of Business 


sly) a NTS) IE AS MAAR eat Tlie a id 


Street Address 


Postal Code 


Business Tel. No. Year Started 
Ownership Form Legal Form On/Off Reserve Code Regional Programmable Codes 


LC) a OC Fe 2: LL | 3: LL J 


Comments: 


Financial Data [Seip Fiscal Year 


Salaries — Actual 


Maintained 
[Male | Female 
No. of full-time jobs a 


No. of part-time jobs 


ag 
a 
E 


No. of Person Weeks 


Salaries — Projected 


Sales — Projected 


Profits — Projected 


Viability Assessment C) current (] Long Term 
Management Capacity O 


Capitalization Operating IEDF Guarantee, Loan 


and/or Contribution 
Use {© Use oO} | 


Years to financial indep. from govt. financing ieee 


Impact Assessment Band Economy O Band Social _] 


Funding Source 


IEDF Guarantees 


{EDF Loans 


Resource Development 


Application 
Other DIAND Approval Date 


Special ARDA 


Provincial/Municipal 


FBDB 


Total Project $ 


Band/Indian Institution/Tribal Council | | | 


Owner Equity 


Prepared By: 


DATA ANNEX FOR DIRECT-DELIVERED COMMERCIAL & RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
FOR THE BUSINESS & PLANNING SYSTEM 


Band Number: Band number that the business is associated with or the owner is a member. 


Business Number: The first three digits are the Band Number, the last three digits are sequentially assigned at the Regional Office. Leave the last three 

digits blank if ‘new’ businesses. : 

District Code: Indicate the district location code. 

Development Category: 

1 — Business Development: An eligible applicant may receive business development contributions, in respect of a business enterprise, for the following pur- 
coe Provision of equity, financing inventory, purchase of equipment, provision of joint venture Capital and/or hiring professionais, 
atc. 


2 — Resource Development: Identify and assess the natural resource base on and off the reserve or in the community. For example, exploration activities in 
the non-metallic and metallic sector, development of forest management plans, inventories and conservation strategies. 


SIC Code: The number can be located in the Standard Industrial Classification manual. 


CLIENT INFORMATION 


Name of Business, Full Address, Area Code & Telephone Number: Self-expianatory. 
Type of Business: Describe the type of business, ie: cattle ranch, dry wall contracting, etc. 


Year Started: The year the business commenced operation. 


Ownership Form: 

1 — If jointly owned by male(s)/female(s) 5 — If owned by non-native(s) 
2 — If band owned 6 — If owned by male(s) only 
3 — If joint venture with non-native(s) 7 — If owned by female(s) only 


4 — If joint venture with other bands, associations 
Legal Form: 1 — If not incorporated 2 — If incorporated 3 — If other 


On/Ott Reserve Code - if business operation Is: 
1 — On-reserve 2 — Off-reserve 3 — On designated (surrendered) land 


Regional Programmable Codes: Optional codes for Regional creation of non-system tables. 


Comments: This space is reserved for additional information on a business. When entering data for IEDF Loans, Guarantees and/or Cantributions, use this 
space to identify the ‘Purpose of Funding’. 


EMPLOYMENT DATA 

Jobs Created: A new job created during the current fiscal year. 

Jobs Maintained: A job which continues in existence from the previous fiscal year. 

Full-time Jobs: A job wherein a person is employed on an indeterminate basis to regularly work the full or standard number of hours fixed by the employer. 


Part-time Jobs (Temporary/Seasonal): A job wherein a person is employed: 

(a) on an indeterminate basis to regularly work only a part of, or less than, the full or standard number of hours fixed by the employer; or 

(b) temporarily for a period of time with a predetermined date of employment completion; or 

({c) seasonally for an indeterminate period of time which normally coincides with the commencement and completion of work associated with an industry that 
is in intensive operation once or twice a year. For example, fishing, harvesting, tourist season, etc. 


Person-Weeks: A unit of measurement for employment defined as one working week (5 work days) of the full or standard number of hours fixed by the 
employer for employees in the occupational group in which the employee is employed. 


Salaries - Projected: Total salaries/wages to be paid to full-time and part-time employees for the first year; does not include drawings. 
Sales - Projected: The total revenue from operations for the first year. 

Profits - Projected: The net profit after taxes but before drawings for the first year. If a loss is projected enter 0. 

Years to Financial Independence from Government Funding: Estimated number of years to independence from Government funding. 


VIABILITY ASSESSMENT - Current: Current fiscal year 
Long Term: Next three years 
Assess total amount of government loans and contributions required to support existing operations. 


1 — If less than $10,000 4 — If more than $100,000 

2 - If $10,000 — $49,000 5 — If no longer in operation 

3 - If $50,000 — $100,000 

IMPACT ASSESSMENT - Band Economy and Band Social: Assess the effect on the Band economy and social structure if the enterprise was not operating. 
Hf socio-economic effects: 1— Limited to one family 2 — Extend to several families 3 — Extend to the whole community 


MANAGEMENT CAPACITY: Refers to capacity to: (a) effectively manage business finances 
(b) move business to profitability 


1 — If (a) and (b) satisfactory 3 — If (b) satisfactory 
2 — If (a) only satisfactory 4 — If (a) and (b) unsatisfactory 
FUNDING DATA: If more than one funding use is required per column, attach an additional page. 
Funding Use 
C1 Start-Up Capital -— The capital used for starting a ‘new’ business, i.e. the purchase of equipment, buildings, land, etc. 
C2 Expansion Capital — The capital funding used for the expansion of an existing business. 
C3 Other Capital — Capital funding not identified under C1 or C2. 
01 Uperstngee — To assist with operating costs and/or enhance cash flow, i.e. inventory, operating expenses, accounts receivable, etc. 
02 Management — To identify the hiring of consultants, staff, etc. 
(Operating) 
03 Deficits — To make contributions towards operating deficits. 
(Operati ng) 
04 Other (Operating) — Operational funding not identified under 01, 02 or 03. 


|EDF Guarantee, Loan and/or Contribution Number: These numbers are sequentially assigned and must be entered when providing the funding use, source 
and dollar amount(s). 


Application Appro val Date: The date on which the IEDF Loan, Guarantee or Contribution Agreement was signed by the Department. 
Guarantee - Interest Rate: Interest rate charged by the lendor above prime interest rate as per Form 1008. 

Guarantee - Risk: The percentage risk accepted by the Department. 

Total Project Dollars: This must equal the sum of ail dollar amount(s) entered under the Capitalization and Operating columns. 
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Formation And Funding Of 
Sectoral Development Institutions 


Operating Policy 


ibe General 


On June 12, 1989 the Federal Government announced the Canadian Aboriginal Economic 
Development Strategy (CAEDS) as its answer to promoting economic self-reliance and 
community control over the economic and employment development of aboriginal people. The 
primary role for DIAND in this strategy is to provide community development, resource access 
and research and advocacy support to Indian, Inuit and Innu communities in their pursuit of 
economic self-reliance. The logic behind this emphasis on “community” support is that Indians 
residing on reserve and Inuit residing in communities are generally more disadvantaged than 
other aboriginal peoples in terms of employment, wealth, access to investment capital, and 
access to provincial support services. 


Consistent with the focus on community control is the need to place a maximum percentage of 
each region’s economic development budget under the direct or indirect control of the 
communities. With respect to non-community-based sectoral development organizations, this 
means shifting their accountability away from DIAND towards the communities themselves and, 
at the same time, fostering their self-reliance. 


At the present time, such sectoral development organizations usually generate revenues through 
one or more of the following: 


> direct charging of fees for services, products and publications provided to clients; 
¢ membership dues/ subscriptions; 
* specific project funding from government departments and other organizations; 


* core funding of operations by bands, tribal councils and other community-based 
organizations; 


* core funding of operations by government departments including DIAND (many sectoral 
development institutions remain largely dependent on this source of funding). 


In moving towards self-reliance, these non-community-based organizations will need to develop 
a higher degree of commercial viability and, if necessary, increase their level of direct funding 
from the communities they serve. Only through these means can they ultimately become 
independent of ongoing federal government operating subsidies (i.e. “core” funding) while 
continuing to provide cost-effective services to their constituents. 
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Accordingly, DIAND’s continuing role in resource and commercial development requires a clear 
definition of its relationship to those Indian, Inuit and Innu sectoral development institutions 
which promote and support commercial activity in the resource and commercial sectors. 


This operating policy defines such a relationship in terms of the formation of new sectoral 
development institutions and the funding of existing ones. 


2: Definitions 
For the purposes of this operating policy, 


a) sectoral development institution means an incorporated (or to be incorporated), 
non-community-based organization that is mandated to promote and support commercial 
activity, on behalf of its constituents, in one or more recognized segments of the 
economy (e.g. forestry, fishing, tourism, agriculture, oil and gas, arts and crafts, 
entrepreneurship); 


b) constituency or constituents means the elected representatives of Indian, Inuit or Innu 
communities (e.g. band councils, tribal councils) or other groups mandated by them to 
represent their sectoral interests; 


C) constituency support means documented evidence of support from the constituency for the 
institution’s activities, plans and budgets, including a duly passed resolution, minutes of a 
meeting, or evidence of constituent membership in or subscription to the institution. 


5. Policy 


S| Formation of New Sectoral Development Institutions 


a) A DIAND region (or Headquarters in the case of a national institution) may, in consultation 
with the appropriate Indian/Inuit leadership, support the formation of a new sectoral 
development institution by contributing funds towards the costs of a needs assessment, 
organization planning and development, and start-up. 

Note: Funding support required specifically for the preparation of a “business plan” 
should be sought from ISTC’s Aboriginal Business Development Program. 


b) Core or operating funding will not be provided to the institution beyond the first year of its 
operations. 
C) Applicants eligible to receive such funding include individuals or groups of individuals 


(usually the prospective officers of the institution) who are proposing to establish an 
institution in support of Indian, Inuit or Innu sectoral development. 


d) The source of funding will be as follows: 


OFZ 


a) 


b) 


C) 


d) 


a) 


b) 


C) 
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i) for institutions representing one or more regional interests, those DIAND regional 
offices affected (from the residual, i.e. non-CEDO element of the Community 
Economic Development budget); 


ii) for institutions representing national interests, DIAND Headquarters (from funding 
earmarked for Research and Advocacy). 


Funding of Existing Sectoral Development Institutions 


DIAND direct core funding to existing sectoral development institutions will be phased out. 
DIAND regions (and Headquarters) will work with each such institution to assist it in 
achieving commercial viability and/or obtaining funding support from its constituents. 

Each region is to establish its own schedule for this phase-out in consultation with the 
appropriate Indian/Inuit leadership. 


A DIAND region (or Headquarters in the case of a national institution) may, in consultation 
with the appropriate Indian/Inuit leadership, provide an existing sectoral development 
institution with a contribution towards the costs of a needs re-assessment or 

re-organization study. 


As aregion’s direct core funding to a sectoral development institution is reduced, the region 
will consult with its Indian/Inuit leadership to determine the re-allocation of resultant 
savings to other regional priorities. Headquarters’ savings will be redirected towards 
Resource Development programming. 


During the phase-out period, direct DIAND core funding to a sectoral development institution 
is to be based on cost-effectiveness criteria and documented constituency support for the 
institution’s operating plan. The methods for manifesting constituency support may vary 
across regions and within regions. 


Application 


This operating policy is effective immediately and applies to all regions of DIAND including 
the National Capital Region. 


In any region where a First Nations committee is in place with a formal mandate to advise on 
regional CAEDS programming, this operating policy may be amended with the 
committee’s concurrence. 


This is an interim operating policy which will be formalized as a Program Directive under the 
Departmental Directives Management System (DMS) in due course. 


Economic Development Sector 
Warren M. Johnson 
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Implementation Agreement Between 
Indian and Northern Affairs Canada (INAC) 
And 
Industry, Science and Technology Canada (ISTC) 
Concerning 
Certain Joint Administrative Arrangements 
Involving the Delivery of the CAED Strategy 


July 9, 1990 


Purpose of this Implementation Agreement 


The purpose of this implementation agreement is to achieve full co-operation and co-ordination 
between INAC and ISTC in the delivery of their respective mandates for native business 
financing, under the Canadian Aboriginal Economic Development Strategy (CAEDS). Such 
co-operation and co-ordination are necessary both at Headquarters and in the Regions to: 
maximize service to clients; achieve economy, efficiency and effectiveness in the administration 
of public funds; and, ensure that each Department’s responsibilities are fully recognized and 
effectively discharged. 


A. 


Al. 


Axtel 


A.l2 


A.1.3 


A.1.4 


Aboriginal Business Development Program (ABDP 
Project Assessment and Approval 


The two Departments agree to implement a “one window” approach to business financing, 
which establishes ISTC as the Office of Primary Interest for all Aboriginal business 
proposals. 


INAC will refer all clients seeking business development or joint venture financing to 
STC / 


ISTC will analyze the financing requirements and funding sources of each project 
according to the terms and conditions of its Aboriginal Business Development Program. 


ISTC will involve INAC at an early stage when the project appears to require, as a last 
resort, an INAC direct loan or loan guarantee. ISTC will also involve INAC when the 
project appears to require an on-reserve lease or any other transaction involving INAC 
approval. 
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A.1.5 


A.1.6 


A.1.7 


A.1.9 


A.2. 


All 


A.2.2 


AZ. 


When it is determined and agreed that responsibility for a project rests solely with INAC 

(e.g. where an INAC direct loan or loan guarantee is deemed to be the sole federal (F; 
financing required), ISTC will transfer the project file to INAC and advise the client 

accordingly. INAC will then undertake to deal directly with the client for the duration of 

the project. 


For any project deemed to require joint financing, ISTC will obtain all necessary 
information to complete its assessment of the project. ISTC will share this information 
with INAC, in a timely manner, to enable INAC to undertake its own assessment of the 
project. INAC will, in turn, seek out and obtain supplementary information as necessary 
to complete its assessment and arrive at a decision, and will share this supplementary 
information with ISTC. 


ISTC will not disburse funds to a project where the project proponent has an outstanding 
Federal Government direct loan, or a claim resulting from a defaulted Federal 
Government loan guarantee, for which payments are in arrears and no satisfactory 
arrangements are in place. Similarly, INAC will not approve loan guarantees or direct 
loans to project proponents with obligations to Federal Government agencies, including 
repayable contributions to ISTC, which are in a state of arrears or default. 


The two Departments will strive for simultaneous decision making on jointly funded 

projects. Where this is impractical, ISTC may sponsor the project to the appropriate 

Board in advance of INAC’s decision, but in no case will the Board’s decision be 

communicated to the client by ISTC officers or disbursement made to the project prior to Ne 
INAC’s approval. 


In the case of jointly funded projects, ISTC and INAC will develop joint communication 
strategies with respect to both the client and general public. Neither ISTC nor INAC will 
officially communicate information on funding decisions taken while the other 
Department is still considering the application. 


Project Follow-up 


Status Indian and Inuit Community Economic Development Organizations (CEDOs), 
subsidized by INAC under its Community Economic Services program, will be 
responsible for providing local business advisory services to and on behalf of their 
communities and community residents. 


ISTC will provide or fund aftercare services for its projects, including jointly funded 
projects, in accordance with the terms and conditions of its Aboriginal Business 
Development Program. 


INAC will be responsible for carrying out, or contracting for, normal administration and 
collection of its direct loans and guarantee claims paid. 


( 
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A.2.4 INAC and ISTC will work co-operatively on jointly-funded projects experiencing 
difficulty, in the interests of both the proponent and the Crown. 


B. Aboriginal Capital Corporations (ACCs) 


B.1. ISTC is responsible for funding the capitalization and other direct costs of loan fund 
activities of ACCs. 


B.2. | INAC is responsible for subsidizing the provision of business advisory services by Indian 
and Inuit Community Economic Development Organizations in accordance with terms 
and conditions of its programs. Where no such delivery organization or substitute 
service exists, INAC and ISTC may work out a funding arrangement to permit an ACC 
to provide minimal services of this type in a manner that does not subsidize its loan 
activities. 


B.3. Once an ACC has become operational and its constituency or market base has been 
confirmed to the satisfaction of both departments, INAC will withdraw direct lending 
services in that constituency and inform its Regional Offices and ISTC accordingly. 
ISTC will in turn notify the ACC. INAC’s withdrawal will be part of the legal 
understanding between ISTC and the ACC for all new or renegotiated ACC agreements. 


Cy Environmental Assessment and Review Process (EARP) 


C.1. Pursuant to the EARP Guidelines Order, INAC and ISTC agree to: 


a) jointly review written procedures and project exclusion lists developed by both 
departments; 

b) exchange information on screening assessments made by either department; and, 

c) reconcile differences in procedures and assessment criteria via the CAEDS Business 


Development working group. 


C.2. The lead agency for ensuring that the Federal Government’s responsibilities for 
environmental assessment and review are carried out will be as follows: 


a) for jointly funded projects, the Department with the highest financial stake; 
b) ISTC for projects which it funds solely; 


Cc) INAC for projects which it funds solely or otherwise approves solely through 
exercising its responsibilities under the Indian Act e.g. issuing of leases. 
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D2; 


D.3. 


D.4. 


D2, 


D.6. 


Di; 


D.8. 


Interdepartmental Communications 


When considering a project for financing, each Department will request and obtain input 
from the other, concerning the proponent’s background (e.g. prior business ventures; 
outstanding debts) and other information relevant to project assessment. 


INAC and ISTC personnel in regions will advise one another on a monthly basis of the 
names and status of the active projects under their various programs, and will provide 
one another more detailed information about those projects when requested. Such 
information, once provided, will be accessible by authorized personnel only, on a 
need-to-know basis. 


INAC will provide ISTC an account of the funds it flows to bands/tribal 


-councils/commercial development institutions for economic development purposes when 


requested. Such information, once provided, will be accessible by authorized personnel 
only, on a need-to-know basis. 


ISTC will provide to INAC on a timely basis information related to existing and proposed 
Aboriginal Capital Corporations (ACCs) serving status Indian and Inuit interests. Such 
information will include market coverage as well as any loan limits and special operating 
features to be observed by the ACC. 


INAC will consult ISTC prior to making any final arrangements relative to selling or 
contracting-out portions of its direct loan portfolios to ACCs. 


ISTC and INAC will consult one another on any significant policy, research or evaluation 
work being undertaken relating to Aboriginal business development, and will share all 
relevant information both during and on completion of such work. 


An INAC representative will participate on each of the three (3) ISTC Aboriginal Boards 
(national, eastern and western); an ISTC representative will participate on the INAC 
Headquarters Loan Committee. 


INAC and ISTC management will seek opportunities on a regular basis to jointly review 
strategic goals and directions, the effectiveness of program delivery and the exchange of 
key information. These reviews will take place at both headquarters and in the regions 
and, when appropriate, on an national basis. The first priority will be to clarify 
responsibilities for “pre-commercial” activities in resource development projects. 
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E. Administration 

E.1. The interdepartmental (ISTC/INAC/CEIC) CAEDS Management Group consisting of the 
ADM Committee, the Headquarters Working Groups, and the regional “mirror” 
committees will oversee the implementation of this Agreement. 

E.2. This Agreement may be amended from time to time by mutual consent of the two 
participating Departments. 

H.A. Reynolds Warren M. Johnson 

Assistant Deputy Minister Assistant Deputy Minister 

Aboriginal Economic Programs Economic Development 

ISTC INAC 
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Aboriginal Business Development and 
Joint Venture Program 


Terms And Conditions 


Purpose 


Ie The purpose of these terms and conditions is to set forth the policies and criteria by which the 
Aboriginal Business Development and Joint Venture Program of the Canadian 
Aboriginal Economic Development Strategy is to be administered. 


Interpretation 
2 In these Terms and Conditions, 


“application” means a written request by an eligible applicant to the Minister for 
assistance, including an outline of the project in reasonable scope and detail. 


“capital costs” means such costs as in the opinion of the Minister are the reasonable and 
proper direct costs of design, acquisition, construction, expansion, modification, 
conversion, transportation, installation and insurance (during construction) of fixed 
assets, aS well as the cost of licensing and franchising fees, incurred by the eligible 
applicant on the project and includes the cost of directly related infrastructure 
development, but does not include: 


(a) cost related to assets which, in accordance with generally accepted accounting 
principles, are normally considered a charge against income in the year in which 
they are acquired; 


(b) goodwill; or 


(c) the cost of any asset to the extent that, in the opinion of the Minister, it exceeds the 
fair market value of the asset. 


The Minister may consider a capital lease as an acquisition for the purposes of this 
program, subject to any conditions that he may stipulate. 


“commercial operation” means a manufacturing, service or other commercial activity, 
including primary resource activity. 
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“eligible costs” means costs directly related to the project and necessary to carry it out 

and, unless otherwise provided herein, includes capital costs, operating costs, and the \ 
costs of related infrastructure development, and for the purposes of sections 5, 6 and 13, 

cost of shares, but does not include the costs of construction of, purchase of, or 

improvements or extensions to residential properties including single family or multi-unit 

residential buildings, except in the case of micro-enterprise projects. 


“equity” means the aggregate of: 
(a) the eligible applicant’s 
(i) share capital, 
(ii) proprietor’s capital accounts, or 
(iii) | partner’s capital accounts; 
(b) the eligible applicant’s earned, contributed or other surplus; 


(c) the eligible applicant’s deficit accounts not considering operational losses allowed by 
the Minister; 


(d) loans to the applicant by shareholders if the loans are subordinated to all other 
liabilities for a period specified by the Minister; \ 


(e) where the Minister agrees, loans to the applicant by persons other than the 
shareholders, if the loans are subordinate to all other liabilities for a period 
specified by the Minister; and 


(f) where the Minister agrees, an amount representing the eligible applicant’s unpaid 
labour valued at prevailing market rates but not exceeding the sum of amounts 
included in paragraphs (a) to (e); 


less any amounts included in paragraphs (a) to (f) that, in the opinion of the Minister, 
unreasonably inflate net worth. 


The Minister may consider as equity, investments made by Aboriginal capital 
corporations and Aboriginal economic development institutions, even if the funds were 
originally sourced from government. 


“infrastructure development” means a service or other activity that provides a framework 
for the establishment, acquisition, modernization or expansion of one or more 
commercial operations and may include construction of access roads, power lines, 
sewers, water and ancillary or incremental waste treatment or other similar facilities, but 
does not include: 
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(a) the cost of land, or 


(b) community infrastructure development such as construction and maintenance of roads, 
sewers and water treatment plants, public office buildings, recreation and 
friendship centres, gaming houses, cultural centres, public halls, skating rinks, etc. 


“operating costs” means costs related to a commercial operation which, according to 
generally accepted accounting principles, would normally be considered a charge against 
income in the year in which they were incurred. 


“repayable contribution” means a contribution that is repayable, in whole or in part, if 
conditions which the Minister stipulates come into being. 


Program Objectives 


33 The objective of the program is to increase commercial enterprise activity by Aboriginal 
Canadians as a major step towards enhancing their economic self-reliance, by providing 
financial and advisory assistance at various stages and for several aspects of enterprise 
development. 


It is expected that Aboriginal Canadians can gain substantial advantages from this 
program in the form of an increase in the rate of enterprise formation, as well as greater 
survival and growth, and better performance of enterprises. The Aboriginal population 
will also benefit from an increase in employment opportunities and in many instances, 
from improved availability of goods and services. 


Eligible Applicant 
4. Eligible Applicant means an Aboriginal individual, or an association, partnership, 
co-operative, for-profit or non-profit body corporate, and legal trustee or other legal 


entity that is majority-owned or controlled by Aboriginal people, but does not include an 
entity having as its main object the furtherance of a charitable or religious purpose. 


Eligible Business Projects 


Commercial Ventures 


5 (1) The Minister may make a contribution to an eligible applicant for the eligible costs of 
a project to: 


(a) establish, expand or modernize a commercial operation; 
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(b) acquire a commercial operation, whether by share purchase or by asset 


purchase. 

(2) The acquisition of a commercial operation under subsection (1)(b); 

(a) must be a bona-fide transaction by an eligible applicant dealing at arm’s length 
to the present owner; 

(b) must not have been contrived for the purpose of an application under the 
program; and 

(c) must be at a price that is not in excess of the fair market value of the assets or 
shares. 

(3) A contribution under this section will not exceed the lesser of: 

(a) $10 million; and 
(b) 60% of capital costs and the cost of related infrastructure development plus 
75% of operating costs in year 1, 50% in year 2 and 25% in year 3. 

(4) Notwithstanding subsection (3), if the project takes place in a community which is 
isolated where economic opportunities and the ability to raise capital are very 
limited, a contribution may reach the lesser of: 

(a) $10 million; and 

(b) 90% of capital costs and the costs of related infrastructure development plus 
up to 75% of the operating costs in year 1, 50% in year 2, and 25% in year 
3. After each year’s operations, the Minister will review the performance 
and may modify the contribution based on operating costs as follows: up 
to 75% in year 2, 50% in year 3, and up to 25% in years 4 and 5. 

(5) The amount of the contribution under this section towards the cost of related 
infrastructure development will not exceed $1 million. 

Joint Ventures 
6. (1) The Minister may make a contribution to an eligible applicant who enters into 


agreement with one or more non-Aboriginal individuals or legal entities to 
undertake a project as defined in subsections 5 (1) and (2) for the eligible 
applicant’s share of the eligible costs of such project. 
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(2) The Minister, in determining whether to make a contribution under this section, will 
take into consideration: 


(a) assurance of active Aboriginal participation in the direction, management and 
operations of the venture; 


(b) training and employment plans that guarantee access by Aboriginal people to 
specified professional and management positions over an agreed time 
frame; 


(c) business expertise and performance of the non-Aboriginal party. 


(3) A contribution under this section will not exceed those amounts as are set out in 
subsections 5(3), (4) and (5). 


Innovation 


fe The Minister may make a contribution to an eligible applicant not to exceed the lesser of $10 
million and 60% of the eligible cost (not including the cost of infrastructure 
development) of developing or demonstrating scientifically and technically feasible, 
products, services or production processes which offer a good potential for exploitation 


by Aboriginal people. 
Marketing 
8. The Minister may make a contribution to an eligible applicant not to exceed the lesser of $1 


million and 60% of the eligible costs (not including capital or infrastructure development 
costs) of an activity aimed at increasing the marketing, promotion and distribution of 
Aboriginal products and services including: 

(a) the publication and dissemination of catalogues or other literature; 

(b) market research and analysis; 


(c) advertising; and 


(d) trade shows, seminars or other similar events. 


Other Eligible Projects 


Pre-Commercial and Infrastructure Development 


9. (1) The Minister may make a contribution to an eligible applicant in respect of the cost of: 
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(2) 


(a) infrastructure development related to business development, but not related to 
a specific eligible business project, and 


(b) determining the size of a given resource or a pilot project related to and prior 
to the undertaking of a proposed project that would likely be eligible for a 
contribution under sections 5 or 6 and represents a significant opportunity. 


The maximum amount of assistance under this section will not exceed the lesser of 
90% of eligible costs and $10 million. 


Advisory Services, Training and Aftercare 


10. 


11. 


12 


(1) 


(2) 


(1) 


(2) 


(1) 


(2) 


The Minister may make a contribution to an eligible applicant for the cost of engaging 
qualified consultants to conduct feasibility studies, initial environmental 

evaluation studies, consultation and negotiations and to assist in the development 

of business plans in respect of proposed business projects that would likely be 

eligible for assistance under these Terms and conditions. 


The maximum amount of assistance under this section is the lesser of 75% of the cost 
of engaging qualified consultants and $250,000. 


The Minister may make a contribution to an eligible applicant for the cost of engaging 
qualified consultants to provide expert advice in relation to a project following 

the awarding of a contribution to a business project under these Terms and 
Conditions or in relation to a project previously funded under the Native 

Economic Development Program, Northern Development Agreements or Special 
Agricultural and Rural Development Agreements, (“‘aftercare’’). 


The maximum amount of assistance under this section is 75% of the cost of engaging 
qualified consultants up to $1 million per project, and 100% of such cost when it 
is necessary to protect the interests of the Crown. 


The Minister may make a contribution to an eligible applicant for the cost of training 
in entrepreneurship, management, technical and vocational skills of individuals 
directly involved in a business project receiving assistance under these Terms and 
Conditions, including reasonable related living and travel expenses. 


The maximum amount of assistance under this section is the lesser of 75% of the costs 
of training and $100,000. 
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Micro-Enterprises 


13; 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


The Minister may make a contribution to an eligible applicant in respect of the eligible 
costs of establishing, expanding, modernizing or acquiring, by means of purchase 

of assets or shares, very small commercial operations provided that the eligible 
applicant submits information that enables the Minister to assess: 


(a) that demand exists for the product or services; 

(b) that the project will generate an improvement in the capacity of the eligible 
applicant to earn income that is significant in relation to the cost of the 
project; and 


(c) the eligible applicant’s ability to successfully undertake the project. 


A contribution under this section will not exceed the lesser of $15,000 and 90% of 
project costs. 


Until September 1, 1991 or an earlier date to be determined by the Minister, assistance 
under this section is available only to businesses located in certain areas of 
Canada to be designated by the Minister. 


Research and Advocacy 


14. 


(1) 


(2) 


The Minister may make a contribution to an eligible applicant for the cost of studies, 
conferences, publicity and similar activities that have as a main objective further 
Aboriginal economic and business development. 


The maximum amount of assistance under this section is 100% of eligible costs up to 
$250,000. 


Conditions Of Assistance 


15. 


16. 


Notwithstanding any provision of these Terms and Conditions, the Minister shall not make a 
contribution unless the business project with respect to which the contribution is being 
provided is commercially viable within reasonable bounds of risk as determined by the 
Minister. 


(1) 


Notwithstanding any other provision in these Terms and Conditions, the Minister may 
not make a contribution in respect of costs for which an eligible applicant has 

entered into a legal commitment prior to the coming into force of this program or 
prior to the receipt of an application, whichever is later. 
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18. 


(2) 


In this section, “legal commitment’ does not include an option to purchase or to hire, 
or an option for a capital lease. 


In determining the amount of financial assistance to be provided to an eligible applicant for a 
business project under sections 5 through 8, the Minister shall consider the following: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 
(h) 
(i) 


the objectives and anticipated benefit of the project with respect to Aboriginal 
economic development; 


the demonstrated management capacity and business expertise of the eligible applicant 
in relation to the project; 


the ability of the eligible applicant to obtain commercial financing for the project; 


the amount of any federal, provincial or municipal assistance or tax credit that is likely 
to be relevant to the project; 


the resources of the eligible applicant that could reasonably be expected to be 
contributed to the project; 


the probable cost of each job for an Aboriginal person likely to be created or 
maintained as a result of the proposed project; 


the probable impact of the proposed project on other commercial operations; ( 
the impact of the proposed project on the environment; 


the relationship of the project to federal government national and regional economic 
Strategies and priorities. 


Every eligible applicant applying for assistance for a project under sections 5 through 9 shall: 


(a) 


(h) 


provide the Minister with any information in his possession that is likely to assist the 
Minister in considering the factors listed in section 17; 


provide the Minister with a comprehensive business plan for the project. 
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Program Administration 


Delegation of Authority 


19. 


The Assistant Deputy Minister, Native Economic Programs is responsible for administering 
the program in accordance with these Terms and Conditions under the authority of the 
Deputy Minister or Associate Deputy Minister. Authority for the approval of projects 
varies according to the dollar value, percentage level of assistance and delegations as 
determined by the Minister. 


20. Claims for payments will be certified by officials of the department so authorized in the 
departmental delegation of authority manual. 

Payment Procedure 

21. The Minister shall not make any contribution or pay any part thereof in respect of eligible 
costs that are not reasonable and proper direct costs of a project substantiated by 
satisfactory supporting documentation. 

22. The Minister shall not make a contribution to an eligible applicant in respect of the cost of the 
services of any consultant or other professional that is not at arm’s length from the 
applicant. 

23. While the project is being carried out, the Minister shall pay the eligible applicant, on the 
basis of claims for payment submitted by the eligible applicant in respect of costs 
incurred, not more frequently than once per month. 

24. Payments made by the Minister to the eligible applicant per section 23 shall not exceed 90% 
of the authorized contribution prior to the completion of the project. 

25. Every claim for payment shall have supporting documentation that is satisfactory to the 
Minister. 

26. Every claim for payment shall be certified by a representative of the eligible applicant or 
other person satisfactory Minister. 

27. The Minister may require that any claim for payment be certified by the eligible applicant’s 
external auditor or by an auditor approved by the Minister. 

28. After verifying that the project has been completed to his satisfaction, and that all incurred 
costs have been paid, the Minister shall pay any outstanding amount of the contribution. 

29. The Minister may make advance payments according to the procedures established by the 


Treasury Board if such payments are essential for the successful completion of the 
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30. 


al 


project, but such payments may total not more than 90% of the authorized contribution 
before the completion of the project. 


If the eligible applicant is required, pursuant to the contribution agreement with the Minister, 
to provide documentation certified by an external auditor. The Minister may, in addition 

to the amount otherwise payable under the contribution agreement, contribute to the cost 
incurred by the eligible applicant for this purpose, at a percentage that does not exceed 

the agreed contribution percentage as set out in the contribution agreement. 


For a contribution under sections 10, 11, 12, and 14, the Minister, at the request of the 
eligible applicant, may make joint payments to the eligible applicant and to the 
consultant in respect of costs incurred. 


Repayment Procedure 


32. 


(1) The Minister may determine that a contribution be a repayable contribution if, in his 
opinion, this is in the interest of the program. The Minister shall stipulate the 
conditions on which the contribution will be repayable. These conditions may 
include repayability based on financial performance of the project. 


(2) The number of instalments, amounts and due dates for repayment of a repayable 
contribution will be determined in such a way that the commercial viability of the 
project would not be jeopardized. 


(3) If the conditions of repayability have not yet been satisfied, the Minister may amend 
the terms of the agreement to alter the terms of repayment or remove the 
requirement to repay. 


Project Auditing 


a5: 


Each contribution agreement will establish the right of the Government of Canada to 
undertake an audit. The responsibility centre manager for the project is responsible for 
determining whether recipients have complied with the terms and conditions of the 
contribution agreement. This responsibility includes the audit of recipients when deemed 
necessary. 


Conditions Of Support 


34. 


(1) | With respect to a contribution under sections 5, and 6, and for pre-commercial projects 
under section 9, the Minister shall specify a minimum amount of equity and shall 
not make a contribution unless, on or before the date of the first payment, the 
applicant attains the level of equity specified by the Minister. 


39; 


30. 


We 
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(2) The Minister shall not specify a level of equity under subsection (1) that is less than 
the aggregate of: 


(a) 10% of the capital cost of the project and/or the cost of acquisition of shares, 
and 


(b) 10% of the net book value of the eligible applicant’s fixed assets at the time of 
the application. If the eligible applicant is an individual, the net book 
value pertains only to fixed assets of the commercial operation. 


(3) The eligible applicant shall maintain the level of equity specified by the Minister until 
the completion of the project and for twelve months thereafter except insofar as it 
is reduced by operational losses or other reductions to which the Minister has 
given his prior written consent. 


(4) Notwithstanding subsection 34(1), when the Minister is satisfied that special 
circumstances exist, he may extend the deadline for provision of all or part of the 
required equity to the date of the final payment. 


It is a condition of every contribution under these Terms and Conditions that for a period of 
24 months following the completion of a project, or such longer period as the Minister 
may specify in writing: 


(a) no significant change in ownership, financing, location, size of facilities, federal, 


provincial or municipal assistance occur In respect of the project without prior 
written consent of the Minister; 


(b) no assets in respect of which a contribution has been made may be sold or otherwise 
disposed of or shall cease to be used for the purposes authorized by the 
contribution agreement except in the ordinary course of business, without the 
prior written consent of the Minister. 


It is a condition of any contribution made under sections 5, 6, and 13, except a contribution 
made relative to the replacement of an existing commercial operation by a new 
commercial operation the same site or the relocation in whole or in part of a special 
operation, that during the project and for a period ending twelve months following 
completion of the project, the eligible applicant and any affiliated commercial operation 
maintain the level of production, services or activities of their commercial operations 
similar to that being assisted, at a level specified by the Minister. 


The Minister may require the eligible applicant to submit periodic reports in a form 
satisfactory to the Minister commencing three months after the completion date of the 
project and each year thereafter for a period of three years. 
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38. | The Minister may require that his representative: 


(a) 


(b) 


be granted the right to attend as an observer at such meetings as the Minister may 
deem necessary; 


be granted reasonable access to the eligible applicant’s premises to inspect and assess 
the progress and results of the project, to conduct such independent audits and 
evaluations as well as to inspect such books accounts and records as the Minister 
may require. 


39. It is a condition of every contribution under sections 5 through 9 that, for a period of 36 
months following the completion of the project, the eligible applicant shall: 


(a) 


(b) 


preserve and keep available for audit and examination by the Minister, proper books, 
accounts and records of the costs of the project; and 


supply, promptly on request, such data in respect of the project and its results as the 
Minister may require for statistical purposes. 


Recovery Provisions 


40. (1) 


(2) 


Where a contribution is made to an applicant under this program and, for any reason, 
(a) the applicant is not entitled to the contribution, 


(b) the amount of the contribution exceeds the amount to which the applicant is 
entitled, 


the amount of the contribution or excess, as the case may be, constitutes a debt due to 
Her Majesty in right of Canada and is subject to recovery as such from the 
applicant; 


Where a contribution is made to an applicant under this program and, for any reason, 
(a) the applicant is in default under the agreement, or 

(b) the applicant has otherwise failed to meet or contravened a term or condition; 
the Minister, taking into account the circumstances giving rise to the default or 
contravention, may amend the agreement or may demand the repayment of all or 
part of the contribution and once such a demand is made, the amount demanded is 


a debt due to Her Majesty in right of Canada and is subject to recovery as such 
from the applicant. 


(3) 


(4) 
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Notwithstanding subsection 40(2), the Minister may determine that the amount of the 
contribution will not be recovered: 


(a) in the case of recovery due to damage to or destruction of all or part of a 
facility, if the assets destroyed or damaged have been replaced or repaired 
or will be replaced or repaired without undue delay; 


(b) in the case of recovery due to the sale or other disposition of a facility to 
another eligible applicant, if 


(i) the facility will continue to be used in substantially the same manner as 
contemplated by the applicant at the time of the application, 


(ii) a successor will carry out the remaining terms and conditions of the Minister’s 
agreement with the applicant, and 


(iii) the applicant and its successor, at or about the time control over the facility is 
assumed by the successor, assume joint and several liability to repay any 
amounts received from the Minister, in the event of a subsequent cessation 

of use without the prior written consent of the Minister of any of the assets 

in respect of which the contribution was made; 


(c) where, due to circumstances beyond the control of the applicant that could not 
reasonably have been anticipated when the Minister agreed to make the 
contribution, 
(i) the applicant has been forced to make a significant change in the project, 
or 
(ii) the project has not been completed. 

When the events described in subparagraphs (2)(a) and (b) occur prior to the full 


disbursement of the contribution, the Minister may also agree to pay the balance 
of the contribution to the applicant or to the successor. 


Program Evaluation 


41. 


(1) 


An Evaluation Framework will be completed within 18 months of Treasury Board 
approval of the terms and conditions. The Framework will include: a profile and 
model for the program, an evaluation design specifying the potential evaluation 
issues and questions, an outline of indicators of program impacts and effects and 
the information and data to be collected prior to and during the evaluation study; 
and, the anticipated schedule for conducting the evaluation study. 
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(2) The object of evaluations will be to measure the overall effectiveness of the program 
in meeting its stated objectives. It will involve examination of a representative 
sample of businesses assisted under the program. The examination may include, 
but is not limited to a review of the critical phases in the administration and 
delivery of the program, the nature of impacts and effects from its implementation 
on individuals, communities, etc. 


Term Of Program 


42. These terms and conditions will remain in effect until revisions requested by the Department 


or by Treasury Board are approved. 
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Aboriginal Capital Corporations 
Terms and Conditions 


Purpose 


iF 


The purpose of these Terms and Conditions is to set forth the policies and criteria by which the 
Aboriginal Capital Corporations (ACC) Program of the Canadian Aboriginal Economic 
Development (CAED) Strategy is to be administered. 


Interpretations 


DX 


In these Terms and Conditions, 


“capital costs” means office, leasehold improvements, computer facilities and equipment 
required in the provision of the financial services and directly related advisory services; 


“capitalization costs” means the amount of money required by an eligible applicant as a 
reserve to provide financial services; 


“development costs” means expenditures related to: 


(a) studies concerning the feasibility and analysis of projects that are likely to be eligible 
for a contribution under this Program; 


(b) assessments related to an applicant’s existing operations that are likely to result in 
improvements to operating efficiency and effectiveness in connection with the 
project; “eligible costs” means costs in respect of a project that are associated 
with the analysis, planning, developing, establishing, expanding and diversifying 
the provision of financial services and their directly related advisory services by 
an eligible applicant to Aboriginal businesses, and shall be classified as 
development, start-up, operating, capital and capitalization costs; 


“financial services” means loans, loan guarantees, bridge financing, venture capital, 
equity financing, leasing, surety bonding or other similar commercial financial services 
provided to Aboriginal businesses; 


“operating costs” means expenditures incurred by the applicant related to the 
administration of providing financial services or directly related advisory services to 
Aboriginal businesses; 
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project” means an activity which is eligible for assistance under this Program which 
includes the establishment or expansion or diversification of Aboriginal capital 
corporations, the provision of related advisory services, and the development and support 


for a national association of capital corporations; 


“repayable contribution” means a contribution that is repayable, in whole or in part, at 
such time and on fulfilment of such conditions as provided by these Terms and 
Conditions or stipulated by the Minister; 


“start-up costs” means costs required by the applicant in respect of satisfying the 
conditions of the Contribution Agreement to be fulfilled prior to disbursement of 
capitalization dollars. 


Program Objectives 


ay 


(1) The objective of the ACC Program is to provide assistance for the establishment, 
expansion and diversification of self-sustaining Aboriginal owned and controlled 
capital corporations throughout Canada that are functionally complementary to 
the mainstream financial sector. 


(2) This will enhance the access to capital for Aboriginal businesses that have difficulty in 
obtaining conventional commercial financing. Ultimately, it will reduce the 
dependency on government assistance. 


(3) The Program will foster orderly growth and development of the network of 
commercial loan corporations owned and controlled by Aboriginal people that 
have to date been funded by ISTC (NEDP) Element I, DIAND’s Institutional 
Development Program and CEIC’s Community Futures Program. 


Eligibility Criteria 


4. 


Eligible Applicant 


“Eligible applicant” means an association, a partnership of associations, a co-operative, 
for-profit or non-profit body corporate, or other legal entity that is majority owned and 
controlled by Aboriginal people and which is incorporated or will be incorporated under 
federal, provincial, or territorial legislation that: 


(a) has as one of its objectives to assist and further Aboriginal businesses through the 
provision of financial services; 


(b) operates or plans to operate in the commercial segment of the financial services 
market, 


p 
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(c) for a newly established corporation, has the potential to become self-sustaining and 
viable, to become profitable, and maintain profitability, 
(d) for an established institution seeking expansion or diversification assistance, has a 
favourable record with respect to 4 (c). 
Eligible Projects 


Establishing a Capital Corporation 


Sy (1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


The Minister may make a contribution to an eligible applicant for the eligible costs of 
establishing a new capital corporation that provides commercial loans and loan 
guarantees to Aboriginal businesses. 


In determining the amount of contribution under subsection 5(1), the Minister shall 
consider the following: 


(a) demonstrated market used for a loan program with a capital base that assures 
the capacity to earn sufficient income to cover operating costs and an 
adequate loan loss reserve; 


(b) the potential to achieve and maintain break-even on operations within five 
years; 


(c) demonstrated management and service delivery capacity; 
(d) regional impact of services provided. 


A Contribution under this section will not exceed the lesser of 100% of eligible costs 
and $10 million. 


The Minister may make a contribution to an eligible applicant of up to the lesser of 
$250,000 and 90% of the costs of engaging qualified consultants to perform 
feasibility analyses, market assessments, consultations or other requirements with 
respect to projects under subsections (1). 


Expanding a Capital Corporation 


6. (1) 


(2) 


The Minister may make a contribution to an eligible applicant for expansion of 
capitalization and related operating costs so as to fund the growth in market 
demand for an existing financial service. 


In determining the amount of contribution, the Minister shall consider the following: 
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(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(a) a demonstrated market demand for an increased volume of the specific 
financial service; 


(b) a favourable record of the institution’s operating performance which includes 
acceptable arrears and loss rates, operating cost ratios, asset quality tests, 
management capacity and cost-effective service delivery; and 


(c) the appropriate level of capitalization that with good management would 
enable the service to be provided in a self-sustaining manner. 


No single contribution under this section shall exceed the lesser of 100% of eligible 
cost and $10 million and the total of all contributions for expansion to an eligible 
applicant shall not exceed $30 million. 


If in the opinion of the Minister the institution has reached self-sustainability, the 
contribution under this section shall be repayable. 


The Minister may make a contribution to an eligible applicant of up to the lesser of 
$250,000 and 75% of the costs of engaging qualified consultants to perform 
strategic plans, market assessments and evaluations with respect to projects under 
subsection 6(1). 


Diversification of a Capital Corporation 


ie 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


The Minister may make a contribution to an eligible applicant for eligible costs to 
enable an established institution to provide one or more financial services not 
already offered to its clientele. 


Pursuant to subsection 7(1), the Minister shall consider proposals for diversification 
on the basis of guidelines determined in consultation with the Department of 
Finance. 


In determining the amount of contribution under this section, the Minister shall 
consider the following: 


(a) demonstrated and consistent corporate full cost recovery on existing financial 
service activity; 


(b) demonstrated market need for the new financial service; 
(c) potential to achieve and maintain break-even operations on the new financial 


service within five years, except in the case of equity financing such as 
venture capital services; 


(4) 


(5) 
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(d) regional impact of the services provided. 


A contribution under this section will he non-repayable and will not exceed the lesser 
of 100% of eligible costs and $10 million. 


The Minister may make a contribution to an eligible applicant up to the lesser 
$250,000 and 75% of the costs of engaging a qualified consultant to perform 
feasibility analyses, strategic plans, market assessments or evaluations with 
respect to projects under subsection 7(1). 


Related Advisory Services 


8. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


The Minister may make contributions to an eligible applicant for the eligible costs of 
establishing or expanding a service that provides related advisory services to 
Aboriginal businesses where such advice is not sufficiently provided elsewhere. 
Related advisory services may include but are not limited to any of the following: 

(a) financial advice; 

(b) financial planning; 

(c) investment or risk management, 

(d) accounting and auditing; 

(e) brokering and liaison with the financial community; 


(f) assessment of business plans; 


(g) guidance or counselling to businesses with respect to the financial aspects of 
their operations. 


In determining the amount of contribution under this section, the Minister shall 
consider the following: 


(a) demonstrated market need; 
(b) evidenced professional and delivery capacity; 
(c) for established institutions, a favourable record of the institution’s operating 


performance, a favourable record in portfolio management as measured by 
standard investment rules, and cost effective financial services delivery; 
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(d) the ability and willingness of the applicant to cover his share of the cost of the 
eligible advisory service. | 


(4) A contribution under this section will not exceed the lesser of 75% of eligible costs 
and $250,000 per annum for a period not to exceed five years. 


National Association 


9. (1) The Minister may make a contribution for development, start-up and operating costs 
of establishing one National Association to coordinate the activities of Aboriginal 
Capital Corporations, to provide cost effective common services and to represent 
Aboriginal Capital Corporations in fostering improved linkages with mainstream 
financial institutions. 


(2) The Minister may make a contribution under this section to an eligible applicant in an 
amount not to exceed the lesser of 90% of eligible costs and $350,000 per annum 
for a maximum period not to exceed five years. Where justified the Minister may 
agree to pay up to 100% of eligible costs in the first years of the contribution 
providing that the average is maintained at 90% through the duration of the 
contribution period. 


Ineligible Costs 


10. | Notwithstanding any provision of these Terms and Conditions, the following costs are not 
eligible under the ACC Program: 


(a) infrastructure costs; 
(b) Capital costs for the purchase of land or buildings; 


(c) costs related to the business of deposit-taking and provision of personal or consumer 
financial services; 


(d) costs of providing advisory or extension services associated with community 
economic development or entrepreneurship where such services are delivered to 


clients who are eligible for funding under the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development. 


Information Requirements 


11. Every eligible applicant shall provide to the Minister: 
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(a) a written proposal including a comprehensive and detailed business and financial plan 
that specifically addresses the criteria in subsections 5(2), 6(2), 7(3), 8(3), or 9(1); 


(b) corporate documents as the Minister considers necessary, including articles of 
incorporation, corporate by-laws and related instruments; 


(c) a policy and procedures manual which describes in detail the institution’s client 
application and approval process, portfolio management guidelines, general 
policies, organization structure and administration, and shareholder accountability; 


(d) in the case of expansion and diversification, an independent, third-party quality 
assessment of the existing portfolio; and 


(e) any information that is likely to assist the Minister in considering financial assistance 
under the ACC Program. 


Program Administration 


Delegation of Authority 


12 


OL) The Assistant Deputy Minister, Native Economic Programs is responsible for 
administering the ACC Program in accordance with these Terms and Conditions 
under the authority of the Deputy Minister or Associate Deputy Minister. 
Authority for the approval of applications varies according to the dollar value, 
percentage level of assistance and delegations as determined by the Minister. 


(2) Claims for payments will be certified by officials of the department so authorized in 
the departmental delegation of authority manual. 


Payment Procedure 


3. 


14. 


The Minister shall not make any contribution or pay any part thereof in respect of eligible 
costs that are not reasonable and proper direct costs of a project substantiated by 
satisfactory supporting documentation. 


Notwithstanding any other provisions of these Terms and Conditions, the Minister may not 
make a contribution in respect of costs for which an applicant has entered into a legal 
commitment prior to the coming into force of the ACC Program or prior to the receipt by 
the Minister of the application for a contribution, whichever is later. For the purpose of 
this section, “legal commitment” does not include an option to purchase, to hire, or an 
option for a capital lease. 
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15; 


16. 


The Minister shall not make a contribution to an eligible applicant in respect of: 


(a) 


(b) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


the cost of the services of any consultant or other professional that is not at arm’s 
length from the applicant; and 


any capitalization costs where there is the potential for applicant self=dealing or 
conflicts of interest in the provision of financial services or where approved 
guidelines governing such action are in the opinion of the Minister not observed. 


For contributions under sections 5, 6, and 7, the Minister may make advance payments 
for eligible costs, each for a period not to exceed 6 months. 


The Minister will make subsequent advance payments on account of a contribution 
only on the basis of written claims which include the institution’s actual and pro 
forma financial statements, costs incurred and paid and satisfactory evidence of 
performance as referenced by quarterly monitoring reports and externally audited 
annual financial statements. 


An accounting for the initial and all subsequent advances shall be required no later 
than 45 days after the end of the period for which an advance has been made. 
Periodic reconciliation and adjustment of outstanding advances shall be required 
such that the outstanding advances never exceed cash requirements for a period of 
six months. 


Interest accruing or to be paid to the eligible applicant as a consequence of the receipt 
of the advance payment must be separately accounted for and may be retained by 

the institution for the purpose of offsetting administrative costs related to the 
provision of those financial services as stipulated by the project. 


Notwithstanding Year-End Considerations set out in chapter 9.4 of the Guide on 
Financial Administration, advances made under subsections 16(1) and 16(3) may 
be made for expenditures to be incurred in a subsequent fiscal year. 


For contributions under section 8, payments will be on the basis of documented claims 
for costs incurred not more frequently than once per month. Payments made by 

the Minister to the eligible applicant under section 8 shall not exceed 90% of the 
authorized contribution prior to the completion of the project. 


oo 
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Repayment Procedure 


Wee 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


The Minister may determine that a contribution be a repayable contribution if in his 
opinion this is in the interest of the program. The Minister shall stipulate the 
conditions of repayability. 


The number of instalments, amounts and due dates for repayment of contributions will 
be determined specifically for each case in such a way that the financial service 
operations would not be jeopardized. Repayment may normally commence no 

sooner than 2 years and terminate not more than 12 years from execution of the 
Contribution Agreement. 


If the conditions of repayability have not yet been satisfied, the Minister may amend 
the terms of the agreement to alter the terms of repayment or remove the 
requirement to repay. 


Project Auditing 


18. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


The responsibility for project auditing rests with the ACC Program. This will be 
undertaken by: 


(a) officer review of applicant-produced quarterly progress reports and financial 
statements; 


(b) officer site visits to inspect the books, accounts and records and conduct 
independent audits and evaluations whenever it is deemed necessary; 


(c) annual financial audits undertaken by DSS Audit Services Bureau or other 
auditors satisfactory to the Minister; and 


(d) officer review of the applicants’ externally audited financial statements and 
interview with those auditors as required. 


Project auditing will take place throughout the contribution disbursement period. 
Further auditing may take place up to twelve (12) years from the execution of the 
Contribution Agreement based on information requested by the Minister pursuant 
to subsections 20(a) and (b). 


The eligible applicant shall submit to the Minister progress reports and financial 
statements within forty-five (45) days of the end of each corporate fiscal quarter 
in such form and in such detail as is required to assess performance as outlined in 
subsections 5(2), 6(2), 7(3), 8(3) or 9(1). 
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(4) 


The eligible applicant shall submit to the Minister within ninety (90) days from the ; 
end of its fiscal year or any longer period satisfactory to the Minister, a copy of its ( 
annual audited financial statements, a copy of all documents submitted to any 

regulatory body having jurisdiction over the applicant, and an annual progress 

report on the project as required to assess performance as outlined in subsections 

5(2), 6(2), 7(3), 8(3) or 9(1). 


Conditions Of Support 


19. 


2A), 


It is a condition of every contribution that: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


capitalization costs funded by the ACC Program shall not be deemed as qualifying 
capital for a deposit-taking institution in the event that the eligible applicant 
applies through the appropriate government or regulatory body for establishment 
of a deposit-taking facility; 


no assets in respect of which a contribution has been made shall be sold or disposed of 
or shall cease to be used for the purpose authorized by the contribution 

agreement, except in the ordinary course of business or unless otherwise defined 

by the contribution agreement, without the prior written consent of the Minister; 


No significant change in ownership, management, financing, location or any deemed 
substantive alteration to the project can occur, without the prior written consent of 
the Minister; 


the process of selection of the eligible applicant’s Board of Directors and the 
composition of such Board are satisfactory to the Minister and that the Board may 
have no more than one Director who also serves as a Member of the Board of 
Directors of any shareholders of the eligible applicant. 


It is a condition of every contribution that: 


(a) 


throughout the disbursement period, and for a period of twelve (12) years from the 
execution of the Contribution Agreement an eligible applicant shall: 


(i) take all necessary actions to comply with the terms and conditions of the 
Contribution Agreement; 


(ii) preserve and keep available for audit and examination the Minister, proper 
books, accounts and records of the project; and 


(iii) supply a periodic report and promptly on request, any such other information 
as the Minister may require; | 


(— 


21; 


PPD. 


(b) 
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the eligible applicant will maintain a separate accounting for each of the various 
eligible cost categories funded which also must include interest on any advances 
made under the contribution agreement. 


It is a condition of every contribution that: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


all financial services provided by an eligible applicant will be at all times provided in 
compliance with the policy and procedures manual that must initially meet the 
Minister’s satisfaction and to which substantive changes must be approved by 

prior written consent of the Minister, 


the eligible applicant will comply with the requirements of a performance monitoring 
regime as specified by the Minister respecting its portfolio management, delivery 

of services, downstream benefits achieved to clients and on-going market needs; 

and 


all but the first disbursement of funds under a multi-year contribution agreement will 
be conditional upon satisfactory performance as measured by the specified 
monitoring regime. 


The Minister may require that his representative: 


(a) 


(b) 


be granted the right to attend as an observer at such meetings as the Minister may 
deem necessary; 


be granted reasonable access to the applicant’s premises to inspect and assess the 
progress and results of the project, to conduct such independent audits and 
evaluations as well as to inspect such books, accounts and records as the Minister 
may deem necessary. 


Recovery Provisions 


2s 


If an event of default has occurred, or in the opinion of the Minister is likely to occur, the 
Minister may exercise any or all of the following remedies: 


(a) 


(b) 


suspend any obligation by the Minister to contribute or continue to contribute to the 
eligible costs of the project, including any obligation to pay any amount owing 
prior to the date of such suspension, 


terminate any obligation by the Minister to contribute or continue to contribute to the 
eligible costs of the project, including any obligation to pay any amount owing 
prior to the date of such termination, and 
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(c) require the institution to repay part or all of the contribution, together with interest 
received as a result of advance payments, forthwith to the Minister and that 
amount is a debt due to Her Majesty in Right of Canada and may be recovered as 
such. 


Program Evaluation 


24. An Evaluation Framework will be completed within eighteen (18) months of Treasury Board 
approval of these Terms and Conditions. The object of evaluations will be to measure the 
overall effectiveness of the ACC Program in meeting its stated objectives. The 
examination may include, but is not limited to a review of each eligible project of the 
ACC Program, the impacts and effects from its implementation on institutional viability, 
Aboriginal business access to capital, Aboriginal economic self-reliance and dependency 
on government assistance and the role of the mainstream financial sector. This will 
involve examination of a representative sample of institutions and their client businesses 
So assisted. 


Terms Of Program 


25. These Terms and Conditions will remain in effect until changes requested by ISTC or 
Treasury Board are approved. 


Aboriginal Capital Corporations 


October 1990 


Financial Institutions 


Alberta Indian Investment Corporation (AIIC) 
EDMONTON, Alberta 

PHONE: (403) 428-6731 

FAX: (403) 425-9018 


Mr. Fred Gladstone, President 
Mr. Bill Green, General Manager 


All Nations Trust Company (ANTCO) 
KAMLOOPS, British Columbia 
PHONE: (604) 828-9770 

FAX: (604) 372-2585 


Ms. Ruth Williams, President 
Mr. Lary Peeters, General Manager 


Apeetogosan (Metis) Development Inc. 
EDMONTON, Alberta 

PHONE: (403) 452-7951 or 1-800-252-7963 
FAX: (403) 454-5997 


Mr. Gary Gairdner, Chairman 
Mr. Ron Stevenson, General Manager 


Association of Reserves for Improving Social Economics (ARISE) 
ST. THOMAS, Ontario 

PHONE: (519) 633-6060 

FAX: (519) 633-9407 


Mr. Ernoll Gray, President 
Ms. Valerie Hopkins, A/General Manager 
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Bella Bella Community Development Society (BBCDS) 
WAGLISLA, British Columbia 

PHONE: (604) 957-2381 (Band Office) 

FAX: (604) 957-2544 


Mr. Cecil Reid, President 
Mr. Steve Saklas, General Manager 
Mr. Duane Root, Loans Manager 


Corporation de Developpement Economique Montagnaise (CDEM) 
VILLAGE DES HURONS, Quebec 

PHONE: (418) 842-0277 

FAX: (418) 649-0868 


Mr. Paul Fournier, President 


Dana Naye Ventures 
WHITEHORSE, Yukon 
PHONE: (403) 668-6925 
FAX: (403) 668-3127 


Mr. Mark Wedge, President 

Ms. Judy Gingell, Chairperson 

Mr. Paul Goldsmith, Chief Executive Officer 
Ms. Marg Baufeld, General Manager 


First Peoples Development Fund Inc. 
FREDERICTON, New Brunswick 
PHONE: (506) 453-9429 

FAX: (506) 450-9564 


Mr. Gary Gould, Chairman 
Mr. John Bower, General Manager 


Haisla Development Corporation 

KITAMAAT VILLAGE, British Columbia 

PHONE: (604) 632-6465 or 639-9361 (Band Office) 
FAX: (604) 622-2914 


Mr. Gerald Amos, Chief Executive Director 
Mr. Ken Hodgins, Executive Director 
Ms. Lee Williams, General Manager 
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Indian Agri-Business Corporation (IABC) 
CALGARY, Alberta 

PHONE: (403) 258-3700 

FAX: | (403) 253-1817 


Mr. Clement Doore, President 
Mr. Wil J. Davies, A/General Manager 


Indian Agricultural Program of Ontario (IAPO) 
STIRLING, Ontario 

PHONE: (613) 395-5505 

FAX: (613) 395-5510 


Mr. William J. Brant, Chairman 
Mr. T. Wayne Martin, Program Manager 


Kahnawake Loan Guarantee Fund Inc. 
KAHNAWAKE, Quebec 

PHONE: (514) 632-7500 

FAX: (514) 638-3276 


Mr. Ronald J. Abraira, Director, Economic Development 


Kativik Investment Fund Inc. (KIF) 
KUUJJUAQ, Quebec 

PHONE: (514) 634-8091 or (819) 964-2961 
FAX: (819) 964-261 1/2956 


Mr. Tikile Kleist, Chairman of the Board 
Mr. Vallee Saunders, General Manager 


Manitoba Indian Agricultural Development Corporation (MIADC) 
WINNIPEG, Manitoba 

PHONE: (204) 947-1647 

FAX: (204) 942-3687 


Mr. Howard Starr, Chairman 
Mr. Ralph Schmidt, General Manager 
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Metis Economic Development Foundation of Saskatchewan Inc. (MEDFO) 
REGINA, Saskatchewan 

PHONE: (306) 757-7770 

FAX: (306) 757-0110 


Mr. Martin Aubichon, President 


N.W.T. Metis Development Corporation Ltd. 
YELLOWKNIFE, N.W.T. 

PHONE: (403) 920-4952 

FAX: (403) 873-3492 


Mr. Ernie Daniels, President 


Nishnawbe-Aski Development Fund (NADF) 
THUNDER BAY, Ontario 

PHONE: (604) 724-3131 

FAX: (604) 723-0463 


Mr. Dennis F. Cromarty, President and Chief Executive Officer 
Mr. Mike Belliveau, General Manager 


Nuu-chah-nulth Economic Development Corporation (NEDC) 
PORT ALBERNI, British Columbia 

PHONE: (604) 724-3131 

FAX: (604) 723-0463 


Ms. Darleen Watts, Chairperson - NEDC 
Mr. Gerald D. Wesley, Executive Director - Tribal Council 
Mr. Joe Myers, General Manager - NEDC 


N.W.T. Cooperative Business Development Fund 
YELLOWKNIFE, N.W.T. 

PHONE: (403) 873-3481 

FAX: (403) 920-4052 


Mr. Bill Lyall, President 
Mr. Andy Morrison, General Manager 


OMAA Development Corporation 
SAULT STE-MARIE, Ontario 
PHONE: (705) 949-5161 
FAX: (705) 949-3561 


Mr. Henry Wetelainen, Chairman, OMAA Development Corp. 
Mr. Don Galloway, A/General Manager, Development Corp. 


Saskatchewan Indian Equity Foundation (SIEF) 
REGINA, Saskatchewan 

PHONE: (306) 352-0996 Mobile: (306) 536-0135 
FAX: (306) 359-6588 


Mr. Roy H. Bird, Chairman 
Mr. Wayne Gray, General Manager 


Saskatchewan Indian Loan Company (SILCO) 
REGINA, Saskatchewan 

PHONE: (306) 721-2974 

FAX: (306) 721-8669 


Mr. Ken Thomas, President 
Mr. Jerry Starr, Chairman 
Mr. W.J. Davies, General Manager 


Saskanative Economic Development Corporation (SNEDCO) 


REGINA, Saskatchewan 
PHONE: (306) 757-7770 
FAX: (306) 757-0110 


Mr. Ron Camponi, Chairman 
Mr. Jim Demchuk, President/Chief Executive Officer 


Settlement Investment Corporation (SIC) 
EDMONTON, Alberta 

PHONE: (403) 426-5312 

FAX: (403) 425-0202 


Mr. Ray Wanuch, A/General Manager 
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Six Nations Development Corporation 
OHSWEKEN, Ontario 


NOA 1MO0 
PHONE: (519) 445-4103 
FAX: (519) 445-4144 


Mr. Steven Williams, Chairman 
Mr. Lewis Staats, General Manager 


Tribal Resource Investment Corporation 
PRINCE RUPERT, British Columbia 
PHONE: (604) 624-4666 

FAX: (604) 627-1602 


Mr. Frank Parnell, Chief Executive Officer 
Mr. Bruce Samson, Chief Financial Officer 


Ulnooweg Development Group Inc. 
ESKASONI, Nova Scotia 

PHONE: (902) 379-2244 

FAX: (902) 379-2632 


Chief Terrance Paul, Chairman 
Mr. John MacAuley, General Manager 


Wabanaki Enterprises, Inc. 
FREDERICTON, New Brunswick 
PHONE: (506) 453-9799 
FAX: (506) 450-3749 


Mr. Phil Fraser, Chairman 
Mr. Eugene Lysy, General Manager 


Western Indian Lending Association (WILA) 
VANCOUVER, British Columbia 

PHONE: (604) 669-5955 

FAX: (604) 669-7750 


Mr. Gordon Antoine, President 
Mr. Richard Behn, General Manager 
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Program Objective 
The objective of the program is to assist Indian bands, Inuit and Innu communities to access 


business and employment opportunities and to attract investment in the natural resource and 
tourism sectors. 


Purpose: 


To provide financial assistance by way of contributions from the Economic Development Sector 
of DIAND to: 


— take advantage of large resource developments nearby; 
attract investments into resource development on Indian land; 


— contract with provincial, territorial and private sector developers to develop and manage 
resources on Crown lands. 


Eligible Applicants 


Indian bands, Inuit and Innu communities and settlements, tribal councils, and their institutions 
which have been mandated by their bands or communities to carry out activities on their behalf. 


Eligible Purposes 

Benefit negotiating activities, with developers of off-reserve resource projects near communities 
or reserves and related parties, to gain employment, business and other economic benefits from 
these projects. 


Investment negotiations to develop community-controlled natural resources which have not been 
subject to such activity in the past. 


Contract negotiating activities, with provinces, territories and other owners or users, to develop 
and manage off-reserve natural resources. 


These activities are defined to include the development of community negotiating plans and 
positions for: 


+ negotiating employment and business development agreements with off-reserve developers; 


+ negotiating the sale, lease or other disposition of, or, private investment in, 
community-controlled natural resources, 


* negotiating contractual access to develop and manage off-reserve natural resources and 
tourism; 
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») * conducting negotiations; 
* drafting and finalizing agreements. 
These negotiating activities do not include: 


* pre-negotiating activities such as community planning and consultations to identify resource 
access issues and to determine whether or not to enter negotiations. These activities are the 
responsibility of the Community Planning component of CAEDS (CEDO funding) and 
Comprehensive Community Base Planning of Indian Services: 


* Support to resource access negotiations which do not represent “first time” activities, eg: 
renewals or renegotiation of expired or expiring on-reserve leases; 


* activities related to the federal jurisdiction over reserves, which are normally assumed by 
DIAND; 


* community ratification processes and on-going costs of development agreements, eg: 
implementation costs; 


* market research, development of business plans and capitalization of projects resulting from 
development agreements. These activities are the responsibility of the Business component 
) of Aboriginal Business Program (ABP) of ISTC under CAEDS; 


> the development of joint venture proposals with the private sector for the development of 
both on and off-reserve natural resources. These activities are the responsibility of the Joint 
Venture component of the ABP of ISTC under CAEDS. 
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Project Assessment Criteria 
Proposals are assessed according to the following criteria: 


- Compliance of the project with the ‘objective’ and ‘eligible purposes’ of the Resource 
Access Negotiations Program. 


- Inthe case of off-reserve projects, the probability of the project proceeding and the evidence 
of viable community-based business and employment opportunities that could arise from the 
negotiations. 


- That there is a basis for successful negotiations, eg: one or more parties are willing to 
negotiate with the applicant. 


» Whether the work plan can be carried out for the proposed cost and within the proposed time 
frame. 


«The extent of the applicant’s financial and human resources commitment to the overall 
objectives; the applicant’s need for the level of financial assistance requested, taking into 
account the applicant’s financial capacity and availability of funds from other sources. 


- The potential availability of funds to implement the agreement, and resulting business and 
employment opportunities. 
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Project Funding 


Eligible Project Costs 


Eligible costs are the actual expenditures for developing negotiation plans and proposals, for 
conducting negotiations and for drafting and finalizing agreements related to: 


- the fees and expenses of technical experts, including consultants, negotiators and lawyers, 
hired for these purposes; 


+ the incremental direct costs to the Bands or communities related to the negotiations project. 
Cost items not funded through the Resource Access Negotiations Program include: 


* per diems, salaries and wages for community members for whom the work related to the 
project falls within a work assignment for which they are already paid; 


* overhead costs to the applicant, in situations where the applicant would normally incur the 
overhead costs in the absence of the project; 


* honoraria for band or community members; 
* requests for increased funding for an approved project; 
* expenses for services normally provided by DIAND; 


* costs related to non-economic activities (eg. environmental assessment). 


Level Of Funding 
To optimize the national impact of program funds available under RAN, applicants are expected 
to commit financial and human resources to the overall purpose of the negotiations to the 
maximum extent of their capacity. 
The Program will fund projects according to the following formula: 

Total eligible project costs, 

Less: 

- project funding from third parties 

- the proportionate share of the benefits, if the project has a component 


which is non-Indian, non-Inuit or non-Innu 
- the applicant’s equity 
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Questions and Answers 
Client Information 


Can my organization get funding for our negotiation project from the Program? 


To determine this, you should first determine whether your organization is eligible for 
funding. If yes, you should then determine whether your negotiation project is eligible. 
If your organization and your negotiation project are eligible, then the Program may be 
in a position to help. 


How do I determine whether my organization is an eligible applicant? 


Indian, Innu, and Inuit bands, communities and settlements are eligible. Associations of 
bands and communities such as tribal councils are also eligible. In addition, economic 
and other institutions mandated by bands or communities to carry out activities on their 
behalf are also eligible. Included in this category would be organizations providing 
economic development services to Indian, Innu, and Inuit communities. 


Businesses, whether in the form of corporations, partnerships or proprietorships, are 
generally not eligible. However, community-owned development corporations which 
have been mandated to carry out the proposed negotiation project by and on behalf of 
their communities would be eligible. 


My organization represents indian, innu, and inuit interests, as well as other interests. Will 
it be eligible for funding? 


Yes. However, the level of funding will be reduced in proportion to the non-Indian, 
non-Innu, and non-Inuit benefits that would accrue from the negotiations. 


How do I determine whether my organization’s negotiation project is eligible? 


You must ask yourself whether you have a party willing to enter into negotiations. The 
Program funds “negotiations” with third parties, with the expectation that negotiations 
will lead to agreements for employment, business and investment opportunities. You 
must also assess the magnitude of the project impact on the community. The Program 
will only fund projects with high potential impacts. 


You should also determine whether your “negotiations” project is pursuing one of these 
eligible purposes: 
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- To secure access to off-reserve renewable and non-renewable resources. Included in 
this would be the right to develop and manage off-reserve resources such as wildlife, 
forests, fishery, minerals, or tourism. 


- To increase Indian, Inuit and Innu access to employment, business and other 
opportunities in off-reserve resource projects near communities. If a major project is 
being proposed near your community, and you want to share in the employment, 
business and other opportunities related to it, the Program could provide you with 
funding to negotiate with the developer for a share of the opportunities. 


* To sell, lease, maintain, discover, develop or generate other economic benefits from 
community-controlled renewable and non-renewable resources. For example, if you 
wanted to sell community-controlled mineral rights to a mining company, the 
Program could assist you with a portion of the resources to negotiate a deal. 


Preparing to enter negotiations requires considerable expenditures. Will the Program fund 
these costs? 


No. Expenditures for assessing the community-controlled resources or possible benefits 
from off-reserve resource development prospects, determining community interest in 
negotiations and developing negotiating strategies will not be financed. These activities 
are the responsibility of Bands, Tribal Councils and Community Economic Development 
Organizations. 


What about costs of implementing development agreements which have been negotiated? 


The Program will not fund these costs. Existing provincial and federal government 
programs such as those administered by DIAND, ISTC and EIC can help here. Where 
possible, negotiations should address funding required for implementation. 


Our organization wishes to make a presentation at an environmental assessment hearing to 
protect traditional occupations from encroachment. Would our project receive funding 
under the program? 


No, because you are not negotiating to ensure direct development benefits. 
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Our organization wishes to negotiate with a major developer planning to operate near our 
community. While we want to negotiate for employment and business opportunities, we 
also want to discuss environment and other non-economic issues. Would our negotiations 
be funded under the Program. 

Yes. However, the level of funding would be reduced in proportion to your 


non-economic concerns within the total project. The Program is not intended to fund 
“environment and other non-economic negotiations”. 


Are tourism projects eligible? 


Yes. Negotiations for major off-reserve resources and opportunities would be eligible 
(eg. major leases for resorts, wilderness camps). 


Our organization wants to negotiate a lease renewal. Is our project eligible? 


No. The Program focusses on new initiatives. Your organization should put aside funds 
from existing leases to pay for the costs of renewal or renegotiation. 


How much money can we expect from the Program for our project? 


First, you must calculate eligible project costs. Most costs are eligible. However, ( 
ineligible costs include: 


- Honoraria, per diems, salaries and wages for community members for whom the 
work related to the project falls within a work assignment for which they are already 
paid. 


- Overhead costs which would normally be incurred in the absence of the project. 


Funding for your project can be determined by subtracting the following from total 
eligible costs: 


- Any funding you may receive from third parties. 


- Where your organization represents non-Indian, non-Innu and non-Inuit interests, an 
allowance proportionate to the benefits accruing to them will be made. 


- Where your negotiations cover both economic development and other concerns, an 
allowance proportionate to the extent of non-economic concerns within your project. 


- An allowance for your anticipated contribution to the project. 


) 
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How will my project be assessed for approval? 


Your completed application and proposal should be forwarded to the Economic 
Development sector of DIAND’s regional office. The re gional office will evaluate the 
proposal according to the project approval criteria, Carry out a cost benefit analysis and 
determine the level of funding required. If the project satisfies the Criteria, the Regional 
Director of Economic Development recommends the project to the Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Economic Development for approval. 


If for some reason your application is not approved, you will be notified with the reasons. 
You may also be contacted if additional information is required. 
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Dealing With Clients 


Negotiation Application Format 
Applications should include the following information: 


* project name, applicant’s name, address, telephone and fax numbers (if available), 
application date; 


- description of proposed resource development project, identify possible employment, 
business, investment opportunities and other benefits; 


« the purpose of the negotiating project, 

» name and address of the other negotiating party(s); 

* project work plan: description of negotiating activities and approximate time frames, 
* project expenses: list costs according to work plan activities and fiscal year, 


* project benefits: state clear, well-defined anticipated results and the time-frame in which they 
will occur; 


¢ project funding: profile all funding sources including applicant’s equity, and state fiscal year 
for which commitments apply; 


+ project cash flow: based on planned expenditures and commitments of funding from other 
sources, 


- an explanation as to how the project fits into the applicant’ s community/organization plan 
and why the applicant believes the negotiations will succeed; 


- the applicant’s initiatives to secure project funding from other sources; and 


- how the applicant will manage the work. 
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Resource Access Negotiations Program 
Application Form 


PROJECT TITLE: 


APPLICATION INFORMATION 


Name 

Address 

Phone 2 ( ) Faxsic(, ) 
Purpose : {_] Benefit agreements off-reserve 


[_] Sale or lease of Reserve assets 
[_] Access to off-reserve resources 


[_] Other: 


Description of Resource Development Project 


eee 
See 
Description on Negotiation Project 

SE 
$e 
See 
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Potential benefits (employment, revenue, business potential, agreements,etc ) 


Project Budget: Year Year 


Total Eligible Cost: 


Band/community Equity: 


Other Sources: 
(specify) 


Total Project Cost: 


Amount Requested: 


Attachments: 
a Background Information fe] BCR or Board Resolution 
[_] Detailed Proposal [_] Budget showing detailed costing 
[_] Work Plan [_] Cash Flow 


lel Strategic Plan 2 Other (specify) 


Applicant Signature: 


Name: 


eS 


Title: 


eee 


Date: 
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Resource Access Negotiations Program 
Regional Project Assessment 


PROJECT TITLE: 
SEE Se er a Doers bere ean Ss 


Location: 
i 
Applicant’s Name: 
SS nSnnnereeerreree ee 


Description of Project: 
ee ee eee Se eee 
ee es ee Se Pei 
SS ee ee cg oe 
ee eee ee 


Description of Negotiation Project (include output): 
ee ee ee ee 


a ee ee eee eee 
ee eee es ee 
SSS ee ee oe SE) 


Regional Assessment: 

—— ee ee 
SSS ee SI er es Se 
SS ee ee ee 
ee eee eee 


Project Budget: Year Year 


Total Eligible Cost: 

Less: Band/community Equity 
Non-Indian benefit 
Other Sources 
RAN 


Recommended Approved 
Regional Director Assistant Deputy Minister 
Economic Development Economic Development 
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Contribution Agreement 


The attached sample specific purpose contribution agreement may be used, or funding may be 
provided to the recipient through an amendment to their existing Comprehensive Funding 
Agreement (CFA). 


The standard contribution agreement will be made available to regions on diskette, using 
WORDPERFECT 5.1. 


As a matter of policy, contribution agreements will include: 

¢ identification of the recipient, 

- the purpose of the contribution agreement, 

- the effective date, the date of signing and the duration of the agreement, 


- the financial and non-financial conditions attached to the agreement and the consequences of 
failing to adhere to the conditions; 


- the allowable costs or the types or classes of expenditure eligible for reimbursement, 
« the conditions to be met before scheduled payments, 
¢ the maximum amount payable; 


* provisions for DIAND termination of the agreement and withdrawal from the project if the 
original objectives are not being met; 


- the applicant’s commitment to supply information on the results of the funding. 


* provisions which prohibit members of the House of Commons or Senate from benefitting 
from the contribution agreement; 


» disclosure of the involvement of former public servants and whether Treasury Board 
post-employment guidelines apply; 


* permission to carry out financial and performance audits, 
- a willingness to participate in evaluations of the project; 


» commitment to identify and address potential environmental impacts in any agreements 
which may result from negotiations; | 


) 
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provision for the applicant to return over- payments, unexpended balances and disallowed 
expenses to DIAND, and a declaration that such amounts constitute debts due the Crown; 
and, 


provisions that permit revisions to work plans and DIAND expenditure schedules, but do not 
permit upward revisions of the maximum amount payable, except in circumstances beyond 
the control of the applicant. 
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Contribution Agreement 


This Contribution Agreement, made as of the day of ,19 


BETWEEN: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN in Right of Canada represented by 
the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, (hereinafter called 
“the Minister’) 
OF THE FIRST PART 


AND: 


(hereinafter called “the Recipient’) 


OF THE SECOND PART. 


Purpose: 


The Recipient agrees to undertake negotiations leading to a Development Agreement with 


for the purpose of (disposing of community controlled renewable and non-renewable resources, 
accessing benefits from major resource projects near reserves, accessing off-reserve renewable 
and non-renewable resources). 


NOW THEREFORE THE PARTIES HERETO AGREE AS FOLLOWS: 


Scope of Work 


ie The Recipient shall pursue the Objectives and carry out the Work Plan outlined in Schedule 1. 


Amount of Payment 


Zs To assist the Recipient to carry out the Work Plan in Schedule 1, the Minister shall provide an 
accountable contribution to the recipient of an amount of subject to the 
funds being appropriated by Parliament. 
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Report Requirements 


a The Recipient shall provide to the Minister Progress Claim Reports and a Final Claim Report 
by such dates and for such reporting periods as outlined in Schedule 2. The Progress 
Claim Reports and the Final Claim Report shall summarize work undertaken, benefits 
achieved and “eligible project costs” incurred during the reporting period to which the 
Report applies and for the project to date. 


4, The Recipient agrees to repay or return to the Minister all over payments, unexpended 
balances or disallowed expenses, as such amounts constitute a debt to the Crown. 


Environment 


Be The Recipient agrees to incorporate and utilize appropriate environmental protection measures 
in relation to any projects which may result from negotiations funded by this 
Contribution Agreement, such measures to satisfy and comply with the requirements of 
the Federal Environmental Assessment Review Process (EARP), the Canadian 
Environmental Protection Act (CEPA) and all other applicable Federal or Provincial 
environmental acts, regulations and guidelines. 


Termination 
6. This Contribution Agreement may be terminated without cause by either party by forwarding a 


written notice of termination to the offices of the other party at least 30 days prior to the 
termination date. 


Exclusion of Members of The House of Commons 


gf. No member of the House of Commons shall be admitted to any share or part of this 
Contribution Agreement, or to any benefit arising therefrom. 


Activities of Former Public Servants 


8. The Recipient will disclose the involvement of former public servants in this Contribution 
Agreement, and whether Treasury Board post-employment guidelines apply. 
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Notice 


Os All notices and other communications between the Minister and the Recipient may be given 
by prepaid registered mail to: 


the Recipient, addressed to: 


the Minister, addressed to: 


Te 


Duration 
10. This Contribution Agreement shall come into effect on , and shall 
expire on _ No funding will be provided under this 


Contribution Agreement after : 


Monitoring, Audit and Evaluation 


11. The Recipient shall permit the Minister access to the financial and other records related to this 
Contribution Agreement at any reasonable time. 


12. The Recipient shall establish and maintain financial records, in accordance with generally 
acceptable accounting principles and practices, to ensure the adequacy, accuracy, 
completeness and timeliness of reports and plans based upon these records. 


13.  Anaudited financial statement will be provided, upon request, and submitted no later than 
June 30th. of the following fiscal year this contribution applies. 


14. The recipient agrees to disclose all sources and purposes of financial assistance received 
during the duration of this agreement for the purposes of this endeavour. 
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Communications 


15. The Recipient agrees to cooperate with the Minister on measures to communicate news of the 
Signing of this Agreement. 


Signed for and on behalf of 
the Recipient: as represented by: 


in the presence of 


Date 

in the presence of as represented by the 
Minister of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development: 

Date 


I certify that the Contribution Agreement conforms with the financial requirements of the 
Treasury Board. 


Financial Officer 
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Schedule 1 
Recipient Objectives 


Recipient Objectives 


ee sae 


Work Plan 


Start Date End Date 
(mm/dd/yy) (mm/dd/yy) 


Dike 
Op 


[In this schedule, regions may include sub-activities or milestones or targets to be reached by 
particular dates] 
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Project Summary Report 


Just prior to closing the project file, the regional officer managing the project will complete a 
Project Summary Report and forward this, through the Regional Director — Economic 
Development, to RDD. 


The Project Summary Report will include information on: 


Total project expenditures (and actual sources). 
A chronological summary of key events within the project. 


A statement on whether the project met its original objectives, and an explanation of why 
not, if it failed to do so. 


A statement on any benefits (or costs) other than those related to the original objectives. For 
example, the original objective may have been to negotiate an agreement with partner x. 
These negotiations may have collapsed, but led to subsequent negotiations and the possibility 
of an agreement with partner y. 


Success factors or impediments that could be beneficial either to others developing similar 
projects, or to Program administrators. 


Date of completion. 
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Communications 


Regions will design 4 communications plan to ensure the federal government 'S visibility for the 
duration of each project. Through consultations with project proponents, individual 
communications plans will be developed to provide for announcements of each initiative by the 
federal government. 
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Tasks and Responsibilities 


STEP AGENT 
He Applicant 


2 Ec Dev Region 


3; Ec Dev Region 


4. RDD 


a, Ec Dev Region 


6. RDD 


de Ec Dev Region 


TASK 
ee eee es 


Submit proposal according to the application format. 


Open a project file, assign a regional project number and a contact 
person at the regional office. 


Evaluate application according to the project approval criteria and 
Carry out a Regional Project Assessment. 


Either: 


~ reject the application and notify applicant with an 
explanation, or, 


- discuss the project with the applicant to modify the 
application so that it can be recommended for approval. 


Determine the project funding level. 


Submit Regional Project Assessment with Regional Director’s 
recommendation to Resource Development Directorate (RDD). 


Review project assessment and recommend for approval of ADM. 


Request DIAND Finance to transfer funds to the appropriate 
regional vote control code. 


Enter appropriate data into the headquarters computer information 
System and open the headquarters’ project file. 


Upon approval, sign Contribution Arrangement. Confirm Signing 
and amount to RDD. Forward copy to RDD. 


Upon receipt of confirmation, DIAND Finance to transfer funds to 
the appropriate regional vote control code. 


Enter appropriate data into the headquarters computer information 
System and file it in the headquarters’ project file. 


Monitor project activities. 
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STEP AGENT 

8. Ec Dev Region 
9. Ec Dev Region 
10. Ec Dev Region 
11. RDD 

12. Ec Dev Region 


TASK 


Where there is a need to revise the project’s work plan, estimated 
eligible project costs or DIAND expenditure profile, whether at the 
client’s or DIAND’s initiative, advise RDD of revisions. 


Prior to the next fiscal year, for projects which are carried over, 
regions are to confirm budget requirements so that funds can be 
transferred in April. 


On completion of the project, complete the ‘Project Summary 
Report’, forward it to RDD, put copies in the regional file and 
close the file. 


Record data from the ‘Project Summary Report’ in the 
headquarters’ computer information system and place the 
documents in the headquarters’ project file. 


Monitor client activities related to the project. Secure any 
negotiated development agreements related to the project which 
may be signed subsequent to the completion of the final project 
report and forward these agreements to RDD. 
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Memorandum Of A greement 
For 
Aboriginal Social Assistance Recipient Employment Training 
Between 
Indian And Northern Affairs Canada 
And 
Employment And Immigration Canada 
ibe Introduction 


The Memorandum of Agreement (MOA) establishes the framework for CO-operative actions 
between: 


Indian and Northern Affairs Canada (INAC) 
Employment and Immigration Canada (EIC) 


to develop and implement measures to provide employment training and related activities* to 
Aboriginal social assistance Tecipients** in order to improve their employability within the 
Canadian labour market, Particularly in the local labour market. 


This initiative will direct resources to on-reserve Aboriginal social assistance recipients. This 
group has the highest social assistance dependency rate of any group in Canada. 


2. General Objectives of the Memorandum of Agreement 


A. The parties to this Memorandum of Agreement recognize the need for employment training on 
Aboriginal (Indian) reserves. Currently, 36% of Aboriginal people on reserves receive 
social assistance as their main source of income and approximately $365 million were 
transferred in the form of social assistance to on-reserve Aboriginal people in 1988-89. 


*Employment Training Activities may refer to literacy remediation, adult basic education, 
occupation and vocational skills training and work experience programs funded by EIC and/or 
INAC. 


**A boriginal Social Assistance Recipients refers to within this MOA to Indian, Inuit, Dene 
and/or Innu persons in receipt of social assistance Support provided by INAC, 
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In order to address the above noted situation, the parties wish to pursue the following 
common objectives: 


(1) 


to make employment training opportunities available to Aboriginal social assistance 
recipients; 


(2) to encourage Aboriginal communities to broaden their trained labour force necessary 
for productive human resource development and economic development, 

(3) to promote the training of Aboriginal social assistance recipients as a means of 
increasing the achievement of equality goals within the Canadian labour market; 

(4) to convert passive social assistance resources to active training uses; and 

(5) to further the federal goal of Aboriginal self-reliance as described in the Canadian 
Aboriginal Economic Development Strategy (CAEDS). 

|b This Memorandum of Agreement establishes: 

(1) the roles and responsibilities of the parties; 

(2) the framework under which the parties will carry out their joint and respective 
activities; and 

(3) that this Memorandum of Agreement is not to be construed as having any overriding 


effect on existing departmental authorities which govern the use of social 
assistance and/or training resources for Aboriginal social assistance recipients. 


2: Specific Joint Objectives 


The parties agree, in general, to support Aboriginal communities to develop the measures 
necessary to support the overall objectives of this Memorandum, and, in particular, in: 


(1) identifying and planning the training needs of Aboriginal social assistance recipients and 
seeking solutions to short and long term employability difficulties they have; 


(2) identifying and planning for the short and long term skills required of Aboriginal social 
assistance recipient to participate in the local labour market and in the surrounding 
non-Aboriginal employment community; 


(3) utilizing or developing Aboriginal community capacity to deliver or arrange planned 
Aboriginal social assistance recipient training; 
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(4) expanding the training opportunities for Aboriginal social assistance recipients within existing 
government social assistance and training budgets; 


(5) realizing the economic development potential of Aboriginal communities through appropriate 
human resource training programs for Aboriginal social assistance recipients; 


(6) improving, in general, the skill development of Aboriginal people through co-operative 
governmental actions as outlined for Canadian Aboriginal Economic Development 
Strategy partners; and 


(7) increasing the availability of appropriately skilled Aboriginal people for labour market 
attachment that will assist Aboriginal people achieve economic self-sufficiency and 
equality in the Canadian labour force. 


4. Indian and Northern Affairs Canada 
In particular, Indian and Northern Affairs Canada agrees: 


(1) to use existing authorities to direct social assistance entitlements to employment related 
training activities for Aboriginal social assistance recipients or empower Aboriginal 
community government councils to do so where those Aboriginal organizations 
administer their own social assistance program; 


(2) to provide resources to Aboriginal delivery agencies* where required, to facilitate, monitor 
and evaluate employment training activities of Aboriginal social assistance recipients; 


(3) to identify, or have Aboriginal delivery agencies identify, employment training skills needs 
appropriate to the local and general labour market and the needs of Aboriginal social 
assistance recipient participants; 


(4) to promote the availability of employment training opportunities for Aboriginal social 
assistance recipients directly through Aboriginal delivery agencies, where appropriate; 


(5) to ensure that all potential Aboriginal social assistance recipient participants involved in the 
employment training described in this Memorandum of Agreement will not receive less 
in income support as a result of their participation; and 


(6) that all Aboriginal social assistance recipients involved in employment training activities 
outlined in this Memorandum of Agreement would participate in them on a voluntary 
basis. 


* Aboriginal delivery agencies refers to any Aboriginal organization having a mandate from an 
Aboriginal community government to provide labour force development advisory support, 
programs and/or services on behalf of Indian, Inuit, Dene and/or Innu residents. 
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a Employment and Immigration Canada 
In particular, Employment and Immigration Canada agrees: 


(1) to use existing program and services authorities in a flexible manner to provide appropriate 
employment training assistance to Aboriginal social assistance recipients, 


(2) to provide, where required, delivery assistance to Aboriginal delivery agencies in order to 
facilitate, monitor and evaluate employment training activities for Aboriginal social 
assistance recipients, 


(3) to provide, where required, labour market services as a means of assisting Aboriginal delivery 
agencies involved in developing Aboriginal social assistance training plans for potential 
participants; and 


(4) to communicate and promote its employment training programs and services relevant to this 
Memorandum, to Aboriginal delivery agencies or potential Aboriginal social assistance 
recipient participants in employment training activities. 


6. Amendments 


Amendments to the terms of this Memorandum of Agreement may be made by written mutual 
agreement of the parties. 


le Endorsement 


Upon the signing of this Memorandum of Agreement, the parties endorse this document and 
affirm their intention to proceed with the collaborative activities included in this Memorandum 
and develop and implement those measures to meet the employment training needs of Aboriginal 
social assistance recipients through joint and respective actions. 


Arthur Kroeger Harry Swain 
Deputy Minister/Chairman Deputy Minister 
Employment & Immigration Canada Indian & Northern Affairs Canada 


Signed in Ottawa on this 12 day of April 1990. 


Pathways in Brief 
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In recognition of EIC’s mandate to facilitate adjustments 
required for the effective functioning of the Canadian Labour 
market, and in recognition of the benefits for all Aboriginal 
peoples it js the objective of Aboriginal people and EIC to 
establish an effective partnership to invest in and develop a 
trained Aboriginal labour force for participation in unique 
Aboriginal labour markets and the broader Canadian labour market. 


This partnership is based on the following five principles: 


1. Consultation Process and Local Control of Decision Making 
¢hat this partnership be solidified through the establishment of 
national, regional and local consultation/management boards to 
ensure that the needs and priorities of the Aboriginal community 
are addressed and are reflected in the design, development and 
implementation of EIC policies that effect them; 


2. Delivery Mechanisms 

that employment and training programs and services be managed, 
operated, conducted and arranged through Aboriginal 
infrastructures (i.e. First Nations, Inuit and Metis 
organizations, Aboriginal communities, tribal councils and 
institutions); 


3. Funding Mechanisms and Institutional Development Capacity 
that a funding mechanism be developed which recognizes the 


planning and operational needs of Aboriginal delivery machinery, 
and develops a capacity as described above, reflecting the level 
of need in Aboriginal communities. Such a mechanism could be 
based on existing successful models; 


4. firmative Action — 1 ent 

that EIC aggressively undertake pro-active measures to improve 
recruitment, training and employment of Aboriginal people both 
internally and externally (i-e. private sector, federal 
contractors, provinces and federally regulated employers); 


5. Eligibility for Programs and Services 


that consistent with the principles enunciated above, the 
Aboriginal delivery machinery, where in place, be given the 
discretion to determine a person’s eligibility for programs and 
services, and that more generally, there be a reliance on 
counselling for determining eligibility rather than on strict 


eligibility criteria as in the past. 


)) 
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PRINCIPLE 1: JOINT MANAGEMENT BOARDS 


LOCAL MANAGEMENT BOARDS (LMB): 
MINIMUM oO 


ROLES: 


oO 


©) 


oo0°0o 


receive applications for projects 

will have CEC vet projects to ensure that they are 
supportable - ie. fit criteria of programs-~-intent 
Aboriginal members will vote on what gets approved 
and this decision will stand -- no projects will 
be approved by EIC that have not received board 
approval 

manage and spend against notional budget 
establish priorities 

oversee co-ordinating groups & Aboriginal service 
agencies 

monitor & evaluate local Aboriginal training and 
employment initiatives 

review joint management process at local level 
will elect members to sit on regional board 


oO 
EIC RESPONSIBILITY: 


Oo 


co-chaired by EIC manager & Aboriginal 
representative - EIC representation at CEC manager 
level (at least) 

provide labour market information - technical and 
administrative support 


REGIONAL MANAGEMENT BOARDS (RMB): 


approve projects with regional impact - no 
projects will be approved by EIC that have not 
received board approval 

review joint management process at regional level 
review policy and programs 

monitor employment equity 

monitor & evaluate regional Aboriginal initiatives 
review budgets and distribution to local boards 
regional forum for Aboriginal policy & human 
resource development task forces with other 
partners 

elect members to sit on national board 


EIC RESPONSIBILITY: 


MINIMUM o 

ROLES : 
re) 
re) 
re) 
ro) 
re) 
re) 
re) 
re) 
re) 


Representation at RDG/Executive Director level - 
meeting co-chaired by RDG & Ab. representative 
provide technical and administrative support 


NATIONAL MANAGEMENT BOARD (NMB): 
MINIMUM oO 


ROLES: 


approve projects at national level -- no project 
will be approved by EIC that has not received 
board approval 

review joint management process at national level 
review national policy and programs 

monitor employment equity 

monitor and evaluate regional initiatives 
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fe) review budgets and distribution to regions 
re) employment/training task forces with other 
partners 
ve) elect representative for National Training Board 
(CLMCP ) 
EIC RESPONSIBILITY: $ 
re) Co-chaired by Associate DM & Ab. representative 
fo) EIC participation at DG/Executive Director level 
CONSIDERATIONS: 

ve) needs to be bottom-up driven process 

fe) must ensure that all Aboriginal groups included in 
process 

re) must be flexible (reflect local realities) but 
consistent (reflect EIC realities) 

ve) number and location of LMBs would depend on regional 
Aboriginal working age population and other factors 
such as CEC structures 

re) on/off reserve mix, female representation need to be 
accounted for 

re) board members may need training by EIC staff on EIC 
programs and operations/KIC members of boards may need 
cultural sensitivity -- for the operation of the boards 

PRINCIPLE 2: DELIVERY MACHINERY 


ABORIGINAL CO-ORDINATING 
GROUPS (ACG) fe) could be enhanced with range of proposed 


AETSCs services 

fe) arrange, purchase, manage training in 
accordance with identified skill needs 

re) link training purchases with employer skill 
needs 


fe) evaluate effectiveness of training purchased 


ABORIGINAL EMPLOYMENT 
AND TRAINING SERVICE 
CENTRES (AETSC)o enhanced Outreach (incorporating Employment 


Assistance program in the post Bil), C-21 = 
would incorporate Outreaches where 
appropriate & with consent of community 

re) responsible for a range of employment and 
training services — identify clientele, 
provide referral, follow-up and post- 
placement counselling 


re) refer trainees to co-ordinating group 
ro) promote and deliver employment equity 
programming 


re) labour market information exchange 


) 
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CONSIDERATIONS : 

oO model requires flexibility - LMB may chose to use: 
-CEC for service and training purchase; 
-co-ordinating group plus CEC; 

-co-ordinating group plus AETSCs; or 
-combined enhanced co-ordinating group that can 
deliver CEC/AETSCs = "one stop shopping® 
in order to offer a full menu of services. 

re) one co-ordinating group may service more than one LMB 

re) CECs should remain responsible for individual clients 

who chose to use this service 


PRINCIPLE 3: FUNDING MECHANISMS/ALLOCATIONS 


ABORIGINAL PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 
o Aboriginal allocations/shares should be addressed through 
joint management structure - should be reviewed annually - 
could flow from appropriate national EIC program/services 
re) considerations for distribution: 
- EIC programming and service areas 
- historic Aboriginal participation rates & expenditures 
- national Aboriginal working age population % 
~ regional Aboriginal working age population % 
- level of riginal unemployment as a % of 
participation in labour force 


ENABLING INFRASTRUCTURE CAPACITY 

for joint management boards and delivery machinery 
operational budgets may be negotiated through boards 

LMBs & RMBs determine budget allocations for AETSCs and ACGs 
NMB secretariat provided through‘ EIC NHQ Designated Groups 
RMB quasi-secretariat through regional Aboriginal Employment 
Co-ordinator 


oo0000 


PRINCIPLE 4: EMPLOYMENT EQUITY 


USE ABORIGINAL CONTROLLED AND DIRECTED AGENCIES 
re) Such as AESTCs, Outreach, employment agencies, co- 
ordinating groups to do: 


Oo labour market exchange services 

re) help employers find trained, labour market ready 
Aboriginal people and retain them 

fe) cross-cultural training for employers 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF EIC ABORIGINAL RECRUITMENT 
re) through RMB & NMB 


EIC APPOINTMENTS 
° use vacancies to staff equity positions 
fo) designate "Aboriginal preferred" positions 
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re) designate positions (or new program) under Career 
Assignment Service or Management Orientation Program 


EIC TRAINING POSITIONS 
ve) increase positions under Designated Group Retention & 
Development Program (DGRP) to its expansion from 
Aboriginal Retention & Development Program (ARDP ) 
‘e) year-round NIP 
re) expand internal hiring campaign (Co-op) to use 
Aboriginal training institutions 


ANNUAL ABORIGINAL EMPLOYMENT EQUITY CONFERENCE 


re) information exchange 
re) develop new approaches 
ro) Aboriginal training agencies & employers networking 


EMPLOYER BASED EMPLOYMENT EQUITY 
re) federally regulated employers’ and federal contractors’ 
incentive program to establish Aboriginal human 
resource plan and implementation 
oO possibly available for non-legislated employers 


PRINCIPLE 5: ELIGIBILITY CRITERIA 


ELIGIBILITY AND ENTITLEMENT RULES 
re) eligibility based on individuals meeting the spirit and 
intent of programs and services based on counsellor 
discretion - with labour market attachment being the 
goal 
o. Aboriginal community based project entitlement 
determined through joint management boards 


CLIENT ASSESSMENT 
fe) should consider Aboriginal cultural and community 
factors when relying more on discretionary assessment 
than fixed criteria for referral 
fo) Aboriginal cultural and community training for CEC 
counsellors by Aboriginal trainers 


SPONSOR ASSESSMENT 
ve) joint management boards must establish assessment and 
implementation procedure for assessing and approving 

proposals 


oO board/staff review and present proposals to board 


REMOVAL OF PROGRAM BARRIERS 
ve) 55 recommendations listed in "Pathways" implementation 
paper to a large extent have been covered by these 
principles -- see attached —— (some of these 
recommendations are being considered as part of the 
programming and policy changes under the LFDS) 
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PATHWAYS RECOMMENDATIONS STATUS 
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Background and 
Acknowledgements 


The Pathways to Success: Aboriginal Employ- 
ment and Training Strategy background and policy 
and implementation papers represent the work of 
Employment and Immigration Canada (EIC) and 
Aboriginal people through the Aboriginal Employ- 
ment and Training Working Group (AETWG). 


The AETWG was organized in November 1989 
to address Aboriginal issues surrounding EIC’s 
new Labour Force Development Strategy (LFDS) 
and consultations with labour market partners on 
the LFDS conducted by the Canadian Labour Mar- 
ket and Productivity Centre (CLMPC). In both the 
Labour Force Development Strategy, as articulat- 
ed by the government's policy and background 
document, Success in the Works, and the 
CLMPC’s process, many Aboriginal people felt the 
unique labour market needs of Aboriginal Canadi- 
ans were not being addressed. 


The AETWG’s mandate was to review EIC’s 
policy, program and service relationship with Abo- 
riginal people and to make specific recommenda- 
tions for improving the effectiveness of this rela- 
tionship. This examination was to occur through 
consultations with Aboriginal people in the context 
of the LFDS. The expected outcome was a new 
partnership between Aboriginal people and EIC 
leading to better labour market results. 


The first meeting of the AETWG occurred in 
February 1990 with Aboriginal representatives 
from six national Aboriginal organizations (Assem- 
bly of First Nations, Métis National Council, Inuit 
Tapirisat of Canada, Native Women’s Association, 
Native Council of Canada and the National Associ- 
ation of Friendship Centres) as well as Aboriginal 
training and employment experts from across 
Canada. EIC was represented on the AETWG by 
regional and national headquarters officials. 


At the February 1990 meeting the Aboriginal 
members tabled a set of five principles that would 
form the basis of the new Aboriginal/EIC partner- 
ship. Those principles are outlined in the Path- 
ways to Success Policy and Implementation Paper 
and have been endorsed by the six national 
Aboriginal organizations listed above and many 
provincial/territorial Aboriginal groups. 


At the second AETWG meeting in June 1990, 
the Minister of Employment and Immigration, the 
Honourable Barbara McDougall endorsed the prin- ( 
ciples on behalf of EIC and the Government of 
Canada. 


Since the June 1990 meeting, regional EIC offi- 
cials and Aboriginal groups from the various pro- 
vinces/territories have established regional and 
local consultation processes to put into effect the 
five partnership principles. Concurrently, work at 
the national level continues to help regional/local 
discussions bring about a new labour force/market 
relationship between Aboriginal people and EIC. 


The Pathways to Success background and poli- 
cy and implementation papers, along with the five 
partnership principles, signals a new era in the 
way EIC and Aboriginal people plan and imple- 
ment human resource development in Canada. It 
is also recognized that other federal departments, 
the provinces/territories and the private sector 
(business and labour), will have a role in these de- 
velopments. As Minister McDougall indicated “the 
AETWG ... allows us all to get in step with each 
other and to be in touch with changes occurring in 
Aboriginal communities. This way we can create a 
process that will be more effective in addressing 
Aboriginal labour force and market needs.” 


The AETWG members listed below must be 
thanked for their hard work, commitment and 
patience in bringing about the Pathways to 
Success: Aboriginal Employment and Training 
Strategy process. Their efforts in developing a 
partnership between EIC and Aboriginal peoples 
will help achieve the goals outlined by Minister 
McDougall and Aboriginal leaders in Canada. 
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Assembly of First Nations 


Ron Rivard 
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Robert Higgins 
Inuit Tapirisat of Canada t 


Roy Mussell 
British Columbia Native Employment Advisory 
Committee 


Richard Arcand 
Yellowhead Tribal Council, Alberta 


Delma Inglangasuk-Pilelak 
Inuvialuit Regional Corporation, NWT 


Judy Gingell 
Council for Yukon Indians, Yukon 


Ray Ahenakew 
Saskatchewan Indian Training Assessment Group 


Raoul McKay 

University of Manitoba, Winnipeg 
Chief Joe Hare 

Union of Ontario Indian Chiefs 


Harold Maracle 
First Nations Technical Institute, Ontario 


Germain Paul 
Native Training Institute of Quebec 


Jimmy Neashit 
Assembly of First Nations of Quebec and Labrador 


Malcolm Saullis 
St. Thomas University, Fredericton, 
New Brunswick 


Barbara Martin 
New Brunswick Native Indian Women’s Council 


Debra Tillery 
Council for Yukon Indians 


Other Aboriginal Representatives 
providing training and technical 
expertise to the Working Group were: 


Vern Bachiu 
Saskatchewan Indian Institute of Technology 


Chris Lafontaine 
Gabriel Dumont Institute, Saskatchewan 


Bruce Millar 
First Nations Technical Institute 


Employment and Immigration Canada 
Members: 


Ralph Kellett 
Employment Equity, National Headquarters (NHQ) 


Lionel Carriére 
Operations, NHQ 
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Phil Godon 
Employment Policies, NHQ 


Steve Valentine 
Strategic Policy and Planning, NHQ 


John Fox 
Labour Market Services, NHQ 


Denis Genest 
Canada Employment and Immigration Advisory 
Council 


John Ellis 
British Columbia/Yukon Region 


Conrad Pilon 
Northwest Territories Directorate 


Bill Loveday 
Alberta Region 


Tina Eberts 
Saskatchewan Region 


Caroline Chartrand 
Manitoba Region 


Lana Landon 
Ontario Region 
Roch Richard 
Quebec Region 


Wayne Balanoff 
Northwest Territories Directorate 


Carlos Gomes 
New Brunswick Region (representative for other 
Atlantic Regions) 


Other Employment and Immigration 
Canada Senior Officials who played 
an instrumental role in the AETWG’s 
work were: 

Nick Mulder 

Associate Deputy Minister 


Michele S. Jean 
Executive Director, Employment 


Yves Poisson 
Director General, Employment Policies 


Once again, thanks to all of you for your historic 
work. 


Howard Green, Co-ordinator, AETWG 
Deborah Hyde, Policy Analyst, AETWG 
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Foreword 


In April 1989, Employment and Immigration 
Canada (EIC) announced a new Labour Force 
Development Strategy. The Government's policy 
paper, Success in the Works, signals a new wil- 
lingness to work with economic and social part- 
ners to increase the skill levels of Canadians and 
find the best combination of policies, programs, 
and employment practices to ensure that all Cana- 
dians can achieve their potential. Finding innova- 
tive and effective ways of sharing the management 
of both existing and future EIC programs with 
stakeholders is a corporate priority for 1991-92. 


Through a mix of programs and services, Em- 
ployment and Immigration Canada plays a central 
role in Canadian Aboriginal human resource 
development. In 1989-90 EIC spent more than 
$139 million to provide training and services to 
approximately 24,000 Aboriginal clients.! Never- 
theless, over the past number of years the effec- 
tiveness of EIC programs and services in meeting 
Aboriginal employment and training needs has 
been seriously questioned by Aboriginal people. 


Demands for change have evolved for a variety 
of reasons. Increasing numbers of young Aborigi- 
nal people are reaching labour force age without 
the skills or training to participate in the labour 
market. Aboriginal unemployment rates remain 
twice the national average while Aboriginal skill 
and education levels remain much lower than the 
national average. Aboriginal people have the 
highest illiteracy rates and the lowest income 
levels of any group in Canada. These problems 
will worsen unless economic, social and human 
resource development policies and programs are 
more effective.2 


Now more than ever, it is appropriate to review 
employment and training programs and services 
available to Aboriginal people, to explore improve- 
ments which will address their serious labour mar- 
ket needs, and find ways to more effectively utilize 
resources directed at these initiatives. 


With the announcement of the Labour Force 
Development Strategy (LFDS) EIC embarked on 
an extensive consultation process with business 
and labour through the Canadian Labour Market 
and Productivity Centre (CLMPC). CLMPC task 
forces were asked to provide advice on: training 
for older workers; training for social assistance 
recipients; training for Unemployment Insurance 


claimants; entry-level training, apprenticeship and 
co-operative education; and approaches to human 
resource planning. 


In the government's analyses of Canada’s work- 
force, Aboriginal people are clearly shown to have 
substantial barriers to joining the labour market 
and to be a largely underdeveloped and under-uti- 
lized component. CLMPC task forces did not 
include Aboriginal representatives and Aboriginal 
briefs to the task forces were limited. 


Concurrent to LFDS developments, the Govern- 
ment of Canada announced the Canadian Aborigi- 
nal Economic Development Strategy (CAEDS) 
Outlining the government's commitment to devel- 
oping Aboriginal self-reliance. CAEDS forged a 
new co-operative partnership between EIC, Indian 
and Northern Affairs Canada (INAC) and Industry, 
Science and Technology Canada (ISTC) to ensure 
a co-ordinated federal government response to 
development challenges. 


INAC and ISTC received new resources of $873 
million over five years to develop a variety of com- 
munity and business enterprises. EIC was to 
maintain its current spending level for Aboriginal 
people under CAEDS and was directed by the 
government to focus on skills development and 
urban Aboriginal employment through the Canadi- 
an Jobs Strategy.3 


Aboriginal organizations are concerned about 
what new role EIC will play in the crucial human 
resource development needs of Aboriginal com- 


munities. This uncertain future is further complicat- 


ed by a history of problems that Aboriginal com- 
munities and groups have with the effectiveness 
of CUS program options and EIC employment 
services. 


Out of these concerns the Aboriginal Employ- 
ment and Training Working Group (AETWG) was 
established. The working group consists of repre- 
sentatives from six national Aboriginal organiza- 
tions, Aboriginal training representatives from all 
regions of Canada, along with representatives 
from EIC national headquarters and regional 
offices. 


The AETWG mandate is to review EIC pro- 
grams and services for Aboriginal people, par- 
ticipate in the design of new programming and 
make recommendations to improve and rationalize 
the entire Aboriginal training and employment 
effort from program design to delivery. 


In light of the Labour Force Development Strate- 
gy and other ElC-related strategies, this is a well- 
timed initiative. EIC will be in a better position to 


respond effectively to the serious labour market 
needs of Aboriginal clients by designing with Abo- 
riginal input from the ground floor. 


This background document examines the 
issues concerning the effectiveness of EIC pro- 
grams and services for Aboriginal people. Many 
of the issues discussed are long standing ones 
between EIC and Aboriginal people. Some are 
outlined in the 1977 EIC Development of an Em- 
ployment Policy for Indian, Inuit and Métis People 
policy paper. Others are included in the 1988 EIC 
Quebec Region Regional Native Employment 
Strategy policy document and the 1988 EIC British 
Colombia Native Employment Advisory Commit- 
tee’s British Columbia Native Employment Strate- 
gy Innovations proposal. Many of these issues 
were also articulated in CAEDS’ development pro- 
cess in early 1989. In addition, over the past five 
years a number of large and small urban and 
reserve Aboriginal organizations have written to 
EIC from various regions of Canada outlining their 
difficulties with EIC programs and services. Many 
of these concerns have been incorporated into this 
paper. 


New programming has yet to be designed and 
there is a lot of scope to “get it right”. 


For EIC this is a golden opportunity to change 
its basic business relationship with Aboriginal peo- 
ple, to get in step with the changes occurring in 
Aboriginal communities and create a process to 
more effectively address Aboriginal labour force 
and market needs. EIC and Aboriginal leaders 
and organizations must work together to create a 
new Climate of understanding needed to foster 
meaningful human resource development 
changes. 


1 Problems and 
Strategies 


Judged from a variety of socio-economic indica- 
tors, the employment and training needs of Aborig- 
inal people are dramatic when compared to non- 
Aboriginal people. An analysis of 1986 Census 
data estimated that 5,000 Aboriginal people 
must enter the paid labour force each year 
over the next five years in order to maintain 
the current unemployment rate for Aboriginal 
people - a rate already double that of the 
national average.‘ In some areas of the country 
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the rate of Aboriginal unemployment and under- 
employment is five to six times higher than the rate 
recorded for non-Aboriginal people.° 


Figure 1 


Unemployment rate 


BC ALT SASK MAN ONT QUE NB NS PEI NFLD CAN 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1988 Census, unpublished data 


Figure 2 
Unemployment rate by age group 
1986 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1988 Census, unpublished data 
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Furthermore, the Aboriginal population is much 
younger. While the Canadian population moves 
toward retirement age over the next 10 years, the 
Aboriginal population will experience growth in the 
number of individuals who reach working age.® 
The Canadian economy cannot afford to marginal- 
ize this supply of new entrants according to the 
government's own demographic scenario outlined 
in Success in the Works. 


Figure 3 


Age distribution 
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CC) 18-24 Years 
EXD 3-44 Years 
45-44 Years 
Gad 64 Years & Over 


Source: Census of Canada, 1986 and HALS 
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Source: INAC customized data based on 19866 Census Data 


Education will also play an important role in the 
participation of Aboriginal people in the Canadian 
labour market. Aboriginal people with grade 12 
are almost twice as likely to find employment as 
those with lower educational achievement. How- 
ever, the current rate of Aboriginal illiteracy is over 
two times the national average and the grade 12 
completion rate for Aboriginal people is half the 
rate of non-Aboriginal people. Based on the age 
structure, the number of Aboriginal people who do 
not complete grade 12 is expected to increase 
over the next 20 years - particulary in areas of the 
country with large concentrations of Aboriginal 
people.” 

Figure 5 


Less than Grade 9 education 
Aboriginals and all Canadians, 
1981, 1986 


Percent of population 15+ 
1981 ER] 1986 


At least high school education 
Aboriginals and all Canadians, 
1981, 1986 


50 60 
Percent of population 15+ 


1981 EE] 1986 


Source: INAC customized data based on 1986 Census of Canada 


For Aboriginal people, the consequences of 
high unemployment and low educational attain- 
ment are profound. Aboriginal income levels 
remain one-half to two-thirds that of non- 
Aboriginal people and social assistance or 
welfare rates are more than twice the national 
average.§ 


Combined with other factors (e.g. housing con- 
ditions, community infrastructure), a picture of seri- 
ous economic inequality emerges. Again, as 
increasing numbers of Aboriginal people reach 
working age, it is predicted that the situation will 
deteriorate, unless the participation of Aboriginal 
people in the labour market improves in coming 
years. 


Figure 6 


Social assistance recipients 
Indians on-reserve and all Canadians 
1981-1987 


Average individual income 
Aboriginals and all Canadians 
1980, 1985 


15 
1965 constant dollars (000s) 
H 10800 [GMM 1085 


Source: INAC customized data besed on 1986 Census of Canada 
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The social costs associated with high unemploy- 
ment, impoverished living conditions, dependency 
on social assistance, and low educational attain- 
ment are exceedingly high. The alarming inci- 
dence of family violence was revealed in a recent 
report by the Ontario Native Women’s Association. 
Eight out of 10 Aboriginal women were victims of 
spousal abuse. Often their victimization was relat- 
ed to alcohol use.9 


Moreover, suicide rates among Aboriginal peo- 
ple are three to four times the national average. A 
similar trend is evident for rates of incarceration of 
Aboriginal people in provincial and federal peniten- 
tiaries.19 It has been estimated that Aboriginal 
people are 700 times more likely to be incarcerat- 
ed than non-Aboriginal people.'! 


Many of these social problems may be attribut- 
ed to a lack of meaningful activity in the lives of 
many Aboriginal people and particularly the youth. 


Aboriginal Women 


The socio-economic difficulties and resulting 
social impacts are even more pronounced for 
Aboriginal women. Personal, community and sys- 
temic barriers attributed to a lack of self-esteem 
and lack of Sears and access paint a particularly 
grim picture.! 


Aboriginal women’s income levels and labour 
force participation rates are approximately two- 
thirds that of Aboriginal males. 


Aboriginal women are also more likely to face 
unique socio-economic difficulties resulting from 
being the heads of single families. Aboriginal 
women head approximately 90 per cent of Aborigi- 
nal single families off-reserve. This represents 
more than twice the percentage of single parent 
families headed by women in the general Canadi- 
an population.13 


Aboriginal women have an overall poorer quality 
of life since they often head single families and 
must deal with inadequate child care, poor 
housing and other socio-economic factors. 


Further, this debilitating lifestyle is often perpet- 
uated by Aboriginal children whose own futures 
are made uncertain by the realities of their family 
situation. 
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Strategies 


The problem of lack of meaningful activity in 
the lives of Aboriginal people and the barriers to 
achieving their potential can be effectively ad- 
dressed through individual and community-based 
resource development. By providing access to 
training and employment opportunities, Aboriginal 
people and communities will become more 
responsible and accountable for their lives. 


In order to be successful, the capacity to de- 
liver and control these training and re-employ- 
ment actions should be In the hands of Aborig- 
inal communities and organizations. Such an 
approach would ensure that training and employ- 
ment activities will be well-suited to the needs of 
Aboriginal people. 


This approach to Aboriginal labour force devel- 
opment is consistent with other community devel- 
opment initiatives which have been successful in 
Aboriginal communities. Despite the unequal 
socio-economic position of Aboriginal people in 
Canadian society, much progress has occurred in 
the past few years. Bands, tribal councils, and 
other Aboriginal organizations, operating within 
limited resources, have developed methods for 
meeting the labour force requirements of their 
members. 


The Meadow Lake Tribal Council in Saskatche- 
wan and its member bands currently provide 450 
jobs and another 240 indirectly through a mix of In- 
dian government and tribal council and band com- 
munity-based enterprises. In Ontario, the Bay of 
Quinte Band operates a printing business and 
manufactures and sells micro-computers through 
the First Nations Technical Institute. The Lime- 
stone Training and Employment Agency in the 
province of Manitoba provides skills training and 
placement services for the Limestone generating 
stations. 


There are many other success stories of Abo- 
riginal community development. Overall, Aborigi- 
nal communities and their people contribute signi- 
ficantly to the Canadian economy through at 
least 6,00014 Aboriginal-owned enterprises in 
Canada and an estimated $2 billion in annual 
expenditures. '5 


In support of these initiatives, Aboriginal com- 
munities and organizations are taking control of 
educational and training programs offered by non- 
Aboriginal groups. Aboriginal people are design- 
ing their own programs to meet growing labour 
force and community development needs. 


At the elementary and secondary levels, the 
number of children attending band-operated 
programs has doubled.16 Aboriginal urban educa- 
tion programs have also emerged. These activi- 
ties reflect the priority that Aboriginal communities 
and organizations place on ensuring that the edu- 
cation of their youth satisfies their human resource 
requirements. 


There are currently 15 Aboriginal-controlled 
training and educational institutions that conduct a 
variety of training programs ranging from literacy 
to aerospace technology. In addition, various Abo- 
riginal organizations purchase specific training or 
educational programs from technical institutes, 
community colleges, universities and private train- 
ing institutions. 


There has been a three-fold increase in the 
number of post-secondary Status Aboriginal stu- 
dents in the last decade.!” This trend may be as- 
sumed for other Aboriginal people. 


Figure 7 


Indian graduates with college certificates, 
diplomas or university degrees 


Source: Indian and Northern Affairs 


The increasing development and control of com- 
munity-based training, employment and education- 
al programs supports the progressive goal of Abo- 
riginal self-government and self-determination. 
These objectives require a trained and stable 
labour force as well as the commitment from gov- 
emment to transfer responsibilities to Aboriginal 
communities. 


At the government level, Indian and Northern 
Affairs Canada (INAC) plays the lead role in these 
political developments. Through its Alternative 
Funding Arrangements, the department provides 
bands and tribal councils with funds to offer a wide 
range of community economic, social, educational 
and training services. However, other departments 
are also expected to provide proactive support. 
Health and Welfare Canada, through its transfer of 
services policy, assists Aboriginal communities to 
develop the capacity to deliver their own health 
care services. The Secretary of State continues to 
provide Friendship Centres and Aboriginal organi- 
zations with support for providing advisory or pro- 
gram service to off-reserve, non-status, and Métis 


people. 


The training and employment needs of Aborigi- 
nal people are addressed by EIC through many 
programs and services available to all Canadians. 
As a special group under the Employment Equity 
policy, additional support is available to Aboriginal 
clients. 


Over the last three years, about $139 million per 
year was spent on programs under the Canadian 
Jobs Strategy (excluding the Innovations program). 
About $15 million was expended in this period on 
the Aboriginal Innovations projects and approxi- 
mately $15 million on Outreach-related activities. 
Additional training and employment resources 
were directed to individual Aboriginal clients 
through various services at Canada Employment 
Centres, where some 70 Aboriginal employment 
counsellors are employed. 18 


Beyond these activities, EIC has the responsibil- 
ity for implementing the federal government's 
Employment Equity legislation. As a result, EIC 
equity consultants work with federally-regulated 
employers and corporations covered by the Feder- 
al Contractors Program. 


Aboriginal people believe that the effectiveness 
of the policies and programs can be enhanced 
through more meaningful Aboriginal input into the 
formulation of policy. 


The significant resources devoted to Aboriginal 
employment and training do not necessarily meet 
the human resource development plans and 
labour market objectives of Aboriginal people. 
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Source: EIC, CJS—-MIS 1988-1989 follow-up data 


Success, as measured by further tralning or 
employment, because of EIC’s expenditures on 
Aboriginal people, remains almost half the av- 
erage for non-Aboriginal people. 19 


Aboriginal participation rates appear to be drop- 
ping in certain CUS programs despite the despe- 
rate labour force needs. Many Aboriginal people 
remain outside the services of local CECs be- 
cause of uncertainty about the CEC’s attitude 
toward Aboriginal people. 


Aboriginal representation in EIC’s workforce is 
less than two per cent despite significantly higher 
targets.2° Many of these people work in low level 
clerical positions and are term employees. In the 
Federal Contractors Program the rate of increase 
in the last year significantly lagged behind the 
growth of other special groups. 


Every indicator suggests that a more effective 
way of doing business with Aboriginal people 
needs to be developed. EIC is willing to achieve a 
more positive relationship with Aboriginal people, 
one that will result in a more successful outcome 
in terms of both the supply and demand side of 
Aboriginal labour market adjustment. These 
efforts are highlighted by: EIC’s Northern policy 
with the Dene, Métis and Inuit; the development of 
new arrangements for programs and services to 
the Kativik regional government; the B.C. Native 
Employment Strategy; and the limited use of Abo- 
riginal controlled training co-ordinating groups. 
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Building on the success of these and other Abo- 
riginal and EIC initiatives should be part of a na- 
tional strategy that involves Aboriginal people from 
across Canada. The Labour Force Development 
Strategy (LFDS) offers EIC and Aboriginal people 
the opportunity to develop this partnership. 


Both partners agree that the labour market 
needs of Aboriginal people are critical and that 
Aboriginal people are a vastly underutilized and 
undeveloped human resource in Canada. Addres- 
sing these issues will require changes in EIC's 
way of working with Aboriginal communities and 
correspondingly, Aboriginal people will need to 
take responsibility and be accountable for results. 


2 Review of the 
Canadian Jobs 
Strategy (CJS) 


EIC’s Canadian Jobs Strategy (CUS) comprises 
selective labour market interventions focused on 
clients whose needs are greatest; individuals, em- 
ployers and communities. The CJS focus to “help 
where it is most needed” has two dimensions - as- 
sistance for selected high priority clients and equi- 
table participation by members of special groups. 
The improvement in the position of special groups 
(women, disabled, visible minorities, Aboriginal 
people, youth and social assistance recipients) is 
an integral element of the strategy. 


Since its inception, CUS program options and 
criteria have created significant frustrations for 
Aboriginal people and communities. These irri- 
tants, combined with program delivery problems, 
have restricted access to CJS training options and 
more importantly, have negatively affected impact 
rates for those who do qualify. 


Some of the leading concerns raised by Aborigi- 
nal groups about CJS program options are: 


e the lack of support for human resource plan- 
ning except through co-ordinating groups and 
Community Futures Committees; 


¢ the array of criteria that must be met by indi- 
viduals and groups to access programs, in- 
cluding the need for employer subsidies in 
certain options; 


* the type and length of allowable training; 


° the complexity of developing proposals for 
small urban organizations and isolated band 
communities; and 


° the lack of knowledge Aboriginal communities 
have on what resources are available to them 
in developing or implementing projects. 


These conditions often cause Aboriginal clients 
and communities to spend enormous amounts of 
time and energy trying to tailor their training needs 
to EIC criteria at the expense of their own needs 
and those of their community. If changes for the 
effective use of CUS are to be made, EIC should 
tailor CUS to the training needs and plans of Abo- 
riginal clients and communities. 


Specifically, the following CJS issues should be 
addressed in order to provide a suitable process 
for greater participation and productive use of CJS 
program options by Aboriginal clients, 
organizations and communities. 


A) Human Resource Planning 


Except for co-ordinating groups and Community 
Futures Committees, there is no provision for 
human resource planning within CJS. In Abori- 
ginal organizations and communities this means 
CJS programs are used mainly on a project-by- 
project basis that may or may not coincide with the 
community’s human resource development needs. 
This becomes a particular problem when Aborigi- 
nal communities are trying to build EIC-CJS pro- 
grams into an overall community development 
strategy and cannot, because EIC funds are gone 
or the community planning objectives do not meet 
CJS criteria. 


Greater control of federal government communi- 
ty development resources are increasingly flowing 
to bands and tribal councils such as INAC’s Alter- 
native Funding Arrangement and Health and Wel- 
fare’s Health Transfer Services. EIC can get in 
step with these developments by providing bands 
and tribal councils with human resource planning 
and program support funds so they can determine 
and deliver appropriate training programs for their 
communities. This approach would enhance the 
community’s ability to meet its labour force devel- 
opment needs in a comprehensive way. 


Currently, EIC provides human resource plan- 
ning and labour market analysis support through 
the co-ordinating group model in CJS. Co-ordinat- 
ing groups purchase training as third parties 
through private or public institutions on behalf 
of clients within the parameters of the Canadian 


Jobs Strategy criteria. The co-ordinating groups 
identify the trainees as well as the type of training 
needed for their local labour market. 


There are 10 Aboriginal co-ordinating groups in 
Canada (out of 132) with expenditures in 1988-89 
of $7 million (out of a total of $836 million). Others 
are under discussion with EIC. From all accounts, 
EIC regional officials are pleased with the co-ordi- 
nating groups’ results in identifying trainees and 
purchasing training for clients. 


Co-ordinating groups develop training plans and 
labour market analysis. This process ensures that 
the training is related to the labour market. EIC re- 
views and approves the plans before providing 
funds. Co-ordinating groups administer the funds 
and provide EIC with financial and training reports 
prior to renegotiating the next co-ordinating group 
agreement. 


Another positive aspect of the co-ordinating 
group option Is the administrative capacity 
that Is bullt into the process. Co-ordinating 
groups receive funding support as a percentage of 
the total agreement for administration and 
overhead. These funds are used for counselling 
and co-ordination of the group's activities as well 
as for normal operating expenses. This enables 
groups to build the capacity within their 
organizations to carry out their objectives. 


For Aboriginal organizations, the co-ordinat- 
Ing group model offers them the opportunity to 
plan, analyse, Identify, administer and 
purchase training needed by Aboriginal people 
in thelr local communities. 


This model helps Aboriginal organizations, 
bands and tribal councils in their human resource 
planning by identifying appropriate training for 
Aboriginal people relevant to their labour market 
needs. It also helps build the capacity of these 
groups to assess Clients relative to the distinct cul- 
tural background of Aboriginal peoples, as well as 
negotiate the type of training that works best for 
them. The training institute is accountable to the 
co-ordinating groups by ensuring that the training 
addresses their needs. 


Greater use of the co-ordinating group mo- 
del by EIC would assist Aboriginal groups on 
a number of fronts. It would build in human 
resource planning and labour market analysis rela- 
tive to the training needs of the development of the 
community. It would enable organizations acting 
as co-ordinating groups to assess the particular 
training requirements of clients. It would build the 
capacity of local Aboriginal organizations to act as 
human resource developers, and would ensure 
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that the training purchased is directed to the 
human resource plans of the community and the 
local labour market. 


Under LFDS, a proposed human resource plan- 
ning policy will assist various sectors in Canada fa- 
cilitate short and long-term human resource devel- 
opment plans. Having different sectors of the 
economy plan their human resource needs would 
help determine future employment and training re- 
quirements. 


Aboriginal bands and tribal councils are im- 
portant sectors of the overall economy. Their 
unique labour market potentially crosscuts a num- 
ber of sectors and is directed to the band and tribal 
councils’ overall economic development goals. 
Access to human resource planning program- 
ming under LFDS would assist bands and trib- 
al councils address human resource develop- 
ment needs within thelr community. To some 
extent this would alleviate the current CJS project- 
by-project approach and allow band and tribal 
councils to do more planning and utilize EIC 
programs in a more productive manner. 


in addition to bands and tribal councils, LFDS 
human resource planning programming should be 
accessible to the growing Aboriginal private sector. 
According to INAC, more than 60 per cent of 
the approximately 6,000 Aboriginal-owned 
businesses In 1986 were in the service 
sector.*1 


These small, developing enterprises would ben- 
efit from human resource planning projects and 
could assist in providing employment training for 
Aboriginal people entering or marginal to the 
labour force. In addition, the Canadian Aboriginal 
Economic Development Strategy (CAEDS) - busi- 
ness development component supported by Indus- 
try, Science and Technology Canada (ISTC) will 
assist new Aboriginal entrepreneurs and com- 
munity generated enterprises with business devel- 
opment projects over the next five years. This will 
increase the number of Aboriginal businesses in 
Canada that offer potential employment opportuni- 
ties for Aboriginal people. 


EIC should utilize resources within the LFDS 
human resource planning to assist the growth 
of these Aboriginal private sector enterprises. 
This would enable them to develop human re- 
source plans relative to the anticipated growth 
of their business. In the case of community 
owned business, the need to develop these hu- 
man resource plans could tie directly into the train- 
ing objectives for the growing number of labour 
market entrants predicted for the coming years. 
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B) Eligibility and Access 


CJS options’ criteria have presented Aboriginal 
people, groups and communities with certain barri- 
ers that affect the accessibility and effective use of 
CJS. This is not to suggest that CUS has not been 
used; it definitely has. However, EIC’s objective 
CJS clients appears to be at odds with the training 
and employment realities of Aboriginal people. 


The 24-out-of-30-week rule in the CJS Job De- 
velopment (JD) option is seen to prevent clients 
with viable training needs and excellent job 
prospects from gaining access to a training project 
or individual training program. This particularly im- 
pacts on organizations and communities which 
have identified a particular person or group of 
clients for a Job Development training program, 
only to find that the client or group of clients are in- 
eligible. The identified persons may be marginal 
to the labour market but have had the “misfortune” 
of working some time during the past six months. 
Further, the training project could be of great bene- 
fit to the sponsor if they could identify trainees who 
are personally ready for the training planned. 


The rule is also seen to inhibit Aboriginal groups 
from determining how particular training projects or 
_individual clients can fit into the overall human re- 
source planning of the community or organization. 
Often, the project or individual training program 
has to be adjusted to meet EIC criteria rather than 
the labour market prospects of the client or project 
trainees. 


As aresult, some Aboriginal organizations use 
Job Development group projects as a means of 
short term job creation rather than meaningful 
training linked to labour market needs. This does 
not help the community or individual trainees ad- 
dress needs that the project was intended to ac- 
complish and often leads to another unsuccessful 
human resource development venture. Neverthe- 
less, the community or sponsor can get a number 
of people off of social assistance and into a pro- 
ject, and some positive work in the organization 
or community can be accomplished. 


The exclusionary conditions established by EIC 
to deal with Job Development clients based on 
those most in need is perceived as arbitrary when 
looking at levels of unemployment in Aboriginal 
communities. It may be safe to assume that, 
given the labour market conditions of Aboriginal 
people, those most in need represent a lot more 
people than those who have been out of work 24 
of the last 30 weeks. 


Recognizing this fact, EIC has amended the 
24-out-of-30-week rule to give CEC managers the 
ability to waive the conditions on up to 10 per cent 
of Job Development clients. Unfortunately, it ap- 
pears from the regions that the rule is waived for 
less than one per cent of clients. 


Barriers to the use of the Skill Shortages (SS) 
and Skill Investment (SI) programs by Aboriginal 
communities and organizations have been 
identified. These two programs were established 
primarily to assist the private sector retrain 
employees for new skills needed in the workplace 
or for designated skills where shortages exist in re- 
gional or national labour markets. Both programs 
require a wage subsidy from the employer for 
workplace training or retraining, and the ability to 
back-fill (temporarily replace) the worker while 
doing off-site training. 


These conditions make the program especially 
difficult for Aboriginal organizations which are pri- 
marily public sector groups or non-profit agencies. 
On the one hand, funds to support the wage sub- 
sidy are difficult to find in organizations designed 
not to show a surplus and which must return any 
profits to the funding source. On the other hand, 
costs associated with back-filling the position - let 
alone finding a suitable replacement - are often 
prohibitive. As a consequence, Aboriginal partici- 
pation in both options is approximately one-half to 
one-third the rate for Job Development and Job 
Entry (JE), even though the impact or success rate 
is significantly higher than Job Development or 
Job Entry options.22 


The designation of occupations on the Skill 
Shortages list and the Training Trust Fund option 
in Skill Investment are particularly irritating to 
Aboriginal communities in need of developing a 
depressed human resource base by expanding 
the opportunity available to them for training. The 
Skill Shortages designation list does not take 
Into account the unique labour market of Abo- 
riginal communities and the link between that 
labour market and the skills required to devel- 
op It, by determining designations based on 
the general labour market shortages or antici- 
pated shortages. 


Statistics indicate that Aboriginal people are 
seriously under-represented in all occupations sur- 
veyed by the EIC Employment Equity Branch in 
1989 in relation to their total representation in the 
labour market (except semi-professional and tech- 
nician and skill craft and trades).22 The end 
results are obvious. 


Canadian Jobs Strategy participation rates 
for Natives 


1st quaster, Canada (All programs) 


Number of Native participants (new starts) 


Yet quarter, Canada (Ad programe) 


Source: EIC Statistical Bulletin for the Canadian Jobs Strategy 


Designated occupations on the Skill Shortages 
list hold priority over the needs of individual 
Aboriginal people or the community labour force 
development plans, irrespective of the inequitable 
position of Aboriginal people in the overall labour 
market and the specific job training objectives of 
Aboriginal communities. People capable of bene- 
fitting from skills training through the Skill 
Shortages direct purchase are denied It and 
prevented from competing In the general 
labour market with job skills. In addition, 
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Aboriginal communities capable of employing 
members once trained, cannot access Skill Short- 
ages training because the general, non-Aboriginal 
labour market has an abundance of trained people 
in the specific occupation. 


The process has been improved since designa- 
tions may be added directly to lists at the regional 
level following a labour market analysis. Decen- 
tralization has reduced the average time it takes to 
list designations, from more than one year to three 
to six months. Currently there are 29 Aboriginal 
specific national and regional designations out 
of a total list of 676. 


Under Skill Investment the Training Trust Fund 
option holds great potential for addressing Aborigi- 
nal labour force development. This option, howev- 
er, is directed to profit-oriented enterprises that 
can contribute to the total cost of the fund. The fi- 
nancial resources within most Aboriginal commu- 
nities makes this difficult. Nonetheless, the direc- 
tion of community-based Aboriginal training and 
employment development could be most useful for 
the training or retraining of Aboriginal people work- 
ing in a community enterprise or organization. 


The Job Entry Co-operative Education 
option Is another program component that 
could be beneficial In the development of Abo- 
riginal human resources. However, the contribu- 
tion required by the recipient, the definition of who 
is eligible, and the conditions imposed are 
perceived as a barriers. As with other recipient 
contributory programs, the funding required to 
implement a co-operative education project falls 
on a cost-shared basis with, in this case, post-sec- 
ondary or secondary school institutions. The 
intention for EIC is to contract with a school 
division, community college or university that 
has access to funds necessary to receive EIC's 
contribution. 


In Aboriginal institutions - none of which are 
public except the Federated College in Saskat- 
chewan - the ability to provide funds is very limi- 
ted. Band and tribal councils are eligible if they 
operate a secondary school board, but they are re- 
stricted by budgetary constraints given their scale 
of operation in comparison to a large public 
school, community college or university. 


These constraints inhibit an excellent program- 
ming option for Aboriginal training organizations, 
bands and tribal councils. The use of co-operative 
education funds could provide Aboriginal students/ 
trainees with another access point to the labour 
market through a work-study process. This would 
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assist them in gaining employment skills in a 
manner that reflects Aboriginal learning styles. 
Further, the development of Aboriginal specific 
co-operative education programs could help 
communities train young people for employment in 
community enterprises and government, as well 
as provide greater opportunities for non-Aboriginal 
private sector groups to hire trained Aboriginal 
peopie. 


C) Community Futures and Innovations 


Both of these CJS program options represent 
unique strategies for Aboriginal labour force devel- 
opment and have been successful in the limited 
impact they have on Aboriginal communities and 
groups. 


Community Futures (CF) offers a comprehen- 
sive long-term approach to resolving chronic 
unemployment in a selected community by offering 
a mix of options including planning, training, busi- 
ness development, community and individual 
initiatives. 

in September 1990, there were 11 Aboriginal 
communities involved with the CF program (out 
of 212).24 Most were continuations of the former 
Local Employment and Assistance Development 
Program. It appears that Community Futures des- 
ignations have been particularly difficult for Aborig- 
inal communities to achieve. The problems revolve 
around issues related to: the population levels of 
Aboriginal communities; diverse geographic loca- 
tion when combined along tribal council lines to in- 
crease population levels; the perceived lack of co- 
hesiveness in Aboriginal communities or tribal 
councils; the lack of potential in redeveloping the 
communities economically; and other assessment 
factors. The EIC approach has been to incorpo- 
rate Aboriginal communities into larger Community 
Futures designations. 


From an Aboriginal perspective, Community Fu- 
tures designations are restrictive even when Abo- 
riginal communities and tribal councils have de- 
monstrated they meet all the criteria. They argue 
that some Aboriginal communities or groups of 
communities appear to get Community Futures 
status while similar ones in other parts of the coun- 
try do not, although they share a common labour 
market profile. Also, the current criteria for Com- 
munity Futures designations prevents metropolitan 
areas from using the program. The Community 
Futures model, however, would be interesting to 
use in urban areas, particularly in the west where 
Aboriginal unemployment reaches 50 per cent or 
more in certain cities.25 


Unemployment in Aboriginal communities is 
often at least twice that of non-Aboriginal Commu- 
nity Futures communities. Therefore, the inclusion 
of Aboriginal communities within larger non- 
Aboriginal Community Futures areas means that 
unique labour market needs of Aboriginal commu- 
nities may not be met. 


The major benefit of increasing the number of 
Aboriginal Community Futures designations is the 
community-controlled human resource and eco- 
nomic development potential it holds. By linking 
the key elements of planning, training and enter- 
prise development, committees can address the 
destiny of their communities in a holistic manner, 
rather than a piecemeal fashion. Community Fu- 
tures seems an Ideal vehicle for Aboriginal 
communities, but many Aboriginal communi- 
tles feel largely excluded from participation. 


Innovations, a special component of CJS, 
has supported new training and employment ap- 
proaches, often at the Aboriginal community level. 
This program option provided $15 million out of a 
total of $176 million to Aboriginal groups or non- 
Aboriginal organizations acting on behalf of 
Aboriginal organizations.26 


Many valuable Aboriginal training and employ- 
ment experiments not available through other CJS 
options were tested through Innovations. They 
have proven many approaches to Aboriginal 
labour market needs developed and delivered 
through Aboriginal communities and organiza- 
tlons can be successful and should be Incor- 
porated into other CJS criteria (literacy, busi- 
ness development, employment services, 
counselling and assessment of clients for 
training purposes). 


The knowledge gained through these pilots has 
not always been shared with other Aboriginal com- 
munities and organizations, or with other levels of 
government and non-Aboriginal training institu- 
tions. As a result, other Aboriginal communities 
with similar training and employment spend time 
and money recreating the wheel. 


Further, the fact that the approaches tested 
are not in the mainstream of CJS inhibits their 
use by other Aboriginal groups. By not networking 
or incorporating new initiatives for Aboriginal peo- 
ple into regular programming, the effectiveness 
of Innovations as a research and development 
tool for Aboriginal people and EIC has been 
compromised. 


D) Lengths and Types of Training 


As discussed previously, CJS eligibility rules 
and criteria pose certain technical problems which 
can act as barriers to effective use by Aboriginal 
people and communities. This is demonstrated by 
low impact rates. Other irritants within CJS further 
distance Aboriginal people and communities from 
successfully using the mix of options needed to 
address training and employment requirements. 


A fundamental concem is the lack of access to 
literacy training despite a level of illiteracy among 
Aboriginal people that is two to three times the na- 
tional average. Government and business lead- 
ers have expressed deep concern over lilltera- 
cy In the general population. Aboriginal 
leaders are faced with an alarming situation. 
And the high number of Aboriginal drop-outs from 
secondary school in relation to non-Aboriginal 
people warrants a dramatic need for adult basic 
education leading to secondary school completion. 


Both concerns relate directly to the needs of 
Aboriginal people and communities for a trained 
labour force. Competency in basic skills opens 
new avenues for skills training and effective use 
of vocational programs for employment purposes. 
Denying access to literacy and adult education is 
a guarantee for continual employment marginali- 
zation and social assistance. 


EIC does not allow access to literacy training in 
any CJS programs except for portions of the in- 
class programming associated with Job Entry op- 
tions. Even in those programs, the length of time 
spent on literacy skills is generally too short-term 
for actual literacy development. 


The rationale for EIC’s position on literacy train- 
ing has been twofold. First, literacy training alone 
does not directly lead to labour market participa- 
tion, and secondly, literacy and basic training are 
provincial responsibilities. 


In both cases, it could be suggested that EIC is 
correct in its policy perspective on literacy. It is un- 
likely that a person who learns to read, write and 
compute at a comparable grade 10 level (comple- 
tion of grade 9 is defined by UNESCO as a bench- 
mark for literacy) is ready for the job market. In 
most cases, people who have successfully learned 
these basic skills have no labour market skills per 
se. However, it can be argued that reaching these 
minimum literacy levels provides individuals with 
confidence in their ability to learn and the motiva- 
tion to continue learning. Ultimately, this will result 
in people wanting to pursue further academic 
training that will lead to skills development and 
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employment. For Aboriginal people this fact is un- 
deniable. According to a study by Indian and 
Northern Affairs, status Aboriginal individuals with 
grade 12 had an employment rate of 54.3 per cent 
while for those without grade 12, the rate was 33.2 
per cent.27 


Since literacy is an educational and not a train- 
ing issue, the federal government maintains it is a 
provincial responsibility. However, this does not 
necessarily translate into more opportunities for lit- 
eracy training for Aboriginal people. 


Other government departments have esta- 
blished small literacy related programs that assist 
in a limited way. Indian Affairs, through the Indian 
Community Human Resource Development Strat- 
egy (ICHRS), allows on-reserve Aboriginal people 
to access or establish literacy training. The Secre- 
tary of State, through its literacy advocacy pro- 
gram, provides funding to provinces and territories 
for this purpose. These programs reach only a 
fraction of the people who need literacy training to 
prepare them for the labour market. Opportunities 
for Aboriginal people to re-access the formal train- 
ing system is lost. 


EIC does provide some resources for literacy 
training through grants to volunteer and non- 
government organizations. The Literacy Corps 
program enables these groups to train volunteer 
tutors for youth in need of literacy skills. In 1989, 
$1 million was spent in this program out of the 
CJS budget of $1.8 billion. There were two Aborig- 
inal projects out of the 26 funded.?8 


The conclusions of the LFDS private sector task 
force on Social Assistance Recipients indicated 
that CUS cannot meet its objective of helping 
the most In need If potential clients cannot 
access literacy training. 


Research indicates that the community-based, 
culturally relevant programs that include life skills 
components are best suited.29 In 1985, EIC and 
British Colombia worked with Aboriginal people to 
design and implement an Aboriginal literacy and 
life skills curriculum that stands as a model for 
community-based, culturally appropriate literacy 
training. The co-operation that resulted in this 
curriculum led to a number of EIC-funded literacy 
training programs until EIC discontinued support 
of stand alone literacy and upgrading programs 
through CJS. 


A resolution of the debate over literacy training 
responsibility is needed quickly. EIC, the pro- 
vinces and Aboriginal peoples should agree to a 
plan of action. In this regard, the upcoming feder- 
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al/provincial/territorial training agreement negotia- 
tions are important and literacy will be addressed 
as an issue. 


Literacy and academic upgrading through direct 
and indirect purchase of training remains a possi- 
bility for Aboriginal clients, providing it leads to ap- 
propriate skills training. This restriction places the 
client in a position of having to justify the need for 
a grade 12 equivalency through a combination of 
counselling and labour market research. The no- 
tion of individuals having attained grade 12 and not 
wishing to continue with skills training is unlikely. 


Given the direct relationship between employ- 
ment and education, it would appear to be worth 
the risk to reduce the restrictions on upgrading as 
a suitable means of preparing clients for the labour 
market. From an Aboriginal perspective, these re- 
strictions are inappropriate considering the 
number of people needing such training. 


The importance of literacy and academic up- 
grading as preparatory training for more specific 
labour market skills training is necessary for all 
Canadians, particularly Aboriginal people. Be- 
tween 1986 and the year 2000, 64 per cent of the 
jobs created will require more than 12 years of 
training and half of these jobs will require more 
than 17 years of education and training, according 
to the federal government.% 


Figure 10 
Rising skill requirements 


SS 
SS 
WERE 


1986 
Current jobs 


Skill level / Years of Education and Training 
[__] Less than 12 years ; 


13 to 15 years 


Source: Employment and Immigration Canada, 1969 


For Aboriginal people, the importance of 
addressing the literacy and basic skills training 
needs within the context of current and future Abo- 
riginal population growth, educational attainment 
and unemployment levels is crucial if Aboriginal 
people are going to gain effective participation in 
the labour market. Achieving grade 12 levels or 
competencies with basic skills would enable Abo- 
riginal peoples to meet the minimum prerequisites 
for further skills or vocational training. 


Duration of training becomes an important issue 
for people requiring literacy and upgrading training 
when used as a stepping stone to skills and voca- 
tional training. The limitations of 52 weeks of train- 
ing generally associated with Job Development 
and Job Entry options inhibits the development of 
long term training plans necessary to provide 
sequential training experiences. 


The belief that a person with a grade 7 or 8 edu- 
cation can be sufficiently trained to the grade 12 
level in 52 weeks, particularly if they have been 
out of school for a number of years, is often coun- 
terproductive to the effective use of training 
resources. This limitation makes access to the 
successful use of vocational training more difficult. 
EIC, however, is more lenient in allowing longer 
training periods for trainees in vocational areas, 
particularly if the training is in areas designated as 
skill shortages. 


It is worth noting that under LFDS initiatives for 
older workers, the government proposed exten- 
ding UI benefits to displaced older workers to 
obtain high school equivalency training, and that 
skills upgrading will be extended beyond the two- 
year limit. 


For Aboriginal peoples, the limitation of 
52 weeks seems to be even more of a barrier in 
gaining the necessary competency to access more 
flexible vocational and skills training programs. 
This is due to the different tendencies in learning 
styles that may exist between Aboriginal and non- 
Aboriginal learners. 


Research indicates that Aboriginal people learn 
best through hands-on, experiential learning activi- 
ties conducted in and out of the classroom envi- 
ronment.3! In addition, the need to incorporate 
cultural and life skills experiences reinforces the 
identity and self-concept of the learner while build- 
ing confidence in their ability to achieve success. 
As a result, 52 weeks may not be enough to 
prepare Aboriginal trainees to compete effectively 
in a vocational or occupational training program. 


EIC provides up to three years of training for 
clients with at least five years of labour market 
attachment or for training in designated skill 
shortage areas. This length of training provides 
trainees with the opportunity to develop the neces- 
sary skills to compete successfully in the labour 
market. EIC should expect higher unlit costs If 
realistic sequential training plans are encour- 
aged, but the payoff would come with impres- 
sive gains In Impact rates. It Is significant that 
the LFDS Social Assistance Recipient Training 
(SAR) Task Force has recommended a similar 
approach. 


It was suggested that with illiteracy at twice the 
national average and high school completions at 
half the national average, Aboriginal people 
require access to training programs appropriate to 
their cultural background and reflective of their 
learning tendencies. Failure to do so will continue 
the nonproductive use of these human resources 
and continue to condemn a large number of Abo- 
riginal people to marginal employment and social 
assistance. 


E) Resources 


The issue of funding to Aboriginal projects and 
clients under CJS program options is a complex 
process to Aboriginal people. Since Aboriginal 
people are a special group, national, regional and 
local planning strategies within EIC establish rates 
of participation for Aboriginal people. These rates 
are established on the basis of the working-age 
population and local training needs as determined 
by the local Canada Employment Centre (CEC) 
and CJS Operations Centre, in conjunction with 
EIC regional and national headquarters. In some 
cases, Aboriginal communities and organizations 
are included in the EIC decentralized, local 
planning strategies, as in the B.C. Native Employ- 
ment Strategy, and where regional and local co-or- 
dinating groups are involved. 


The funds allocated under CJS are decentrali- 
zed in block amounts to the regions and then to 
the local CEC and CJS operations offices. Flexi- 
bility exists within CJS to allocate funds to the dif- 
ferent program options based on local labour mar- 
ket priorities. 


Over the past five years, funding for Aboriginal 
projects and clients in CUS has averaged ap- 
proximately $134 million, with more than 50 per 
cent of the funding going to Job Development op- 
tions. However, on a national scale, expenditures 
on Job Development have been decreasing 
steadily to 30 per cent of total CUS expenditures 
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(excluding Innovations and Job Creation expendi- 
tures).32 Correspondingly, participation rates for 
Aboriginal people in Job Development have in- 
creased slightly in this period, while total Job 
Development participation has declined nationally. 


EIC has placed more emphasis on Skill Short- 
ages/Skill Investment/Community Futures in terms 
of increasing expenditures and participation rates 
on a national level. In 1988-89, these programs 
represented 30 per cent of all CUS expenditures 
(excluding Innovations and Job Creation) while 
Aboriginal expenditures in these three programs 
represented 10 per cent of the total funds spent on 
Aboriginal projects and clients.33 


Figure 11 


Canadian Jobs Strategy (CUS) expenditures 


Aboriginals 


Source: EIC, Statistical Bulletin for the Canadian Jobs Strategy, 1990; EIC, 
MIS EM 40 


Note: Data are estimated on proration of Native participation levels 


Nationally the level of participation in Skill Short- 
ages, Skill Investment and Community Futures is 
much higher when compared to Job Development 
and Job Entry programs. The reverse appears to 
be true for Aboriginal people. It is apparent that 
the increasing expenditures in Skill Shortages, 
Skill Investment and Community Futures has a 
great deal to do with the labour market effective- 
ness of these programs compared to Job Develop- 
ment and, to some extent, Job Entry. For Aborigi- 
nal people, lower participation rates in Skill 
Shortages, Skill Investment, and Community 
Futures options may indicate that eligibility barriers 
preclude advantageous use of these programs. 
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Figure 12 


Canadian Jobs Strategy 
Number of participants (new starts) 


Canada (by program) 


Program [EM 1967-1908 


1988-1989 


Number of Native participants (new starts) 


1st quarter, Canada (all programms) 


Number of participants (New starts) 
(Thousands) 


Source: EIC Statistical Bulletin for the Canadian Jobs Strategy, 1990 


These trends are generally unknown to Aborigi- 
nal groups as are the CJS expenditure levels. The 
general lack of genuine local participation in CEC 
and CJS priority setting at all EIC levels is part of 
the problem, along with information regarding 
resources and participation rates established by 
the local CEC/CUS priority services for Aboriginal 
programs. In places that incorporate Aboriginal 
groups in the local planning strategies at EIC and 


where target budgets are known, more effective 
use of EIC resources by Aboriginal people occurs 
(B.C. Native Strategy, co-ordinating groups, etc.). 


In addition to more effective use of resources, 
knowledge of the regional and local target partici- 
pation rates and planned expenditures would 
enable Aboriginal groups to plan projects reflective 
of resources available. In B.C., for example, the 
region allocates a minimum of 16 per cent of its 
CJS funds to an Aboriginal budget for distribution 
to its local Native District Advisory Boards. 


From an Aboriginal human resource develop- 
ment perspective, one of the most frustrating 
experiences for an organization or group is to 
develop a project, often with a mix of funding 
agencies, only to find out EIC funds are gone or 
will be used for other purposes because Aboriginal 
participation rates have already been met. 


The other issue of concern regarding EIC 
resources is their year-to-year nature. Because 
EIC does not have an Aboriginal budget and its 
funds are distributed to local CEC and CUS offices 
on a fiscal year basis, projects that require more 
than 52 weeks of funding are not often possible. 
This is particularly onerous on Job Development 
and Job Entry projects which account for 83 per 
cent of all Aboriginal projects.34 


The lack of a multi-year planning horizon and 
related funding can reduce the labour market 
potential of trainees who, with more training, might 
be better positioned to find meaningful employ- 
ment. In addition, the potential for multi-year sup- 
port for a Job Development project again would 
enable Aboriginal groups to plan the effective use 
of this training for future job opportunities in their 
communities. 


The distribution of CUS funds to EIC regions is 
based primarily on the historical labour market sit- 
uation and, to a lesser extent, on the region’s cur- 
rent level of unemployment. Since Aboriginal pop- 
ulations vary from province to province/territory 
with high unemployment everywhere, it is argued 
that Aboriginal budgets should reflect these rea- 
lities in all CUS program options; provinces with 
high Aboriginal populations as a percentage of the 
total population should receive greater resources 
to support more Aboriginal training and 
employment initiatives. 


For example, based on an Indian and Northern 
Affairs study of 18-year-old status Aboriginals in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, approximately 
20-22 per cent of the 18-year-old population is 
Aboriginal. 


Registered Indian population by Region, 
1981-2011 


Source: 1981-1986: Data from the Indian Register (INAC), adjusted for the 
late reporting of births and deaths; 1987-2011: Detailed tables, Part Il 


This population is expected to grow to 25 per 
cent in Manitoba and 37 per cent in Saskatchewan 
over the next 20 years. Yet in both these provin- 
ces, the percentage of CJS funds represents 
between 3.8 per cent and 4.5 per cent of the total 
amount distributed. By comparison, Quebec 
receives 29 per cent of the total CJS funds, with 
status Aboriginal people representing 2.2 per cent 
of the 18-year-old provincial population - expected 
in the next 20 years to increase only to 2.3 per 
cent of the population.35 


Figure 14 | 


Aboriginal CJS Participation Rates 
1988-1989 


Source: EIC,MIS 
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In Manitoba and Saskatchewan, EIC has less 
flexibility to address the current and future Aborigi- 
nal employment and training needs because these 
regions have less resources. In Quebec, where 
revenue levels are much higher, more resources 
can be diverted to Aboriginal training needs 
without reducing funds available to other groups. 


3 Services 


In addition to labour market adjustment pro- 
grams, EIC offers Canadians a wide range of train- 
ing and employment services. These are designed 
to assist individuals, the private sector and organi- 
zations to meet labour market needs. Employ- 
ment Services, through its network of 509 Canada 
Employment Centres (CECs),°° deliver labour 
market services, including all or some of the 
following: 


* job information/job referrals (labour market 
exchange activities); 


¢ counselling (individual or group); 

* employer adjustment assistance, 

« mobility assistance to job seekers, 

« Unemployment Insurance (UI) services; 


* specified labour market programs and 
services to improve client employability; and 


* annual local planning with the private sector 
and organized stakeholders. 


These services are generally offered through 
Canada Employment Centres, although some 
components are delivered by other operations. 


CEC operations employ approximately 5,000 
people. Regional officials provide managerial and 
co-ordinating help as well as administrative ser- 
vices to the CECs.3” Regional staff work closely 
with EIC national officials to provide policy and 
program direction for the multitude of EIC services. 


EIC’s 28,000 employees make it one of the 
largest federal government departments, yet EIC’s 
operational structure is client oriented, even at the 
local community level.?8 


For Aboriginal people, CECs are their main con- 
tact point with EIC. Project approvals, counselling, 
referrals to training, job information/referrals and 
other labour market services are delivered to 
Aboriginal people and groups through CECs. In 
recognition of the special labour market needs of 
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Aboriginal people, EIC has designated positions 
within certain CECs and at the regional and 
national offices to assist in Aboriginal labour mar- 
ket development. These positions are generally in 
counselling services and liaison. 


in addition, EIC consultants work with roughly 
1,700 employers on issues related to the Employ- 
ment Equity Act and the Federal Contractors Pro- 
gram.39 The Act defines Aboriginal people as one 
of the four special groups. Federally legislated 
employers/corporations with employees of 100 
or more are required to eliminate employment 
barriers to them and to implement plans and 
programs to achieve equitable representation in 
their work force. 


Certain CECs and regions offer more services 
for Aboriginal people because of large populations 
of Aboriginal people in their local area, or because 
Aboriginal labour market difficulties require innova- 
tive initiatives. The most notable is the B.C. Native 
Employment Strategy which uses CJS Operations 
Centres (part of the CEC network) to deliver Abo- 
riginal projects through designated Aboriginal pro- 
gram officers. 


The complex and diverse services offered to 
Aboriginal clients and groups remain an enig- 
ma to most Aboriginal people. One reason is 
because of the high demand for services placed 
on CECs generally. 


The following issues pertaining to employment 
services offered to Aboriginal clients are common- 
ly described by Aboriginal people and groups as ir- 
ritants. These issues are not intended to negate 
the work of E!C staff whose relationship with Abo- 
riginal clients and groups is highly valued and pos- 
itive. 


Inconsistent service delivery 


In a large organization with thousands of direct 
service employees, it is probable that policies and 
procedures will be applied unevenly to clients at 
times. Aboriginal people believe this is generally 
true of the CECs in their community. To the 
Aboriginal clients and groups pressing for services 
to address training and employment problems, the 
impact can be debilitating. 


Many Aboriginal people view CECs like welfare 
offices where people find reasons to exclude 
rather than to include those who need assistance. 
Aboriginal people often seek guidance from others 
who have used the system on how to approach it 
and get the help they need. Example after exam- 
ple can be listed of how Aboriginal people have 


had to “learn” what to say, how to dress, what to 
do to be included in the CEC service network. 
Further, EIC Aboriginal employment counsellors 
can cite examples which describe their difficulties 
attracting clients to come into CECs. 


Some difficulties can be attributed to cultural dif- 
ferences between Aboriginal people and CEC 
staff. Aboriginal employment counsellors have 
helped to overcome some of these problems, but 
the structure and organization of most CECs (size, 
formality, procedures) alone create barriers to ben- 
eficial interaction. 


Poor self-concept and low levels of self-confi- 
dence add to these difficulties. Long-time unem- 
ployed, social assistance dependent and poorly 
educated Aboriginal people have problems dealing 
with CEC staff. These clients need counselling 
and support that recognizes cultural differences as 
well as their background. Unfortunately, the time 
required for these in-depth services is not often 
given. Consequently, Aboriginal clients develop 
the perception that CECs do not care or cannot 
help. 


Beyond these service perception difficulties is 
the uneven application of EIC rules and regula- 
tions. CECs have flexibility to determine whether 
EIC policies and programs are appropriate to their 
client needs. Some CECs use flexibility more than 
others, which often confuses clients. Applying 
more restrictive policy and program criteria only 
adds to the perception of inconsistency, often at 
the expense of the client. 


There are several examples which illustrate the 
perception of inconsistent service for Aboriginal 
people at CECs and also show how people of 
Aboriginal ancestry are assessed for employment 
service assistance. To better serve a client group 
that has severe labour market service needs, 
guidelines for level of service, training of counsel- 
lors and flexibility could be built into the opera- 
tional mandate of the CEC. From an Aboriginal 
viewpoint, since EIC programs focus on clients 
most in need, the training and assessment 
process of CEC counsellors should start by incor- 
porating the realities faced by most Aboriginal 
clients. 


As mentioned earlier, CECs have employed 
Aboriginal employment counsellors to help deliver 
appropriate EIC services to Aboriginal clients. 
Generally, Aboriginal counsellors deal more effec- 
tively with Aboriginal people's needs; however, the 
number of specialized Aboriginal employment 
counsellors is a small percentage of the total CEC 
counselling complement. Again, this adds to the 


perception that CECs deliver unequal and 
inconsistent services to Aboriginal people and that 
they lack a commitment to their labour market 
needs. 


Despite these difficulties, CEC job referrals and 
placements for Aboriginal clients are on a level 
commensurate with participation figures set in the 
various regions. In 1988, approximately 2.5 per 
cent of all clients referred to employment were 
Aboriginal and 3.2 per cent of all placements were 
Aboriginal.4° This reflects the Aboriginal labour 
market share of 2.1 per cent according to 1986 fig- 
ures for their working age populations in 
Canada.4' These figures raise an important ques- 
tion. Do these figures, which represent the propor- 
tion of Aboriginal people among Canada’s working 
age population for job referrals and placements, 
address the severe labour market needs of 
Aboriginal people? In CJS, Aboriginal target rates 
overall represent almost four times their proportion 
of the working age population - yet, Aboriginal un- 
employment figures are rising. 


Uneven or inconsistent services to Aboriginal 
groups at the CEC is also a common perception 
among Aboriginal organizations and communities. 
Project approval under CJS depends on a number 
of factors - program criteria, resources and labour 
market potential for trainees. 


The CEC manager’s approach is important to 
this process for project approval. The relationship 
between an Aboriginal group and the manager 
may determine how a project is approved. This 
means similar projects approved by one CEC may 
be rejected by a nearby CEC. Each CEC sets its 
own priorities. Project support is based on 
available resources; however, Aboriginal groups 
say that approval has little to do with the project 
proposal and more to do with their relationship with 
the CEC. Even within local CECs the perception 
is that certain larger groups gain access to project 
resources while smaller, less developed ones 
receive little or no support for legitimate projects. 


These perceptions are shaped to a large extent 
by the ability of the local CEC to communicate and 
promote its activities to local Aboriginal groups. 
This relationship varies throughout the country and 
often depends on the CEC’s involvement with 
Aboriginal groups and vice versa. In areas where 
CECs and local Aboriginal groups have a pro- 
active partnership through local planning stra- 
tegies, services appear to be more consistent for 
both large and small local groups. Where commu- 
nication is weak and where local planning priorities 
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are determined without Aboriginal groups, the 
more common perception is that service is 
uneven. 


There is no statistical evidence to support these 
Claims. Groups that have a strong consultative 
mechanism with the local CEC are in a better posi- 
tion to access projects than those without. Corre- 
spondingly, those groups which have the capacity 
to develop projects without the assistance of CEC 
Staff are also more likely to receive project sup- 
port. As a result, some Aboriginal groups, particu- 
larly those in urban areas, believe that they are at 
a distinct disadvantage in accessing EIC employ- 
ment and training services and programs. 


Overcoming these perceptions may not be pos- 
sible given the size of ElC’s organizational network 
and number of delivery points to local Aboriginal 
groups. Services delivered by the local CEC 
depend to a great extent on local priorities as well 
as its sensitivity and understanding of local Aborig- 
inal people and groups. 


EIC has recognized some of these problems 
within its Outreach program. The Outreach objec- 
tive is to increase the overall employability and 
eventual employment of workers belonging to dis- 
advantaged groups who can not effectively use 
CEC services. Outreach offers employment-relat- 
ed services, through contact with community spon- 
sors. 


Aboriginal projects are the largest percentage of 
total active Outreach projects. In 1988-89, there 
were 93 Aboriginal Outreach projects out of a total 
of 285. Based on the 1988-89 figures, Aboriginal 
Outreach projects had a total of 189 employees 
providing referrals to CECs, employers and non- 
CEC agencies for programs, services, employ- 
ment, employment counselling, and employer con- 
tacts for job leads.42 


Outreach projects are very effective for coun- 
selling and referral because of the significant com- 
munity contacts they have with Aboriginal people. 
They have more difficulty finding job leads and 
making contact with employers, particularly in 
more isolated Aboriginal communities. However, 
based on 1988-89 placement rates, they are gen- 
erally more effective than CECs in these areas.43 


A major concern with all Outreach projects is 
the relatively low level of support by EIC and the 
marginalization of their activities. This is largely 
because EIC funds the project workers at a level 
far below comparable workers at CECs for jobs of 
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a similar nature. In addition, funding processes for 
Outreach mean that costs for project overhead, 
administration and related expenses are not 
adequately supported. As a result, Outreach pro- 
jects do not have enough resources to support the 
level of activity they perform or are supposed to 
perform. 


Another complication is the authority Outreach 
has in the relationship with local CECs. Certain 
CECs perceive Aboriginal Outreach projects com- 
pete for the delivery of employment services. De- 
spite the intended co-operative and complemen- 
tary relationship, CEC staff generally feel that 
Outreach overlaps and duplicates their services. 
In addition, Outreach staff depend on CECs for re- 
ferrals to programs and services, but find CEC 
Staff difficult to work with on employment service 
issues. This is partly a result of poor communica- 
tions and inadequate assessment of client needs. 


Both CEC staff and Outreach workers seem to 
agree that Outreach workers require more training 
to make their services more effective. Unfortuna- 
tely, little if any training occurs. One reason is 
inadequate resources, but another is the percep- 
tion by EIC that Outreach workers should be fully 
trained when hired. 


Doubling of the number of Aboriginal Outreach 
projects in the past 13 years clearly indicates that 
EIC recognizes the value and importance of deliv- 
ering community based employment services to 
Aboriginal people.44 Although used extensively 
by Aboriginal clients, they are marginal organi- 
zations lacking authority and funding to bring 
Improvements to the labour market situation of 
Aboriginal people. in addition, workers In Abo- 
riginal Outreach projects need more training, 
particularly In areas related to labour exchange 
information and in project administration. 


Possible solutions exist within EIC now. 
Delivery mechanisms could be used that would 
make Aboriginal groups more responsible and ac- 
countable for the labour market service required 
by their clients. Existing co-ordinating groups 
could be used for human resource planning, 
labour market analysis, individual client assess- 
ments, indirect course purchases, payment of 
training and evaluation of the effectiveness of 
existing training plans to EIC. If approved, the 
third party co-ordinating group receives authority 
to carry out its services. 


To support third parties or organizations in deliv- 
ering CJS programs, EIC offers assistance which 
includes resources for staff and related overhead 
costs. This option, available in all CUS programs, 


enables community-based organizations to deliver 
EIC programs and services to clients with severe 
labour market needs. 


Recent changes to the CJS Job Entry program 
allow for third party co-ordinators (or community- 
based organizations) to provide employment 
assistance activities for EIC clients who have diffi- 
culty competing in the labour market. 


Community-based groups and individuals may 
provide courses or programs such as training in 
job search techniques, group employment coun- 
selling and the assessment of aptitudes and skills 
affecting a person’s ability to participate in the 
labour market. 


Overall, delivery of Aboriginal employment ser- 
vices should, where appropriate, be through Abo- 
riginal community-based structures, organizations 
and related groups. This transfer of service should 
also help community-based structures to build 
their capacity to work effectively with Aboriginal 
clients and to offer effective services. By relying 
on client centred delivery mechanisms, EIC will 
keep in step with the growing trend of arrange- 
ments with third parties and with policies of other 
federal government departments. Ultimately, the 
human resource development of Aboriginal people 
will be the responsibility of Aboriginal community- 
based organizations. These organizations will be 
accountable to both their constituents and to EIC. 


4 Employment Equity 


Employment equity for Aboriginal people in the 
Canadian labour market is promoted by EIC in two 
importants ways. First, EIC is responsible for Em- 
ployment Equity legislation which affects the feder- 
ally regulated employers and Crown Corporations 
with 100 or more employees. EIC assists and 
monitors their employment equity plans and 
programs which must be reported annually. EIC 
also administers the Federal Contractors Program 
which requires contractors who bid on government 
contracts to identify and remove barriers to selec- 
tion, hiring, training and promotion of special 
groups. Secondly, EIC focuses on issues pertain- 
ing to the hiring and retention of special group 
members to work within its own organization. 


In spite of these actions, employment equity de- 
velopments for Aboriginal people have been less 
than satisfactory. In 1989 the increase of Aborigi- 


( 


nal people in federally regulated firms and Crown 
Corporations was .07 per cent, or an increase 
from .66 per cent to .73 per cent. 


Figure 15 


The representation of Aboriginal people 

in the work force under the Employment 
Equity Act, 1987 and 1988 

and in the Canadian labour force 


Canadian labour force 2.10% 
0.73% 
0.68% 


Source: EXC Employment Equity Annual! Report, 1989 


The number of Aboriginal employees at EIC de- 
clined to 523 in March 1989 from 564 in March 
1988. This reveals that Aboriginal employees at 
EIC make up approximately 1.9 per cent of the 
total EIC work force and 70 per cent of those jobs 
are low skilled positions occupied by women. 
Aboriginal representation was 1.38 per cent at 
NHQ - a .33 per cent increase from 1988 to 1989, 
which represents one employee. This figure has 
not increased significantly in four years. 


lf representation of Aboriginal people in federal- 
ly regulated Crown Corporations reflected their 
working-age population (15-64), then 2.1 per cent 
should be their minimum representation instead of 
.73 per cent. The EIC figure of 1.9 per cent 
reflects a more equitable share in its workforce de- 
spite falling short of Treasury Board's target figure 
of four per cent Aboriginal representation. 


Aboriginal leaders are convinced that a 
sufficient supply of qualified Aboriginal people 
could be arranged if the process of matching 
Aboriginal workers to equity needs was pursued 
through Aboriginal assisted or directed services. 
A 1988 study indicates that 2,279 Aboriginal job 
applications were on file with the Public Service 
Commission. These applicants were deemed 
qualified for public service officer level positions.47 
Further, Aboriginal enrolment in post-secondary 
education increased to almost 32 per cent in 1986 
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from 22 per cent in 1981, which is still below the 
national post-secondary education level for non- 
Aboriginal Canadians.48 


EIC equity needs could be met by providing 
greater access to employment for Aboriginal peo- 
ple. Programs such as the Native Internship 
Program and the Designated Group Retention 
Program could be used much more. In addition, 
more work experience opportunities for Aboriginal 
students in secondary and post-secondary pro- 
grams might be provided by expanding programs 
such as Co-operative Education and Canadian 
Opportunities for Summer Employment to include 
Aboriginal training institutes. 


Aboriginal groups could be consulted to ensure 
that local, regional and national human resource 
objectives of Aboriginal people fit within the 
employment equity policies promoted by govern- 
ment. The emphasis in many Aboriginal commu- 
nities is to ensure that local human resource 
needs are met through a variety of training oppor- 
tunities. Considering the growth potential for eco- 
nomic development in Aboriginal communities 
both on- and off-reserve, it is likely that trained, 
qualified Aboriginal people will be needed for the 
Aboriginal labour market. Further, ongoing devel- 
opments in self-government will expand opportuni- 
ties in the Aboriginal public sector. 


Aboriginal communities and people already rep- 
resent a significant sector of the Canadian econo- 
my that will continue to grow. It is suggested that 
this sector should receive adjustment support to 
ensure labour market and human resource growth 
comparable to other important sectors. 


The representation of Aboriginal people in the 
general labour market is currently quite poor. 
Proactive steps could be taken to ensure that Abo- 
riginal representation in the public and equity legis- 
lated sectors is equal to the Aboriginal percentage 
of the working-age population. This would be a 
significant step. However, this step alone will not 
address the current and potentially worsening 
Aboriginal labour market crisis. Aboriginal people 
are increasing their share of the working-age pop- 
ulation while the working-age population for non- 
Aboriginal people is decreasing. 
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5 Training Allowance 


It has been suggested that the issue of training 
allowances paid to trainees while on EIC training 
programs has particular impact on urban 
Aboriginal people, and specifically on women. 
The income support mechanism is often the most 
critical aspect of a person's involvement in train- 
ing. EIC provides a basic training allowance which 
is below the minimum wage unless a trainee has 
three dependants. In addition, EIC may pay 
dependant care allowances based on the age of 
young children to a daily maximum of $16.00 per 
child for two children, $10 per day for the third and 
$5.00 for the fourth. Other allowances are avai- 
lable for people on training programs away from 
their home location or for commuting to a training 
location. 


The allowances, although supportive of an indi- 
vidual’s training commitment, are not adequate for 
urban Aboriginal people, particularly for those 
living in areas of higher living costs. Income sup- 
port below the minimum wage does not reflect 
financial need, particularly of those people without 
social assistance top-ups. Further, single women 
with young children face daycare costs which, in 
urban areas, are often in excess of the allowance 
provided. 


Aboriginal trainees who receive social assis- 
tance may supplement their EIC training allow- 
ances with provincial social services to a level 
equivalent to their total social assistance level prior 
to training - including daycare top-ups. This prac- 
tice is not always consistent, and there are cases 
of social assistance recipients who have their 
monthly welfare reduced to the level of the training 
allowance. 


Training allowances should not be a disin- 
centive for people taking training. Trainees in 
urban areas and women with young dependant 
children should be supported adequately while 
training for employment. Inadequate support 
increases emotional stress while coping with 
other personal Issues related to training - self- 
confidence, returning to school after long ab- 
sences, etc. Inadequate support can prevent 
successful completion of a training program 
and therefore will threaten entry Into the labour 
market. 


6 Unemployment 
Insurance 
Developmental Uses 


According Statistics Canada, in 1986 a total of 
56,245 Aboriginal people received Unemployment 
Insurance (UI) benefits, but only 9,100 were on-re- 
serve. Any redirection of UI “passive” income sup- 
port to “active” programming such as training, 
therefore, will likely provide minimal changes to 
the labour force development needs of Aboriginal 
people who are on-reserve.49 


Currently, Ul funds can be used as income sup- 
port for work sharing (section 24), job creation 
(section 25) and training (section 26 of the Act). 


Section 25 helps organizations (profit and non- 
profit) to create jobs for unemployed workers in 
specific projects that require a minimum of three 
workers and a maximum of 52 weeks to complete. 
Workers receive enhanced benefits while on the 
project. 


The three workers minimum constitutes a barri- 
er for Aboriginal people. Finding three Aboriginal 
UI beneficiaries to work on a project is often 
difficult. To find three workers with the qualifying 
skills is even more difficult. 


Overall, Aboriginal participation in UI develop- 
mental uses reflects their share of the working-age 
population (2.1 per cent) and their percentage of 
Ul eligible claimants (2.6 per cent). In 1988-89, for 
example, 2.1 per cent of Section 26 participants 
were Aboriginal.5° 


However, one has to question whether this par- 
ticipation will result in reduced levels of unemploy- 
ment among Aboriginal people. Despite target par- 
ticipation rates that are four times the rates for the 
national working-age population, CUS program- 
ming still remains rather ineffective in changing the 
severe unemployment among Aboriginal people. 


With respect to Section 26, UI beneficiaries or 
eligible claimants must qualify under one of the 
CJS options to access training courses. Many 
Aboriginal people lack pre-requisites for Skill 
Shortages training because of low education, nor 
can they use their Ul to up-grade themselves, be- 
cause literacy and up-grading training alone are 
not allowed under Section 26. 


Further, as discussed previously, the Skill Short- 
ages list does not include Aboriginal skills in 
demand within the Aboriginal labour market, or in 
the general labour market. The list, therefore, con- 
Stitutes a barrier to equitable participation by Abo- 
riginals. 

In summary, UI developmental mechanisms re- 
strict Aboriginal people from accessing training 
and finding new avenues that will lead to effective 
re-integration into the labour market, thereby 
reducing Aboriginal unemployment levels. 


7 Social Assistance 
Recipient Training 


In the fall of 1985, the federal government and 
provincial and territorial governments launched the 
“Four Cornered Strategy”. This Strategy permitted 
EIC to reallocate CJS funds specifically for Social 
Assistance Recipients (SARs). It also enabled the 
Canada Assistance Plan (CAP) to divert social as- 
sistance funds to employmenttraining programs, 
thus creating a federal/provincial employment en- 
hancement effort of significant proportion. The ra- 
tionale is to commit “passive” spending to “active” 
labour market programming. The provinces ad- 
minister the CAP funds through their SAR pro- 
grams while EIC administers its share through 
CJS. In 1989-90 EIC budgeted up to $325 million 
for SAR programming and the provinces up to 
$200 million.>1 


For Aboriginal people, the impact of the SAR 
training initiative is difficult to ascertain, as the 
provinces do not track Aboriginal clients. 


Social assistance for Aboriginal people Is 
a grim economic and social reality. For on-re- 
serve populations, social assistance reached 
$365 million In 1988-89 - an increase of 29 per 
cent over two years. This was expected to 
Increase by 14 per cent In 1989-90. Further, 
the rate of off-reserve social assistance has 
risen three times faster than on-reserve.52 
These figures do not account for the number of 
Aboriginal people who receive provincial social as- 
sistance in urban areas of Canada. Overall, 
Statistics Canada (1986) estimated that 33 per 
cent of Aboriginal people receive the major portion 
of their income from social assistance, compared 
to 18 per cent for all other Canadians.53 
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8 Canadian Aboriginal 
Economic 
Development 
Strategy (CAEDS) 


The Canadian Aboriginal Economic Develop- 
ment Strategy (CAEDS) was announced by the 
Government of Canada in June 1989, replacing 
the Native Economic Development Program 
(NEDP) with some new structural and program 
objectives. CAEDS’ objective is to provide long- 
term employment and business opportunities by 
giving Aboriginals the means to manage their own 
businesses, job training and skill development. 
CAEDS was backed by $873.7 million in new 
funding over five years and a commitment by three 
federal departments, Indian and Northern Affairs 
Canada (INAC), Industry Science and Technology 
Canada (ISTC), and Employment and Immigration 
(EIC), to work in partnership with Aboriginal people, 
the private sector and provincial governments.54 


The $873.7 million was distributed to INAC 
($473.7 million) and ISTC ($400 million) with EIC 
committing itself to maintaining current levels of 
Aboriginal participation in its programs for 1990-91. 


EIC’s involvement in CAEDS is through CJS, 
with a focus on Skill Development and Urban Em- 
ployment. EIC has committed to a number of 
CAEDS related objectives: involving Aboriginal 
people in EIC’s local planning strategy; setting par- 
ticipation rates of Aboriginal people in EIC pro- 
grams and services; flexibility in programming; 
distribution of resources commensurate with the 
levels of Aboriginal unemployment; use of Aborigi- 
nal institutions to deliver EIC programs and ser- 
vices; and complementing local and provincial pro- 
grams and services. 


Aboriginal groups are questioning EIC’s commit- 
ment to the Strategy’s success. EIC has taken a 
marginal role in the Strategy’s development and 
was not provided with new resources for its role. 
EIC plans to use CJS, with its established program 
fences, and depend on existing employment 
services which may present additionnal barriers. 


The idea of three federal departments working 
together under CAEDS raises expectations among 
Aboriginal groups that EIC’s role is more substan- 
tial than it really is and that EIC is an equal partner 
in the Strategy. However, EIC’s position appears 
to be “business as usual”. EIC could only play 
a complementary role to CAEDS initiatives. 
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Moreover, resources spent on Aboriginal people 
would be spent whether or not EIC was involved 
in CAEDS. 


Complicating the situation is the urban Native 
Strategy in which EIC has a lead role, and has 
communicated this to its regions. However, for a 
number of reasons, many regions are unwilling to 
redirect limited resources from reserves to urban 
areas. First, reserves already have organizational 
capacity for the development of projects, whereas 
urban Aboriginal communities are more diffused 
and less active, which makes needs identification 
more difficult. Second, consultation between 
EIC and Aboriginal people is often done with on- 
reserve Aboriginal people because they have 
organized, formal consultative structures - band 
councils and tribal councils. Third, on-reserve 
Aboriginal people believe directing EIC resources 
to urban areas is a legitimate goal, but should not 
occur at their expense. In addition, many EIC offi- 
Cials believe that CAEDS should not mean sup- 
porting new projects in urban, off-reserve areas at 
the expense of successful on-reserve projects. 


Being primarily a human resource organization, 
EIC’s cooperative role in CAEDS is further restrict- 
ed, because CAEDS is primarily an economic de- 
velopment policy. This is unfortunate, because 
Aboriginal people expect EIC to be able to negoti- 
ate training and employment development initia- 
tives as part of its partnership. 


Overall, CAEDS has worked in certain EIC 
regions and has resulted in tripartite meetings with 
the other CAEDS partners. Time will tell whether 
this will be the extent of EIC’s involvement. How- 
ever, without an Aboriginal CAEDS budget, 
changes to its CJS programs, employment ser- 
vices and delivery mechanisms, it appears that 
EIC’s role in CAEDS will remain an uncertain one. 


9 Native Internship 
Program (NIP) 


The Native Internship Program (NIP) is currently 
EIC’s only Aboriginal-specific program. The pro- 
gram was first developed in 1976 through the use 
of INAC funding in Ontario and became a part of 
EIC's Summer Canada Program in 1977. 


The objective of the NIP is to increase summer 
employment opportunities for Aboriginal secon- 
dary and post-secondary students, by providing 
them with relevant training and work experience 


and the opportunity to investigate future career 
possibilities within EIC and the Public Service of 
Canada. 


EIC committed $2.3 million for the NIP in 
1988-89 - unchanged for the past two years. 
Participation stands at 586, which is also un- 
changed for the past two years. Program funding 
decreased from $2.7 million in 1987, with the 
result that participant wages and benefits signi- 
ficantly decreased as well.5° 


Popular with EIC staff and Aboriginal students 
alike, NIP is an excellent opportunity for Aboriginal 
students to gain a summer job as well as learn 
about EIC and the public sector in general. It also 
enhances Aboriginal students’ job skills and 
improves their chances of future labour market 
participation. 


EIC staff benefit from NIP through daily contact 
with Aboriginal people, thus gaining a better 
appreciation of their culture and background. In 
addition, through the development of trained Abo- 
riginal staff, EIC gains an opportunity to employ 
them permanently for positions in the future. 


Given EIC’s less than satisfying record of hiring 
Aboriginal people, NIP should be viewed as a 
positive recruitment mechanism. For Aboriginal 
students, NIP offers good summer job opportu- 
nities and the possibility of a permanent job with 
EIC or another federal department some time in 
the future. 


10 Federal/Provincial 
Agreements on 
Training 


An issue of great importance to Aboriginal 
groups is the Federal/Provincial/Territorial 
Agreement on training which deals with the direct 
purchase of training courses. This “institutional” 
training generally has resulted in the federal 
government purchasing almost all of its courses 
from public institutions - usually community 
colleges. 


Courses are purchased on the basis of annual 
regional training plans, and include vocational, 
pre-vocational, employment, language, appren- 
ticeship and occupational orientation training. EIC 


and the provinces negotiate a course cost, and 
EIC sets a budget for direct purchase that is 
reflected in the agreements. 


The federal/provincial/territorial agreements im- 
pact on Aboriginal people in a number of areas. 
First, the inflexibility of the agreements makes it 
difficult for EIC to contract with Aboriginal training 
institutions for the delivery of appropriate courses 
to Aboriginal people. With a minimum of 90 per 
cent of the courses purchased through public insti- 
tutions, Aboriginal training institutions, even with 
support of Aboriginal sponsors for training commu- 
nity members, are able to provide only a fraction of 
the courses purchased. 


Despite safeguards, the agreements provide an 
uneven playing field to the provinces, which often 
reduces an institution's obligation to provide 
appropriate Aboriginal training programs. Many 
Aboriginal groups have long-standing complaints 
about the quality of training from the colleges. 
Since the training is purchased on their behalf by 
EIC, they can only protest as a third party to both. 


Second, the agreements contain no equity pro- 
vision governing Aboriginal apprenticeship training 
within public institutions, despite EIC’s past efforts 
in this regard. Although this issue can be argued 
as being beyond the power of either the provinces 
or the federal government, the lack of an equity 
provision for apprenticeship training relieves the 
provinces of any pressure to promote this type of 
training for Aboriginals. 


Third, the training covered by the agreements 
is still subject to CUS program criteria. Direct pur- 
chase access should be based on the needs of 
the trainee, as determined through counselling, 
and the viability of labour market attachment, both 
in the Aboriginal labour market and in the general 
one. Equity goals for Aboriginal people should be 
a major consideration, along with the severity of 
labour force underdevelopment. The “most in 
need” concept, questioned earlier, becomes a 
moot point, given the levels of Aboriginal employ- 
ment in the overall Canadian labour market. 


Fourth, direct purchase expenditures have been 
reduced by 39 per cent since 1985-86 without 
inflation factored in. This trend should continue - 
but with corresponding increases in other 
purchase-of-training options (indirect via coordina- 
tors and coordinating groups), to ensure that the 
amount of training available to Aboriginal people 
increases and becomes more relevant. 
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11 Consultation 
Mechanisms 


One of the major concerns of Aboriginal groups 
regarding EIC is that policies and programs are 
established without their meaningful participation 
and consultation. In some cases, ElIC does 
involve Aboriginal people where local labour mar- 
ket priorities are established with client groups and 
others. In addition, limited Aboriginal consultation 
occurs within the context of Local Advisory Coun- 
cils, which provide advice to CEC management. 
Other possible avenues of participation are 
through Community Futures Committees where 
Aboriginal representation exists, and liaison with 
EIC regional Aboriginal Employment Co-ordinators. 


In British Columbia, the B.C. Native Employ- 
ment Strategy has developed an Aboriginal 
advisory board mechanism that provides local 
Aboriginal community groups with a range of deci- 
sion-making responsibilities. B.C. is divided into 
10 District Advisory Boards (DABs) based on geo- 
graphic regions. 


DABs set priorities for human resource develop- 
ment in consultation with EIC staff for the area. 
Priorities are determinated on the basis of the 
available resources from CJS. DABs decide which 
local projects will be funded by EIC, after propo- 
sals are reviewed by EIC staff to ensure they meet 
program criteria. DABs also set budgets for each 
program option and manage them co-operatively 
with EIC. 


Each DAB sends one representative to the B.C. 
Native Employment Advisory Committee (NEAC) 
which meets quarterly with the Regional Director- 
General and senior staff to discuss policy and pro- 
gram issues that impact on Aboriginal people. 


Despite the limitations outlined in the Skeena 
DAB 1988 Innovations Proposal, the B.C. Native 
Employment Strategy is an effective partnership 
between EIC and Aboriginal groups in B.C., 
providing consultative mechanisms which, 
although frustrating at times, ensure that EIC and 
Aboriginal groups work together to resolve labour 
market development problems in the region. 


Co-ordinating groups provide another avenue 
for Aboriginal/EIC consultations, and some regions 
consult with regional Aboriginal groups, usually 
those who are on-reserve. 
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In Saskatchewan, the Federation of Saskat- 
chewan Indian Nations (FSIN) has organized an 
interdepartmental federal/provincial consultation 
group to address issues of concern to treaty 
Indians of that province. The Regional Director- 
General of EIC is a member of this group. 


Notwithstanding these regional initiatives, EIC 
lacks an overall consultation process for Aboriginal 
participation in policy development and program 
design. A national consultation process has been 
discussed, particularly in the B.C. region, as an ex- 
tension of its Native Employment Strategy. Also, 
EIC has held several workshops to explore the ap- 
plicability of the B.C. strategy to other regions. 


Given the labour force conditions of Aboriginal 
people and their unique labour market, Aboriginal 
groups believe a consistent, community-based 
consultative process at the national, regional and 
local EIC levels would “educate” many EIC officials 
to the realities of the Aboriginal labour market. 
This would go a long way toward ensuring that 
Aboriginal labour market issues are on the EIC 
agenda when policy development and program 
changes are discussed at EIC. As a result, 
EIC/Aboriginal groups could form a mutually bene- 
ficial partnership that would address the need to 
use resources effectively and in a meaningful way. 


There are many constraints on establishing a 
national consultation committee and a set of 
regional and local ones. One is EIC’s will to 
recognize the need and to risk being involved in 
this manner with Aboriginal groups. Another lies 
within national, regional and local Aboriginal 
groups themselves. It would require them to set 
aside some differences and agree to work together 
at making changes. 


In B.C., the development of the Native Employ- 
ment Strategy required Aboriginal leaders on- 
reserve, off-reserve, Métis, status, non-status, 
rural and urban to look at the short- and long-term 
benefits of working together with EIC. It did not 
mean that leaders “sold out” the needs of their 
constituents by working together; rather, it focused 
on how the labour market needs of all Aboriginal 
people could be met in a more effective Aboriginal 
based manner. 


EIC’s hesitance in establishing a partnership 
with Aboriginal people should be lessened within 
its new decentralized organizational structure. EIC 
will come to recognize that establishing a sep- 
arate consultative process for Aboriginal peo- 
ple does not necessarily mean that every spe- 
clal group deserves similar treatment. By now 


it Is well documented that the needs of Aborig- 
Inal people warrant unique approaches If 
changes are to occur. 


EIC should therefore pursue consultations with 
other stakeholders, including federal departments 
involved with Aboriginal people, appropriate 
provincial and municipal authorities, employers 
with federally legislated employees, Crown Corpo- 
rations, federal contractors, chambers of com- 
merce and boards of trade. The development of 
multi-level government and sectoral consultation 
at the local, regional or national levels would assist 
in obtaining the partnerships and cooperative 
actions needed in most Aboriginal communities. 
Representation of Aboriginal people in these con- 
sultative groups would ensure that community 
needs are brought to the table for discussion and 
possible cooperative actions. 


CAEDS has initiated, to some extent, the devel- 
opment of cooperative committees involving EIC, 
INAC and ISTC at the national level and in most 
regions. There is no Aboriginal representation at 
this time on either the national or regional tripartite 
committees, nor have the provinces and relevant 
private sector groups been formally involved. 


The Saskatchewan federal/provincial/FSIN com- 
mittee is a possible model for future development, 
although it lacks a private sector involvement at 
this time. 


The importance of developing interdepartmental 
consultation at the federal level, with involvement 
of the provinces, private sector and Aboriginal 
people, would ensure that new policies and 
programs would integrate with those of other 
departments. Further, the consultative group could 
provide significant input into how Aboriginal prob- 
lems could be resolved effectively within the 
framework of Aboriginal communities. 


Conclusion 


Aboriginal Canadians face unique challenges 
and have a large stake in the federal government's 
labour market strategy. Resources directed at im- 
proving the labour market prospects of Aboriginal 
Canadians must be used effectively. It is also real- 
istic to seek ways to obtain better results from this 
programming. The government has made it clear 
in its policy statement that Canada as a whole 
needs to get better results and to develop a “train- 
ing ethic” if we are to stay competitive. 


The major players, business and labour, have 
already been mobilized to take on new responsibil- 
ities in this regard. 


While it is clear the Aboriginal people face many 
difficult challenges, there are significant opportuni- 
ties for trained individuals. 


These challenges and opportunities point to 
the need to invest more wisely in enhancing 
the employability of individuals who are mar- 
ginalized In the labour market, using principles 
similar to those recommended by the Task 
Force on Social Assistance Recipients. The 
unique training needs that Aboriginal commu- 
nitles have as they take over new roles and re- 
sponsibilities mean human resource planning 
and development have never been as critical. 
Like other major stakeholders - industrial sec- 
tors, business, labour - Aboriginal groups have 
been offered a challenge to treat human re- 
source development as a major determinant 
of performance. 


As the federal government reshapes its labour 
market strategy for the 1990s, it is important to use 
the opportunity to develop a fresh approach and a 
new partnership with the Aboriginal community. 
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Background and 
Acknowledgements 


Employment and Training Strategy back- 

ground and policy and implementation 
papers represent the work of Employment and 
Immigration Canada (EIC) and Aboriginal people 
through the Aboriginal Employment and Training 
Working Group (AETWG). 


The AETWG was organized in November 1989 
to address Aboriginal issues surrounding EIC’s 
new Labour Force Development Strategy (LFDS) 
and consultations with labour market partners on 
the LFDS conducted by the Canadian Labour 
Market and Productivity Centre (CLMPC). In both 
the Labour Force Development Strategy, as artic- 
ulated by the government's policy and background 
documents, Success in the Works, and the 
CLMPC’s process, many Aboriginal people felt the 
unique labour market needs of Aboriginal Canadi- 
ans were not being addressed. 


The AETWG’s mandate was to review EIC’s 
policy, program and service relationship with Abo- 
riginal people and to make specific recommenda- 
tions for improving the effectiveness of this 
relationship. This examination was to occur 
through consultations with Aboriginal people in the 
context of the LFDS. The expected outcome was 
a new partnership between Aboriginal people and 
EIC leading to better labour market results. 


The first meeting of the AETWG occurred in 
February 1990 with Aboriginal representatives 
from six national Aboriginal organizations (Assem- 
bly of First Nations, Métis National Council, Inuit 
Tapirisat of Canada, Native Women’s Association, 
Native Council of Canada and the National Asso- 
ciation of Friendship Centres) as well as Aborigi- 
nal training and employment experts from across 
Canada. EIC was represented on the AETWG by 
regional and national headquarters officials. 


At the February 1990 meeting the Aboriginal 
members tabled a set of five principles that would 
form the basis of the new Aboriginal/EIC partner- 
ship. Those principles are outlined in the Path- 
ways to Success Policy and Implementation 
Paper and have been endorsed by the six national 
Aboriginal organizations listed above and many 
provincial/territorial Aboriginal groups. 


Te Pathways to Success: Aboriginal 


At the second AETWG meeting in June 1990, 
the Minister of Employment and Immigration, the 
Honourable Barbara McDougall, endorsed the 
principles on behalf of EIC and the Government of 
Canada. 


Since the June 1990 meeting, regional EIC offi- 
cials and Aboriginal groups from the various pro- 
vinces/territories have established regional and 
local consultation processes to put into effect the 
five partnership principles. Concurrently, work at 
the national level continues to help regional/local 
discussions bring about a new labour force/market 
relationship between Aboriginal people and EIC. 


The Pathways to Success background and poli- 
cy and implementation papers, along with the five 
partnership principles, signals a new era in the 
way EIC and Aboriginal people plan and imple- 
ment human resource development in Canada. It 
is also recognized that other federal departments, 
the provinces/territories and the private sector 
(business and labour), will have a role in these 
developments. As Minister McDougall indicated 
“the AETWG ... allows us all to get in step with 
each other and to be in touch with changes occur- 
ring in Aboriginal communities. This way we can 
create a process that will be more effective in 
addressing Aboriginal labour force and market 
needs”. 


The AETWG members listed below must be 
thanked for their hard work, commitment and pa- 
tience in bringing about the Pathways to Success : 
Aboriginal Employment and Training Strategy pro- 
cess. Their efforts in developing a partnership 
between EIC and Aboriginal peoples will help 
achieve the goals outlined by Minister McDougall 
and Aboriginal leaders in Canada. 


Aboriginal Members: 
Chief Joe Miskokomon 
Assembly of First Nations 


Ron Rivard 
Métis National Council 


Narda lulg 
Native Council of Canada 


Ron Larocque 
National Association of Friendship Centres 


Debbie Meness 
Native Women’s Association of Canada 


Robert Higgins 
Inuit Tapirisat of Canada 


Roy Mussell 
British Columbia Native Employment 
Advisory Committee 


Richard Arcand 
Yellowhead Tribal Council, Alberta 


Delma Inglangasuk-Plelak 
Inuvialuit Regional Corporation, NWT 


Judy Gingell 
Council for Yukon Indians, Yukon 


Ray Ahenakew 
Saskatchewan Indian Training Assessment Group 


Raoul McKay 

University of Manitoba, Winnipeg 
Chief Joe Hare 

Union of Ontario Indian Chiefs 


Harold Maracle 
First Nations Technical Institute, Ontario 


Germain Paul 
Native Training Institute of Quebec 


Jimmy Neashit 
Assembly of First Nations of Quebec and Labrador 


Malcolm Saulls 
St. Thomas University, Fredericton, 
New Brunswick 


Barbara Martin 
New Brunswick Native Indian Women’s Council 


Debra Tillery 
Council for Yukon Indians 


Other Aboriginal Representatives 
providing training and technical 
expertise to the Working Group were: 
Vern Bachiu 

Saskatchewan Indian Institute of Technology 


Chris Lafontaine 
Gabriel Dumont Institute, Saskatchewan 


Bruce Millar 
First Nations Technical Institute 


Employment and Immigration Canada 
Members: 


Ralph Kellett 
Employment Equity, National Headquarters (NHQ) 


Lionel Carriére 
Operations, NHQ 
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Phil Godon 
Employment Policies, NHQ 


Steve Valentine 
Strategic Policy and Planning, NHQ 


John Fox 
Labour Market Services, NHQ 


Denis Genest 
Canada Employment and Immigration Advisory 
Council 


John Ellis 
British Columbia//Yukon Region 


Conrad Pilon 
Northwest Territories Directorate 


Bill Loveday 
Alberta Region 


Tina Eberts 
Saskatchewan Region 


Caroline Chartrand 
Manitoba Region 


Lana Landon 
Ontario Region 
Roch Richard 
Quebec Region 


Wayne Balanoff 
Northwest Territories Directorate 


Carlos Gomes 
New Brunswick Region (representative for other 
Atlantic Regions) 


Other Employment and Immigration 
Canada Senior Officials who played 
an instrumental role in AETWG’s 
work were: 

Nick Mulder 

Associate Deputy Minister 


Michele S. Jean 
Executive Director, Employment 


Yves Poisson 
Director General, Employment Policies 


Once again, thanks to all of you for your historic 
work. 


Howard Green, Co-ordinator, AETWG 
Deborah Hyde, Policy Analyst, AETWG 
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Overview 


the Labour Force Development Strategy - 

Aboriginal Employment and Training Work- 
ing Group (LFDS - AETWG) and concurred with 
by Aboriginal people and the Minister of Employ- 
ment and Immigration Canada (EIC), provide the 
basis for a new working relationship between Abo- 
riginal people and EIC. 


In order to put these principles into effect, it is 
necessary to outline certain policy and operational 
considerations. As a result, it is expected that poli- 
cy and operational decisions will be made that re- 
flect EIC’s mandate and the unique labour force 
and market needs of Aboriginal people. This will 
create certain implementation challenges for both 
partners in this emerging partnership. Meeting 
those challenges will require an atmosphere of 
trust, respect and good will from both sides. 


Among the many implementation challenges 
facing the partners are factors related to regional 
and local flexibility, joint management processes, 
effective program and service delivery machinery, 
appropriate allocation mechanisms, and the spe- 
cific needs of Aboriginal women. Decisions sur- 
rounding these issues and others should be nego- 
tiated in a manner that promotes achievable, 
positive outcomes. It is agreed that nothing con- 
tained in this document will in any way diminish 
the commitment by the partners to the special pri- 
ority needs of Aboriginal women, youth and the 
disabled. 


Suggested policy and operational approaches 
outlined in this paper are designed to address the 
challenges before the partners. It is assumed that 
the implementation process will be sensitive to the 
varying priorities and institutional capacities of 
Aboriginal communities in different parts of Cana- 
da. Nevertheless, it is expected that EIC officials 
and Aboriginal people will work together toward 
fulfilling the mandate of this partnership as articu- 
lated in the partnership principles preamble. 


To this end, the Pathways to Success policy and 
implementation paper provides a golden opportu- 
nity for EIC and Aboriginal groups to develop a 
partnership that will benefit Aboriginal peoples 
while facilitating ElIC’s labour market adjustment 
mandate. 


Te Partnership Principles endorsed by 


Partnership Principles 


Preamble 


n recognition of Employment and Immigration 
Canada’s (EIC’s) mandate to facilitate adjust- 
ments required for the effective functioning of 
the Canadian labour market, and in recognition of 
the benefits for all Aboriginal peoples, it is the ob- 
jective of Aboriginal people and EIC to establish 
an effective partnership to invest in and develop a 
trained Aboriginal labour force for participation in 
unique Aboriginal labour markets and the broader 
Canadian labour market. 


This partnership is based on the following five 
principles: 


1 Consultation Process and Local Control of 
Decision Making 


that this partnership be solidified through the esta- 
blishment of national, regional and local consulta- 
tion/management boards to ensure that the needs 
and priorities of the Aboriginal community are ad- 
dressed and are reflected in the design, develop- 
ment and implementation of EIC policies that 
affect them; 


2 Delivery Mechanisms 


that employment and training programs and ser- 
vices be managed, operated, conducted and 
arranged through Aboriginal infrastructures; 


3 Funding Mechanisms and Institutional 
Development Capacity 


that a funding mechanism be developed which re- 
cognizes the planning and operational needs of 
Aboriginal delivery machinery, and develops a ca- 
pacity as described above, reflecting the level of 
need in Aboriginal communities. Such a mecha- 
nism could be based on existing successful models; 


4 Employment Equity 


that EIC aggressively undertake proactive mea- 
sures to improve recruitment, training and employ- 
ment of Aboriginal people both internally and 
externally to EIC; and 


5 Eligibility for Programs and Services 


that, consistent with the principles enunciated 
above, the Aboriginal delivery machinery be given 
the discretion to determine a person’s eligibility for 
programs and services, and that, more generally, 
there be a reliance on counselling for determining 
eligibility rather than strict eligibility criteria as in 
the past. 


Principle 1: 
Consultation Process 
and Local Control of 
Decision Making 


Rationale 


IC has suggested, in agreement with Abo- 
riginal groups, that building an effective 

partnership requires developing 
mechanisms for the joint management of EIC pro- 
grams and services for all Aboriginal peoples. ' 
This principle is the cornerstone of any effective 
EIC/Aboriginal partnership because it commits 
both sides to a long-term collaborative 
management system. 


Suggested Approach 


The model proposed here, or some other mode! 
that may be negotiated or agreed upon by the 
partners, will be founded on Aboriginal local-level 
decision making. Further, the partners must 
consider a consistent approach to the 
development and implementation of management 
boards and apply the approach within the realities 
of specific regional and local EIC and Aboriginal 
circumstances. 


Some issues that should be resolved prior to im- 
plementation of joint management boards, particu- 
larly at local and regional levels, include: 


* labour market/geographic characteristic; 


* historical relationship between Aboriginal 
groups and EIC; 


« relationship to EIC local, regional and nation- 
al organizational structures; 


1 For the purpose of this paper Aboriginal includes "Native", "Inuit", 
"Indian", "Métis", "Status Indian”, "Non-Status Indian”, "Treaty Indian” 
and "First Nations” 
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° mandate of the boards; 


terms of reference for the boards at each 
level: 


* organizational and representative 
structures/criteria; 


¢ Aboriginal political dynamics; 


* operation and management requirements; 
and 


¢ Aboriginal community infrastructure. 


The approach or model that will work best is 
one that reflects a set of consistent criteria and ob- 
jectives on a national basis but provides for region- 
al and local flexibility. This approach would ensure 
that joint management boards effectively address 
labour force and market priorities of local Aborigi- 
nal communities. The preferred approach is a 
“bottom-up” one driven by local Aboriginal commu- 
nities and appropriate EIC structures. 


The ability of management boards to address 
policy, program and service issues effectively may 
depend on a common model used throughout vari- 
ous regions. This will enable the national board to 
formulate a process that will be identified as the 
“way business is done between EIC and Aborigi- 
nal people everywhere’ while taking into account 
local or regional variations. 


The proposed model would parallel EIC’s orga- 
nizational structure to make a joint management 
process easier to accomplish. Depending on the 
EIC region, the Local Management Board (LMB) 
would parallel local Canada Employment Centre 
(CEC) and Canadian Jobs Strategy (CJS) opera- 
tions centre management areas or aggregate CEC 
and CJS management areas. The determination 
of whether the LMB would fit into one or more 
CEC or CJS centres would depend on other 
factors such as Aboriginal population, distribution, 
and geography. 
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Proposed terms of reference, including some 
considerations regarding boundaries, member- 
ship, roles and responsibilities for the manage- 
ment boards, as well as functional relationships 
with appropriate EIC structures, are listed in 
Appendix A. 


Local Management Boards Mandate 
(LMBs) 


LMBs would have the mandate to establish 
training and employment priorities for LMB areas, 
taking into consideration the application of pro- 
gram and service objectives for local Aboriginal 
labour force development and labour market 
needs within established criteria and resources. 


LMBs would have decision-making responsibili- 
ties for the approval of local Aboriginal groups’ 
training/employment/services proposals for the 
LMB area. These decision-making responsibilities 
might be given effect through local Aboriginal 
co-ordinating groups which, as a third party, co- 
ordinate the delivery of training, or through Aborigi- 
nal Employment and Training Service Centres 
(AETSCs), depending on local circumstances. 
LMBs might also monitor and evaluate local Abori- 
ginal training and employment initiatives in con- 
junction with established Aboriginal co-ordinating 
groups, AETSCs or the CEC. 


Regional Management Boards Mandate 
(RMBs) 


This body would be responsible for supporting 
and adapting regional Aboriginal training and em- 
ployment policy and its application to LMBs. It 
would provide a regional forum for discussion and 
possible adaption of policy that will have an impact 
on the effectiveness of programs and services for 
Aboriginal groups. It would help determine region- 
al budget allocations to LMBs and might monitor 
and evaluate Aboriginal training and employment 
initiatives regionally. RMBs would also review 
these training and employment initiatives. 


National Management Board Mandate 


(NMB) 


This body would consider policy and program 
development as it may apply to Aboriginal people. 
it would help determine regional Aboriginal bud- 
getary allocations and might monitor and evaluate 
Aboriginal program and training developments 
from a national perspective. 


The NMB would also assess Aboriginal program 
and training initiatives with potential national impli- 
cations. 


National Aboriginal Steering Committee 
(NASC) 


This body would provide advisory direction to 
the NMB prior to its national meetings. 


It is expected that NASC would ensure national 
Aboriginal views on a number of issues were pre- 
sented to the NMB. NASC might also be the Abo- 
riginal representative body for meetings, if neces- 
sary, with EIC ministerial representatives. 


Principle 2: 
Delivery Machinery~ 


Rationale 


he expansion of existing services and pro- 

grams and the development of new 

Aboriginal-controlled delivery of services 
and programs is important to ensure that training 
is more effective and responsive to local labour 
market needs of Aboriginal people. This reflects 
EIC’s mandate to facilitate effective functioning of 
the labour market and addresses the unique 
needs of Aboriginal people. 


Given the growing responsibilities and roles of 
CECs, Aboriginal organizations are well placed to 
assist them. The partnership constitutes an exten- 
sion of local decision making with shared respon- 
sibility and accountability. The support of CECs 
and regional offices in establishing Aboriginal 
delivery of employment and training services and 
Aboriginal co-ordinating groups is critical. In areas 
where the capacity does not exist nor will for some 
time, and for clients who chose to use CEC 
services, the CEC will continue to play a crucial 
role in service delivery. 


ae eS SS 
* Aboriginal infrastructure refers to Aboriginal organizations and includes 
all Aboriginal-directed organizations (on- and off-reserve). 


Suggested Approach 


The approach illustrated here separates the 
functions of counselling and service delivery from 
the purchasing of training. This, however, repre- 
sents only one approach. It is expected that appro- 
priate approaches will be adopted by LMBs. The 
model must remain flexible to reflect local realities. 


For example, LMBs in some areas may use 
CECs to deliver the full range of services or estab- 
lish co-ordinating groups with CECs. Others may 
wish to combine the functions of co-ordinating 
groups with those of Aboriginal Employment and 
Training Service Centres (AETSCs) in a “one-stop 
shopping” method. 


The number of AETSCs or co-ordinating groups 
in a given LMB area would be determined by the 
LMB. Some LMBs may share these structures. 
For example, the Atii co-ordinating group could 
service potential LMBs for Baffin, Keewatin and 
Kitikmeot. 


Here, Aboriginal co-ordinating groups would 
purchase training on behalf of EIC through Local 
Management Boards. The service and 
counselling functions, along with referral, 
placement and follow-up could be separated or, 
where considered desirable, may be performed by 
the same organization. 


The co-ordinating group’s structure and respon- 
sibility would remain similar to its existing form. 
AETSCs would resemble “enhanced” Outreach of- 
fices. Both organizations would maintain close 
links with each other, the LMB and CEC. 
Proposed terms of reference for these structures 
are listed in Appendix B. 


Aboriginal Employment and Training 
Service Centre (AETSC) Mandate 


The Aboriginal Employment and Training Ser- 
vice Centre would be responsible for delivering a 
range of employment and training services as ap- 
proved by the LMB and for participating in LMB 
local planning. Training referrals would be direct- 
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ed through co-ordinating groups. [Where Aborigi- 
nal Outreach centres exist, it is expected that they 
will be absorbed as AETSCs where appropriate 
and with consent of the local Aboriginal community.] 


Aboriginal Co-ordinating Groups 
Mandate 


Aboriginal co-ordinating groups would provide a 
link between training purchased for individuals and 
related skill needs of employers in the given labour 
market under the direction of the LMB. 


Principle 3: 

Funding Mechanisms 
and Institutional 
Development Capacity 


Rationale 


n Aboriginal notional allocation would 
reflect the need for labour market equality 


and would recognize the uniqueness of 
Aboriginal labour force needs. This would not pre- 
vent Aboriginal clients from participating in training 
and employment programs delivered outside the 
Pathways to Success strategy. However, the 
intent of the notional allocation is to give effect to 
the objectives outlined in the other four principles 
and to Aboriginal capacity development. 


Suggested Approach/Aboriginal Notional 
Allocation Formula 


The determination of an Aboriginal notional allo- 
Cation should be within the terms of reference of 
the NMB and RMBs. It is anticipated that an 
enabling formula for distribution will occur with the 
concurrence of the NMB for the regions and at 
RMBs for LMBs. 


The following factors should provide the basis of 
a fair and equitable method of determining an 
amount for a notional Aboriginal allocation and a 
process of distributing it to the regions: 


¢ EIC programming and service areas; 


¢ historic EIC target participation rates and ex- 
penditures on Aboriginal people; 
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* Aboriginal working-age population and levels 
of unemployment; 


* percentage of Aboriginal people in the nation- 
al population; 


* regional Aboriginal population as a 
percentage of the total regional population; 
and 


additional new resources that may become 
available. 


The same process would be used by RMBs for 
the local boards using LMB Aboriginal populations. 


In determining the historic EIC Aboriginal partici- 
pation rates and corresponding expenditures for 
programs and services to Aboriginal people, it 
would be necessary to consider the following pro- 
gram areas: 


* Canadian Jobs Strategy (CJS) (including 
Challenge); 


¢ Outreach; 


* Social Assistance Recipients (SARs) (compo- 
nent 5); 


* Unemployment Insurance (UI) Developmental 
uses (sec. 24/25/26): 


* Native Internship Program (NIP); 


* EIC nationally and regionally determined pro- 
jects; 


* Labour Market Services (i.e. human resource 
planning); and 


* other programs and services deemed appro- 
priate. 


The breakdown of these participation rates and 
expenditures would be on a national and regional 
basis. 


It is suggested that the national and correspond- 
ing regional Aboriginal allocation would be 
determined in the following manner: 


1 Establishing a base Aboriginal notional allo- 
cation percentage and corresponding expen- 
ditures by determining historic Aboriginal par- 
ticipation and expenditures in EIC programs 
and services. 


2 Appropriating a national Aboriginal notional 
allocation by taking the base percentage ex- 
penditure level from the national EIC pro- 
grams and services budget. 


3 Distributing 80 per cent of the national Abo- 
riginal notional allocation to the regions based 
on their percentage of the national Aboriginal 
working-age population. 


4 Administering three per cent of the national 
Aboriginal notional allocation by the National 
Management Board for Aboriginal programs 
of national priority. 


5 Using two per cent of the national Aboriginal 
notional allocation for the joint management 
boards’ operations and management 
expenses. 


6 Adjusting regional notional allocations by 
15 per cent based on: 


° historic Aboriginal expenditure levels in 
EIC programs and services; 


* levels of Aboriginal unemployment; and 


* levels of Aboriginal non-participation in the 
labour force. 


It is anticipated in the 1991-1992 fiscal year or 
the first year of the Pathways to Success strategy, 
the Aboriginal notional allocation would be deter- 
mined at the regional level for local management 
Structures. In subsequent years, the Aboriginal 
notional allocation should be determined as out- 
lined above. 


This allocation formula would be subject to na- 
tional fluctuations in EIC budgets, possible adjust- 
ments to the participation rate of Aboriginal people 
in EIC programs and services, changes in the 
Aboriginal working-age population, levels of unem- 
ployment and labour force participation rate. It is 
expected that annual reviews of budgetary consid- 
erations will be conducted by the National Mana- 
gement Board and their regional counterparts. 
However, a five-year funding formula might be 
proposed to facilitate planning. 


Providing a notional Aboriginal allocation to re- 
gions for support to LMBs is the minimum that can 
be done to assist Aboriginal training and employ- 
ment priorities. If warranted, CEC and CJS Oper- 
ations Centres could provide additional resources 
to Aboriginal projects or services based on local 
labour market needs. This should also apply to 
CECs for providing services to individual Abori- 
ginal clients. 


Capacity Development 


In order to put into practice the process outlined 
in Principles 1 and 2, some consideration must be 
given to administrative capacity and support. 


; 


RMBs may recommend operational budgets 
from the regional budget allocations. The LMB 
will determine the budget allocations for AETSCs 
and co-ordinating groups. Some operation and 
management (O&M) considerations are listed in 
Appendix C. 


RMBs and the NMB should have administrative 
support to help co-ordinate efforts in regard to 
their expected policy development, monitoring and 
evaluation functions. NMB co-ordination of O&M 
issues should be conducted through an Aboriginal 
policy and program secretariat position, possibly 
through a senior policy advisor in the Designated 
Group component of Employment Equity at EIC 
National Headquarters. An EIC Native Employ- 
ment Co-ordinator may act as a quasi-secretariat 
to the RMB or the position (with O&M support) 
might be transferred to RMBs or continue as an 
EIC person year with functional duties dedicated 
to RMBs. These considerations should be direct- 
ed through the respective boards. 


In addition, consideration should be given to 
developing the expertise of the joint management 
board members, AETSCs staff and co-ordinating 
group Staff, and Aboriginal sponsors to strengthen 
the joint management process. Familiarization of 
Aboriginal joint management board members with 
the full range of EIC programs and services 
should be the responsibility of EIC. Training of 
AETSCs and co-ordinating group staff will be a 
primary consideration. Training in human 
resource planning and labour market development 
will complement the joint management process by 
supporting local Aboriginal groups in developing 
appropriate human resource plans and 
employment service plans and proposals. 


Principle 4: 
Employment Equity 


Rationale 


he federal government recognizes that 
leadership and strong measures are 

needed to correct existing inequalities in 
the Canadian labour market. EIC, which adminis- 
ters the Employment Equity Act, should set an ex- 
ample by hiring Aboriginal people at all levels of 
its organization. It must do so to remain credible 
with federally legislated partners and the non-leg- 
islated private sector. 
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Increased representation of designated groups 
in the public service has a longer term effect of in- 
fluencing policy decisions. For Aboriginal people in 
particular, the work experience obtained in govern- 
ment offers invaluable tools for those returning to 
assist their own communities with self-government 
and other initiatives. 


The Pathways strategy should ensure that EIC 
establishes mechanisms for the recruitment, hiring 
and retention of Aboriginal employees, particularly 
Aboriginal women. These hiring plans should per- 
meate all levels of the organization. EIC must be 
held accountable for reaching its target levels 
through the joint management boards process. 


Suggested Approaches 


The general labour market equity situation for 
Aboriginal people suggests a number of approach- 
es are needed. Responsibility and accountability 
to Aboriginal communities is fundamental to any of 
them. As indicated previously, joint management 
boards will determine which delivery mechanisms 
will serve Aboriginal people best, based on local 
and possibly regional priorities. 


These mechanisms must take into account: the 
availability and location of potential Aboriginal em- 
ployees; needs of the Aboriginal labour market; 
willingness of employers to recruit and retain 
Aboriginal people; capacity of Aboriginal-directed 
labour market exchange services; and influence of 
existing or potential private sector placement ser- 
vices for Aboriginal people. 


Budgetary considerations for these initiatives 
should be separate from the allocation formula de- 
scribed in Principle 3 as they are components of 
EIC’s overall employment equity mandate. 


1 Vehicles for Employment Equity Action 


The most appropriate machinery for resolving 
general labour market employment equity prob- 
lems are Aboriginal-controlled and directed agen- 
cies. These organizations may be better positioned 
to determine where trained, labour market ready, 
Aboriginal people are within the Aboriginal com- 
munity and what type of training is taking place to 
prepare more Aboriginal people for the labour 
market. 


These agencies could also apply labour market 
exchange services and help employers retain Abo- 
riginal staff through mutual cross-cultural training 
activities. 
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2 Review of Internal EIC Recruitment Practices 


The development of an internal employment 
equity strategy within an annual review of EIC’s 
hiring should be considered by regional and na- 
tional management boards. On an annual basis 
the boards would review yearly hiring and termina- 
tions and review overall recruitment practices, poli- 
cies and special programs within EIC that are 
directed at encouraging Aboriginal recruitment. 


It is also suggested that EIC, in co-operation 
with the Public Service Commission, review the 
testing (ELOS) process as a means of removing 
culturally discriminating barriers for Aboriginal peo- 
ples. Further, EIC might press for the establish- 
ment of an Aboriginal Advisory Board at Treasury 
Board to review Aboriginal public sector hiring 
targets. 


3 Appointments within EIC 


There are always vacancies - both term and in- 
determinate - which are being staffed. EIC recog- 
nizes that these vacancies can offer good potential 
to increase designated group representation in EIC. 


One solution is to designate term and indetermi- 
nate positions at all levels within its organization 
as “Aboriginal preferred”. Exclusion approval 
orders may be sought from the Public Service 
Commission permitting a department to limit ap- 
pointments under certain programs to designated 
group members to achieve general equity goals. 


Another option is to design a special program or 
to designate positions under the Career Assign- 
ment Service or Management Orientation Program 
as “Aboriginal preferred”, allowing Aboriginal em- 
ployees to compete for more responsible positions 
within the public service. 


4 Training Positions Within EIC 


To attain the national employment equity repre- 
sentation goal, EIC operates the EIC Designated 
Group Retention and Development Program 
(DGRDP) - formerly the Aboriginal Retention and 
Development Program (ARDP). This program has 
recently been expanded to include other equity 
groups in addition to Aboriginal trainees and the 
resources should be adjusted to reflect this 
change. The Native Internship Program (NIP) 
could also be used to a much greater extent for 
ensuring more internal placement and should be 
offered on a year-round basis to Aboriginal youth. 


NIP could also be used for external placements, 
particularly with Aboriginal governments. This 
could be brought about through amendments to 
existing NIP terms and conditions or through 
changes in the Challenge program. 


Other measures, such as internal hiring cam- 
paigns, which is done for co-operative education 
students, might be broadened to make use of Abo- 
riginal training institutions. 


5 Annual Aboriginal Employment Equity 
Conference 


An annual Aboriginal Employment Equity Con- 
ference would enable key equity players to ex- 
change information on various relevant initiatives 
and to develop new ways to assist Aboriginal peo- 
ple gain employment with a variety of employers. 
A yearly conference on Aboriginal employment eq- 
uity would also help agencies involved in training 
and/or placing Aboriginal people meet with em- 
ployers involved in recruiting and hiring potential 
Aboriginal employees. Co-ordination of this confer- 
ence should be done by the NMB. 


6 Employer Based Employment Equity 


Equity legislation alone has not sufficiently moti- 
vated federally legislated employers, other levels 
of government and the non-legislated private sec- 
tor enough to recruit and hire Aboriginal people. 


One resolution might be to develop an employer 
based Aboriginal human resource development 
program offering incentives to federally legislated 
employers and federal contractors to establish an 
Aboriginal human resource plan and implementa- 
tion machinery. Employers who are not federally 
legislated might have access to incentives for 
recruiting, hiring and retaining Aboriginal staff. 
Resources for this program would need to be 
established by EIC as part of its mix of employer 
based training and employment options. Other 
possible employer based equity incentives could 
focus on providing employers with tax breaks for 
hiring Aboriginal people, and have EIC include 
Aboriginal hiring levels in all megaprojects and 
related activities involving federal resources. 


(( 


Principle 5: 
Eligibility for Programs 
and Services 


Rationale 


employment decisions with clients is to be 

expanded, then training and employment 
program criteria must be flexible with respect to 
eligibility and entitlement. 


As members of an EIC equity group, Aboriginal 
people have unique needs which, to some extent, 
have been recognized through special measures. 
The proposed joint management process and pos- 
sible delivery mechanisms offer great potential in 
addressing Aboriginal individual and group needs 
by focusing on the client. However, changing the 
delivery machinery without providing greater 
program flexibility on eligibility and entitlement to 
those labour market programs and services will 
continue to present serious problems for 
Aboriginal clients and groups. 


| f counsellor discretion in making training and 


Suggested Approaches: 
I Eligibility and Entitlement Rules 


Eligibility for EIC programs should be based on 
Aboriginal individuals meeting the labour market 
spirit and intent objectives of programs and ser- 
vices with individual assessment to determine en- 
titlement. Entitlement of Aboriginal community 
based projects would be made by the appropriate 
management board in conjunction with its labour 
market priorities, budget and the objectives of EIC 
programs and services. 


This would ensure flexibility and appropriate de- 
cision making relative to local labour market needs. 


2 Individual Aboriginal Client Assessment 


When relying more heavily on discretionary as- 
sessment rather than fixed program/service cri- 
teria, the unique needs of the individual client must 
be taken into account. Cultural and community 
factors should be considered along with appropri- 
ate selection and referral criteria. Some of these 
factors are listed in Appendix D. 
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Further training of CEC counsellors with regard 
to Aboriginal community and cultural factors is 
seen as a positive step and may be most effective- 
ly administered by Aboriginal people knowledge- 
able in employment and training issues. This 
should complement local and regional Aboriginal 
delivery machinery and would provide more 
een service to Aboriginal clients who use 

ECs. 


3 Aboriginal Sponsors Assessment 


The joint management process will be respon- 
sible for assessing and approving proposals. This 
is expected to occur through a variety of flexible 
approaches, particularly at the LMB level. Assess- 
ment and implementation procedures for the 
Boards and Aboriginal agencies will be required. 
Factors to be considered for a proposed assess- 
ment procedure are listed in Appendix E. 


Depending on local and regional approaches to 
management boards, CEC staff will probably 
review each proposal, to ensure it meets program 
criteria, and then present the board with a recom- 
mendation for approval or rejection based on 
established assessment procedures. Project 
implementation and monitoring would be done 
by appropriate delivery staff in accordance with 
procedures established by the boards. 


4 Removing the Barriers to EIC Programs 


A number of recommended approaches to re- 
solving current EIC barriers for Aboriginal people, 
so they may access EIC programs more effectively 
for labour force and market development, are list- 
ed in Appendix F. These approaches have been 
considered in terms of short, medium and long 
term implementation possibilities. 


It is important to note that program access to lit- 
eracy and up-grading for Aboriginal people 
remains critical. The current barriers to such pro- 
gramming must be removed as soon as possible 
to ensure Aboriginal access to this prerequisite 
training for skills development. 
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Appendix A: 
Joint Management 
Machinery — 
Terms of Reference 


Local Management Boards (LMBs) 
Composition: | 


resentatives from district Aboriginal organi- 

zations, bands, tribal councils and related 
Aboriginal-controlied groups along with local EIC 
Officials from CEC and CJS centres area manage- 
ment offices appointed for two years. 


Resolution on who sits on LMB and how LMB 
boundaries are drawn must take into account EIC 
regional and local management structures and the 
organizational nature of the Aboriginal community. 


In determining the geographic locations and 
boundaries of LMBs within a province or territory, a 
number of factors should be considered: 


° Aboriginal tribal affiliations; 


* location and distribution of Aboriginal commu- 
nity organizations; 


| ese would be composed of Aboriginal rep- 


° urban/reserve mix; 
¢ Aboriginal population demographics; 


¢ Canadian Jobs Strategy Operation Centres, 
sub-regional CEC management offices or 
other appropriate EIC district CEC structures; 
and 


* geographic distances. 


EIC officials in a particular region along with 
Aboriginal leaders should establish representation 
criteria for LMBs along the following lines: 


* Aboriginal ancestry; 


¢ knowledge of EIC programs, policies and ser- 
vices; 

interest in Aboriginal labour market and 
human resource development issues; and 


¢ background in education, training, economic 
development and related areas. 


A joint letter from the Regional Director 
General/Executive Director and an appropriate 
Aboriginal regional leader should be sent, calling 
for nominations for representatives (and an alter- 
native) for the LMB area. The letter should also 
outline the length of representation on LMBs (two 
years), the proposed number of meetings per year 
(six), operation and management issues related to 
meetings, the LMB mandate, terms of reference, 
and that representatives should reflect the inter- 
ests of Aboriginal training and employment in their 
LMBs, not just their parent organization and group 
interests. 


The size of LMBs would vary depending on 
the number of Aboriginal organizations and pop- 
ulation. Itis likely that each LMB would have be- 
tween eight to twelve representatives, not includ- 
ing EIC officials. There must be an equitable 
representation of males and females on the Na- 
tional, Regional and Local Boards. This would, 
where appropriate, reflect the on/off-reserve mix 
at the LMB level. 


Regional Management Boards (RMBs) 
Composition: 


RMBs would be composed of one Aboriginal 
representative from each of the Local Manage- 
ment Boards, along with senior EIC regional man- 
agement officials and the Aboriginal Employment 
Co-ordinator. Regional boards would exist in all 
EIC regions with separate regional boards in the 
Northwest and Yukon Territories. 


National Management Board (NMB) 
Composition: 


The NMB would comprise Aboriginal represen- 
tatives from each of the Regional Management 
Boards along with senior EIC national manage- 
ment officials and the national Aboriginal senior 
advisor from Employment Equity. In addition, a 
representative from the Native Women’s Associa- 
tion of Canada would be a permanent member of 
the NMB to ensure Aboriginal women’s issues 
were addressed by the NMB. 


National Aboriginal Steering Committee 
(NASC) 


Composition: 


The NASC would include one representative 
from the following national Aboriginal 
organizations: 


Assembly of First Nations 

Native Council of Canada 

Inuit Tapirisat of Canada 

Métis National Council 

National Association of Friendship Centres 
Native Women’s Association of Canada 


Roles and responsibilities 


LMB 


manage the training and employment service 
functions related to Aboriginal people while 
respecting ElC’s management responsibilities 
and accountability to Parliament 


establish local Aboriginal labour force and 
market development priorities 


determine annual training and service contri- 
bution agreements, where required, with EIC 
based on local priorities and allocation levels 
from the RMB 


approve local training, employment services, 
labour market operations and related human 
resource development plans and projects 
from Aboriginal sponsors, groups or organiza- 
tions based on established LMB’s training 
and employment priorities, EIC program crite- 
ria and policies 

ensure local Aboriginal organizations are 
aware of the LMB’s priorities, policies, opera- 
tions and related activities 

monitor and evaluate the effectiveness of 


Aboriginal labour force/market initiatives with- 
in the LMB’s geographic area 


meet approximately six times a year 


elect one representative for the Regional 
Management Board 


hire required staff if necessary, to give 
support to the effective operation of the LMB 
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establishment of appropriate conflict 
resolution mechanisms in co-operation with 
RMBs 


CEC ! 


participate as a partner in LMB and maintain 
ongoing liaison with LMB as part of the CEC 
core service to develop a service strategy 
identifying clients, partners and stakeholders, 
and EIC relations with them 


development of an annual local planning 
strategy including recommendations from 
joint management boards and other partners 


administrative functions 


legislated financial accountability consistent 
with increased Ministerial accountability and 
authority (IMAA) 


support to LMB for collection and dissemina- 
tion of labour market information 


facilitation of specific technical support to the 
LMB 


* facilitation of project-based proposals to the 


LMB ensuring proposals meet established 
EIC criteria 


Roles and responsibilities 


RMB 


propose regional policy implementation 
regarding Aboriginal training and employment 
programs and services 


assist in determining budgetary allocations for 
the LMBs 


assist in determining support for innovative 
Aboriginal labour force development and mar- 
ket projects that have regional implications 


monitor and evaluate the LMB, CEC, 
Aboriginal co-ordinating group and AETSC 
operational effectiveness in meeting local 
Aboriginal training and employment needs 


review and evaluate labour market trends in 
the regional economy that may impact on re- 
gional policies for Aboriginal people and com- 
munities 

review and evaluate Aboriginal labour market 
trends that may impact on training and 
employment policies in the region 


1 The functions listed here relate most appropniately to the functional 
relationship with the joint management board. Roles and responsibilities 
normally performed but not listed would continue to be performed. 
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recommend as required specific task forces 
and working groups on critical issues that 
may affect Aboriginal training, employment 
and human resource development needs 


recommend the establishment of and/or par- 
ticipate in federal interdepartmental, intergov- 
ernmental and/or private sector advisory 
boards on issues of direct or potential impor- 
tance to Aboriginal employment and training 


meet four times a year 


nominate two representatives as members of 
the National Management Board 


hire required staff, if necessary, to give 
support to the effective operation of RMBs 


EIC Regional Office 2 


participate as a partner in RMB and maintain 
ongoing liaison 


provide appropriate regional labour market 
and budgetary information to RMB 


provide support for review and evaluation 


provide person-year support through the 
Aboriginal Employment Co-ordinator 


administrative functions 
financial accountability 


Roles and Responsibilities 


NMB 


propose national policy regarding Aboriginal 
training and employment programs and ser- 
vices 


monitor and evaluate policies that affect Abo- 
riginal people, groups and communities 


monitor and evaluate the effectiveness of the 
joint management process on Aboriginal 
human resource and labour market develop- 
ment in order to ensure quality of service to 
Aboriginal people 


propose adjustments to existing policies, pro- 
grams and services in order to make them 
more effective for Aboriginal people 


review and evaluate labour market trends in 
the national economy that may affect national 
policies for Aboriginal people and 
communities 


2 The functions listed here relate most appropniately to the functional 
relationship with the joint management board. Roles and responsibilities 
normally performed but not listed would continue to be performed. 


review and evaluate Aboriginal labour market 
trends that may affect national training and 
employment policies 


determine support to innovative Aboriginal 
labour force development and market 
projects that have national implications 


establish as required specific task forces, 
working groups and research projects to 
address critical issues that may impact on 
Aboriginal training, employment and human 
resource development needs 


establish and/or participate in federal interde- 
partmental, intergovernmental, and/or private 
sector advisory boards on issues of direct or 
potential importance to Aboriginal employ- 
ment and training 


hire required staff to give support to the effec- 
tive operation of the NMB 


EIC - NHQ 3 


include recommendations from the NMB in 
EIC's corporate planning and priority determi- 
nation 


operational planning and control functions in 
partnership with the NMB 


provide labour market information and 
analysis 


administrative support 
financial responsibilities 


set budget allocation levels and performance 
targets in conjunction with the NMB 


audit 
evaluation support for Aboriginal programs 
participate as a partner in the NMB 


staff support to the NMB through the 
Designated Group Directorate 


organizational support for the employment 
equity conference and other NMB initiatives 
as required 


Ce 

3 The functions listed here relate most appropriately to the functional 
relationship with the joint management board. Roles and responsibilities 
normally performed but not listed would continue to be performed. 


Appendix B: 
Delivery Machinery — 
Terms of Reference 


Aboriginal Employment and Training 
Service Centre (AETSC) 


he AETSC may vary in size and scope 
depending on local conditions as deter- 


mined by the LMB’s human resource 
development plans. The AETSC would be moni- 
tored by LMBs and would be responsible for deliv- 
ering a menu of services such as those listed 
below. 


Aboriginal Co-ordinating Groups 


Co-ordinating groups must be defined as incor- 
porated non-profit organizations (which may in- 
clude on- or off-reserve incorporations) and cannot 
be directly linked to training institutions. 


Like AETSCs, Aboriginal co-ordinating groups 
could also be directed by the LMB. 


Roles and responsibilities 


AETSCs 4 


¢ identify and select clientele and identify 
placements and local training needs through 
contact with regional and local Aboriginal and 
non-Aboriginal employers and community- 
based organizations 


* evaluate training needs of the specific labour 
market in the course of planning activities in 
conjunction with the LMB 


* provide, as required, sectoral adjustment ser- 
vices by ensuring the local Aboriginal sector 
is treated as a valid component of the overall 
labour market 


* provide client and group services including 
counselling, assessment, diagnostic services, 
goal setting, case planning and follow-up, uti- 
lizing counselling tools, methods and materi- 
als such as job-finding clubs etc. 


4 These are some functions that may be negotiated based on LMB 
recommendations. 
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provide referral, placement and follow-up of 
Clients to training and employment programs 
purchased through a co-ordinating group and 
provide post-placement counselling services 
to clients 


administering projects approved by the DMBs 
through co-ordinating groups 


responsible for Contribution Agreements, 
grants and the administration of Aboriginal 
project sponsors 


collect and disseminate labour market 
information including information on job open- 
ings and job seekers: 


— provide information on the general labour 
market to local employers and clients; 


— perform research and support functions 
such as compiling inventories of employers 
and clients, developing a resource centre, 
performing research on Aboriginal and 
general labour market needs; 


— promote and market program and services 
options to relevant labour market partners 
and client groups 


promote and deliver employment equity initia- 
tives such as identifying and providing place- 
ment service for federally legislated employ- 
ers and corporations contractors, referring 
and placing Aboriginal people with employ- 
ers, subject to equity legislation 


provide impact rates for LMB monitoring and 
evaluation purposes 


assist LMB(s) where appropriate on Abori- 
ginal labour market issues, human resource 
plans and local training and employment 
priorities 

report as required to the LMB regarding ser- 
vices performed according to a standardized 


set of criteria established for the AETSC 


could be contracted by the LMB where appro- 
priate or by EIC, to perform some or all of the 
above functions 


Aboriginal Co-ordinating Groups 


where an AETSC does not exist Aboriginal 
co-ordinating groups might take on some or 
all of the functions listed under AETSCs 
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* purchase training in accordance with the skill 
needs identified to address both the employer 
needs to ensure post-training employment, 
and worker needs (as indicated by the 
AETSC where existing) that reflect the LMB 
established local human resource develop- 
ment plans and labour market needs of 
Aboriginal communities; 


* in addition to purchasing vocational training 
and preparation for vocational training, Abori- 
ginal co-ordinating groups’ options may in- 
clude preparation for employment, language 
training and occupational orientation training; 
and 


° evaluate the effectiveness of the training 
purchased regarding EIC requirements with 
respect to documentation of referrals and 
evaluation of the training. 


CECs 


delivery of full range of Ul services and 
controls for UI claimants 


° delivery of full or supplementary range of 
labour market adjustment programming and 
services for eligible individuals where 
AETSCs or Aboriginal co-ordinating groups 
do not exist and for individual Aboriginal 
clients who choose to use CEC service 


* maintain liaison with the AETSCs and 
co-ordinating groups 


Appendix C: 
Operation and 
Management (O&M) 
Considerations 


The Operation and Management costs associat- 
ed with the strategy may include: 


¢ LMBs/RMBs/NMB meeting expenses; 

* communications; 

¢ printing; and 

* administrative staff with overhead expenses. 


LMBs will need technical and administrative or- 
ganizational support such as assistance in agenda 
preparation, background documents regarding 
projects and proposals and post meeting follow- 


up. In addition, travel support, meeting arrange- 
ments and other services should be a part of an 
overall plan needed by LMBs so they can operate 
effectively and efficiently. Joint management 
boards should consider ways and means of limit- 
ing O&M expenses so more resources can be 
used for programs and services. 


Appendix D: 
Client-Based 
Assessment Procedures 


established selection and referral process 

may provide Aboriginal clients with more 
effective assessment results in which a referral 
can or can not be made. These considerations 
should be judged as tendencies within Aboriginal 
groups and not ones that apply to all Aboriginal 
people when they are being interviewed for an 
employment or training assessment. 


Ts following considerations within EIC’s 


Cultural Factors/Processes 


° lack of eye contact; 

e manner of dress; 

e informality; 

° non-verbal communications; 

* more group oriented than individual; 

° building trust in a one-to-one situation; 
* close social distance; 


° reserved less willing to talk assertively about 
past/present accomplishments; 


* unwilling to predict future achievements; 
¢ verbal, public praise is frowned upon; 
° unwilling to ask for assistance; 


¢ unlikely to converse fully until trust is built; 
and 


¢ willing to let the person in authority talk to the 
point of making decision for the individual. 


) 


Community Factors/Processes 
¢ relationship to Aboriginal community environ- 
ment; 
° location and type of formal educationai expe- 
riences; 
* childhood up-bringing; 


* position vis-a-vis community, economic and 
human resource development plans; 


* previous work experience in the Aboriginal 
community; 


¢ resolution approaches to past, current, social 
and legal problems; 


* documentation materials required; 


° type of career research available for compa- 
rable positions in the Aboriginal community or 
with Aboriginal employers; 


° occupational data collection forms and use of 
the CCDO; and 


training/employment location and methods 
preferred. 


Appendix E: 
Community-Based 
Assessment Procedures 


management boards in establishing operat- 

ing procedures for the assessment and ap- 
proval of Aboriginal labour force and market devel- 
opment proposals include: 


* priorities set by boards; 
* management boards’ budgets; 


¢ potential impact of the project on labour force 
outcomes to the Aboriginal community or 
trainees; 


Finan that should be considered by the 


* sources of other funding for the project; 


* projects integration into community human 
and economic development plans; 


* sponsor’s administrative and financial track 
record; 


e community support; 
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¢ potential duplication of existing community 
projects; and 


° meeting the intent of EIC programs. 


Appendix F 
Removal of Barriers 
to EIC Programs 


Short-term Implementation 


he Pathways paper recommendations 
dealing with possible revisions to EIC pro- 


grams which may be addressed in the 
short term are summarized as follows: 


1 use of Industrial Adjustment Services (IAS) 
for Aboriginal human resource planning; 

2 exclusionary eligibility criteria be eliminated; 

3 removal of cost-sharing program criteria for 
Aboriginal sponsors; 

5 inclusion of Aboriginal post-secondary 
training institutions for co-op education pro- 
jects; 


6 establishment of Aboriginal training trust 
fund option projects under Skill Investment; 


9 information to Aboriginal groups on all past 
Innovations projects related to Aboriginal 
labour force and market development; 


10 Innovations program to incorporate an 
Aboriginal developmental component; 


15 expand the number of Aboriginal Literacy 
Corps projects; 
18 funding for training be extended beyond 52 
~ weeks; 


25 EIC employment equity objectives refiect 
percentage of labour force and degree of 
unemployment; 


29 year-round NIP; 


32-33 increase income supports and dependent 
care allowances in areas with high living 
and child care costs; 


36 allow one-person Sec. 25 projects instead 
of three-person projects; 


40-42 that EIC/INAC arrange an on-reserve SAR 
agreement; 
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45—48 that EIC be signatories with ISTC and 
INAC in federal/provincial CAEDS MOUs 
where it will enhance Aboriginal 
training/employment; 


49 NIP be year round and available to Aborigi- 
nal youth as well as students; 


50-51 NIP be expanded to assist in the training of 
Aboriginal people for employment with gov- 
ernment and with Aboriginal organizations; 
and 


52-55 Increase indirect purchase options using 
Aboriginal co-ordinating groups. 


Medium Term Implementation 


The following Pathways recommendations may 
require a longer-term view to implementation: 


7 Community Futures (CF) expansion with 
appropriate resources by establishing target 
numbers for new Aboriginal-only CFs; 


8 pilot a metropolitan Aboriginal CF project; 


11 literacy training as a means of increasing 
the number of Aboriginal people with 
prerequisites for skills training; 


13 expand the training period to three years to 
ensure Aboriginal people can mix literacy 
and upgrading with skills training; 


27 private sector/equity employers’ assistance 
program; 


30 provide sectoral adjustment support to 
Aboriginal groups and organizations; 


31 yearly Aboriginal employment equity 
conference; 


34 negotiate with SAR authorities to ensure 
trainees do not receive assistance and 
support cuts which act as a disincentive for 
EIC training; 


37 use Sec. 26 training for literacy and 
upgrading; and 


38 changes in skill shortage designation be 
applied to section 26 training course 
approvals; 


39 EIC establish a systematic approach to 
capturing Aboriginal data for policy and 
program development; and 


43-44 EIC/Health and Welfare establish under 
the federal/provincial SAR agreement 
target Aboriginal off-reserve SAR projects 
delivered through or arranged by 
Aboriginal community organizations. 


Implementation Contingent on 
Machinery 


Recommendations emanating from the Path- 
ways document that should be dealt with through 
the National Management Board include: 


12 types of literacy programs that ensure 
Aboriginal culture and learning styles are 
incorporated; 


14 National Aboriginal Literacy Advisory Com- 
mittee with EIC, other federal agencies, 
provincial training institutions and Aborigi- 
nal representation; and 


54 national and regional Apprenticeship Advi- 
sory Committee to include ElC/provincial/ 
Aboriginal/private sector/union representa- 
tives to develop strategies for increasing 
the number of Aboriginal apprentices. 


Other recommendations requiring the 
establishments of the management 
boards: 


4 program criteria be reviewed to ensure 
barriers are not presented; 


16-17 development of an Aboriginal budget; 


19-24 AETSC establishment, with infrastructure 
capacity, absorption of Outreaches where 
desired, and possibly merging with co- 
ordinating group structures; 


26 EIC to use community-based centres to 
identify, refer and place Aboriginal people 
with employers; and 


35 set rates for Aboriginal participation under 
the developmental uses of UI. 


Overall, it is expected that the NMB and its 
counterpart boards in the regions and at the local 
district level will address the training and employ- 
ment priorities of Aboriginal people and groups. 
Ultimately, this will give the partnership meaning 
and effectiveness in changing the human resource 
and labour market situation for Aboriginal people 
and communities. 


~ 
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Government Organization Act, 1979 


Environmental Assessment and Review Process 
Guidelines Order 
P.C. 1984-2132 21 June, 1984 
Her Excellency, the Governor General in Council, on the recommendation of the Minister of the 
Environment, pursuant to subsection 6(2) of the Government Organization Act, 1979*, is 
pleased hereby to approve the annexed Guidelines respecting the implementation of the federal 


policy on environmental assessment and review, made by the Minister of the Environment on 
June 11, 1984. 


Guidelines Respecting The Implementation Of The Federal Policy On 
Environmental Assessment And Review 


Short Title 


105 These Guidelines may be cited as the Environmental Assessment and Review Process 
Guidelines Order. 


Interpretation 

2 In these Guidelines, 
“Environmental Impact Statement” means a documented assessment of the 
environmental consequences of any proposal expected to have significant environmental 
consequences that is prepared or procured by the proponent in accordance with 
guidelines established by a Panel; 
“department” means, subject to sections 7 and 8, 


(a) any department, board or agency of the Government of Canada, and 


(b) any corporation listed in Schedule D to the Financial Administration Act and any 
regulatory body; 


*S.C, 1978-79 Gals cad 
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Scope 


“initiating department” means any department that is, on behalf of the Government of 
Canada, the decision making authority for a proposal, 


“Minister” means the Minister of the Environment, 


“Office” means the Federal Environmental Assessment and Review Office that is 
responsible directly to the Minister for the administration of the Process; 


“Panel” means an Environmental Assessment Panel that conducts the public review of a 
proposal pursuant to section 21; 


“Process” means the Environmental Assessment and Review Process administered by the 
Office; 


“proponent” means the organization or the initiating department intending to undertake a 
proposal; 


“proposal” includes any initiative, undertaking or activity for which the Government of 
Canada has a decision making responsibility. 


The Process shall be a self assessment process under which the initiating department shall, as 
early in the planning process as possible and before irrevocable decisions are taken, 

ensure that the environmental implications of all proposals for which it is the decision 
making authority are fully considered and where the implications are significant, refer the 
proposal to the Minister for public review by a Panel. 


(1) An initiating department shall include in its consideration of a proposal pursuant to 
section 3 


(a) the potential environmental effects of the proposal and the social effects 
directly related to those environmental effects, including any effects that 
are external to Canadian territory; and 


(b) the concerns of the public regarding the proposal and its potential 
environmental effects. 


(2) Subject to the approval of the Minister and the Minister of the initiating department, 
consideration of a proposal may include such matters as the general 
socio-economic effects of the proposal and the technology assessment of and 
need for the proposal. 


(1) Where a proposal is subject to environmental regulation, independently of the Process, 
duplication in terms of public reviews is to be avoided. 
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(2) For the purpose of avoiding the duplication referred to in subsection (1), the initiating 
department shall use a public review under the Process as a planning tool at the 
earliest stages of development of the proposal rather than as a regulatory 
mechanism and make the results of the public review available for use in any 
regulatory deliberations respecting the proposal. 


Application 

6. These Guidelines shall apply to any proposal 
(a) that is to be undertaken directly by an initiating department; 
(b) that may have an environmental effect on an area of federal responsibility; 
(c) for which the Government of Canada makes a financial commitment; or 


(d) that is located on lands, including the offshore, that are administered by the 
Government of Canada. 


tke Where the decision making authority for a proposal is a corporation listed in Schedule D to the 
Financial Administration Act, the Process shall apply to that proposal only if 


(a) it is the corporate policy of that corporation to apply the Process; and 


(b) the application of the Process to that proposal is within the legislative authority of that 
corporation. 


8. Where a board or an agency of the Government of Canada or a regulatory body has a 
regulatory function in respect of a proposal, these Guidelines shall apply to that board, 
agency or body only if there is no legal impediment to or duplication resulting from the 
application of these Guidelines. 


9: (1) Where, in respect of a proposal, there are two or more initiating departments, the 
initiating departments shall determine which of the responsibilities, duties and 
functions of an initiating department under these Guidelines shall apply to each of 
them. 


(2) Where the initiating departments cannot under subsection (1) agree to a determination, 
the Office shall act as an arbitrator in the making of the determination. 
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Initial Assessment 


Initiating Department 


10. 


dil 


xe 


(1) Every initiating department shall ensure that each proposal for which it is the decision 
making authority shall be subject to an environmental screening or initial 
assessment to determine whether, and the extent to which, there may be any 
potentially adverse environmental effects from the proposal. 


(2) Any decisions to be made as a result of the environmental screening or initial 
assessment referred to in subsection (1) shall be made by the initiating department 
and not delegated to any other body. 


For the purposes of the environmental screening and initial assessment referred to in 
subsection 10(1), the initiating department shall develop, in cooperation with the Office, 


(a) a list identifying the types of proposals that would not produce any adverse 
environmental effects and that would, as a result, be automatically excluded from 
the Process; and 


(b) a list identifying the types of proposals that would produce significant adverse 
environmental effects and that would automatically be referred to the Minister for 
public review by a Panel. 


Every initiating department shall screen or assess each proposal for which it is the decision 
making authority to determine if 


(a) the proposal is of a type identified by the list described under paragraph 11 (a), in 
which case the proposal may automatically proceed; 


(b) the proposal is of a type identified by the list described under paragraph 11(b), in 
which case the proposal shall be referred to the Minister for public review by a 
Panel; 


(c) the potentially adverse environmental effects that may be caused by the proposal are 
insignificant or mitigable with known technology, in which case the proposal may 
proceed or proceed with the mitigation, as the case may be; 


(d) the potentially adverse environmental effects that may be caused by the proposal are 
unknown, in which case the proposal shall either require further study and 
subsequent rescreening or reassessment or be referred to the Minister for public 
review by a Panel; 


13 


14. 


LS; 


16. 


tie 
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(e) the potentially adverse environmental effects that may be caused by the proposal are 
significant, as determined in accordance with the criteria developed by the Office 
in cooperation with the initiating department, in which case the proposal shall be 
referred to the Minister for public review by a Panel; or 


(f) the potentially adverse environmental effects that may be caused by the proposal are 
unacceptable, in which case the proposal shall either be modified and 
subsequently rescreened or reassessed or be abandoned. 


Notwithstanding the determination concerning a proposal made pursuant to section (2A 
public concern about the proposal is such that a public review is desirable, the initiating 
department shall refer the proposal to the Minister for public review by a Panel. 


Where, in any case, the initiating department determines that mitigation or compensation 
measures could prevent any of the potentially adverse environmental effects of a 
proposal from becoming significant, the initiating department shall ensure that such 
measures are implemented. 


The initiating department shall ensure 


(a) after a determination concerning a proposal has been made pursuant to section 12 0ra 
referral concerning the proposal has been made pursuant to section 13, and 


(b) before any mitigation or compensation measures are implemented pursuant to section 
13; 


that the public have access to the information on and the opportunity to respond to the 
proposal in accordance with the spirit and principles of the Access to Information Act. 


The initiating department, in consultation with the Office, shall establish written procedures 
to be followed in order to make a determination under section 12 and shall provide the 
Office on a regular basis, with information, on its implementation of the Process with 
respect to the proposals for which it is the decision making authority. 


The initiating department shall 
(a) ensure that federal-provincial, territorial and international agreements reflect the 
principles of the Process with respect to proposals for which it is the decision 


making authority; and, 


(b) include in its program forecasts and annual estimates of the resources necessary to 
carry out the Process with respect to proposals. 
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Federal Environmental Assessment Review Office 


18. It is the responsibility of the Office to 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


provide initiating departments with procedural guidelines for the screening of 


proposals and to provide general assistance for the development and installation 
of implementation procedures; 


assist the initiating department in the provision of information on and the solicitation 
of public response to proposals early enough in the planning stage that 
irrevocable decisions will not be taken before public opinion is heard; 


publish in summary form the public information provided to the Office by an initiating 
department on proposals for which it is the decision making authority and for 
which a determination under section 12 has been made; and 


inform the Minister on a periodic basis, in a report to be made public, on the 
implementation of the Process by initiating departments. 


Other Departments 


12 It is the role of every department that has specialist knowledge or responsibilities relevant to a 
proposal to 


(a) 


(b) 


provide to the initiating department any available data, information or advice that the 
initiating department may request concerning 


(1) any regulatory requirements related to the project, and 


(il) the environmental effects and the directly related social impact of those 
effects; and 


as appropriate, advocate the protection of the interests for which it is responsible. 


Public Review 


20. Where a determination concerning a proposal is made pursuant to paragraph 12(b), (d) or (e) 
or section 13, the initiating department shall refer the proposal to the Minister for public 


review. 


21. The public review of a proposal under section 20 shall be conducted by an Environmental 
Assessment Panel, the members of which shall be appointed by the Minister. 


22s 


Zo 


24. 


Hes 


26. 
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The members of a Panel shall 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


(1) 


(2) 


be unbiased and free of any potential conflict of interest relative to the proposal under 
review; 


be free of any political influence; and 


have special knowledge and experience relevant to the anticipated technical, 
environmental and social effects of the proposal under review. 


The Executive Chairman of the Office or his delegate shall be the Chairman of a Panel 
unless, in the opinion of the Minister, the circumstances of a particular review 
deem it inappropriate. 


The Executive Chairman of the Office shall appoint the Executive Secretary of the 
Panel. 


The Office shall provide a Panel with 


(a) 
(b) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(1) 


(2) 


any support staff that it may require; and 


any logistical and administrative services that it may require for its public review and 
for its public information program conducted pursuant to subsection 28(1). 


The public review of a proposal shall include 
(a) an examination of the environmental effects of the proposal; and 
(b) an examination of the directly related social impact of those effects. 


The examinations under paragraphs (1)(a) and (b) shall be conducted by the same 
Panel. 


Subject to the approval of the Minister and the Minister of the initiating department, 
the scope of the public review of a proposal may include such matters as the 
general socio-economic effects of the proposal and the technology assessment of 
and need for the proposal. 


The Minister, after consultation with the Minister responsible for the initiating 
department, shall issue the terms of reference outlining the scope of the public 
review to be undertaken by a Panel. 


The Office, in consultation with the initiating department, shall draft the terms of 
reference referred to in subsection (1). 
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oak 


28. 


Upp 


30. 


ok 


(3) 
(1) 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(1) 


(2) 


(1) 
(2) 


(1) 


(2) 


(1) 


(2) 


The terms of reference for a Panel shall be made available to the public. (¢ 


All hearings of a Panel shall be public hearings conducted in a non-judicial and 
informal but structured manner. 


A Panel shall establish, in accordance with procedural guidelines issued by the Office, 
its own detailed operating procedures. 


Witnesses before a Panel may be questioned but may not be sworn or subpoenaed. 
A Panel may question the relevancy and content of any information submitted to it. 
Every Panel shall conduct a public information program to advise the public of its 
review and to ensure that the public has access to all relevant information that any 
member of the public may request. 

The public information program referred to in subsection (1) shall be in addition to 
any other public information program that may be conducted by a department or a 
proponent that is specifically relevant to the activities of that department or 
proponent. 


All information that is submitted to a Panel shall become public information. 


A Panel shall allow the public access to an sufficient time to examine and comment on 
the information submitted to it prior to a public hearing. 


Guidelines for the preparation of an Environmental Impact Statement may be issued 
by a Panel to the proponent in a public review. 


For the purpose of developing the guidelines referred to in subsection (1), a Panel may 
consult the public and any department. 


At the end of its review, a Panel shall 


(a) prepare a report containing its conclusions and recommendations for decisions 
by the appropriate Ministers; and 


(b) transmit the report referred to in paragraph (a) to the Minister and the Minister 
responsible for the initiating department. 


The Minister and the Minister responsible for the initiating department shall make the 
report available to the public. 
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y 32. Any of the requirements or procedures set out in sections 21 to 31 may be varied by the 
Office in the case of any federal-provincial review or any review that involves special 
circumstances. 
Initiating Department 
332 (1h) It is the responsibility of the initiating department in a public review to 


(2) 


Proponent 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


ensure that the responsibilities of the proponent in the review are fulfilled; 


ensure that its senior officials and staff make presentations and respond to any 
questions for which it has responsibility; 


subject to subsection (2), decide, in cooperation with any other department, 
agency or board of the Government of Canada to whom the 
recommendations of a Panel are directed, the extent to which the 
recommendations should become a requirement of the Government of 
Canada prior to authorizing the commencement of a proposal; 


subject to subsection (2), ensure, in cooperation with other bodies concerned 
with the proposal, that any decisions made by the appropriate Ministers as 

a result of the conclusions and recommendations reached by a Panel from 
the public review of a proposal are incorporated into the design, 
construction and operation of that proposal and that suitable 
implementation, inspection and environmental monitoring programs are 
established; and 


subject to subsection (2), determine in what manner the decisions made under 
paragraph (c) and those referred to in paragraph (d) are to be made public. 


Where the initiating department has a regulatory function in respect of the proposal 
under review, the responsibilities set out in paragraphs (1)(c), (d) and (e) shall be 
amended to account for and not to interfere with the decision making 
responsibilities of that initiating department. 


34. It is the responsibility of the proponent in a public review to 


(a) 


prepare, in accordance with any guidelines established by the Panel pursuant to 
subsection 30(1), the Environmental Impact Statement and supporting documents, 
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(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


submit to a Panel, in such languages as are determined appropriate by the Panel, (¢ 
sufficient copies of the Statement and documents referred to in paragraph (a) as | 
are required for the purposes of public review; 


implement a public information program to explain the proposal under review and its 
potential environmental effects, 


in the event that the Panel identifies deficiencies in the Statement referred to in 
paragraph (a), provide sufficient copies as are required for the purposes of the 
public review, such additional information as may be requested by the Panel; 


ensure that senior officials and expert staff are present at public hearings of the Panel 
and that they make the appropriate presentations and respond to any questions put 
to them; and 


ensure that appropriate post-assessment monitoring, surveillance and reporting, as 
required by the initiating department, are carried out. 


The Federal Environment Assessment Review Office 


35.  Itis the responsibility of the Office in a public review 


(a) to draft for consideration by the Minister, in consultation with the initiating é 
department, the terms of reference referred to in subsection 26(1); 

(b) to identify persons as potential members of a Panel and to make contractual 
arrangements for their services; 

(c) where appropriate, to negotiate provincial or territorial participation in a public 
review, federal participation in a provincial review, or any other participation in 
any other cooperative mechanisms; and 

(d) provide written procedures, and any other advice and assistance on procedural and 
policy matters, to ensure that there is procedural and policy consistency between 
the various public reviews by Panels. 

Other Departments 


36. Ina public review, it is the role of every department that has specialist knowledge or 
responsibilities relevant to a proposal to 


> (a) 


provide to the Panel and any other participants in the public review any available data, 
information or advice that is requested from them, 
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(b) provide experts at public hearings of the Panel to make presentations or to respond to 
questions; and 


(c) where appropriate, advocate the protection of the interests for which they have 
responsibility. 
Explanatory Note 
(This note is not part of the Regulation, but is intended only for information purposes.) 


These Guidelines set out the requirements and procedures of the federal Environmental 
Assessment and Review Process and the responsibilities of the participants therein. 
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Introduction 


This booklet has been produced by the Indian Taxation 
Advisory Board to provide a basic introduction to property 
taxation under the Indian Act primarily for the benefit of 
first nations/bands who are contemplating the use of their 
taxation powers. 

In Part I, the essential elements of property taxation are 
outlined, including its basic purposes, property assessment, 
the calculation of rates, different types of taxation and the 
important aspect of appeals. 

The new provisions of the Indian Act included in Bill 
C-115 June 1988) as well as the nature and the require- 
ments of taxation by-laws are explained. 

In Part II, the new Indian Taxation Advisory Board is 
introduced and its role and mandate are described. The 
process for by-law approval is laid out, with particular 
attention to the benefit of interaction between first 
nations/bands and the Board prior to the passage of a by- 
law. A schedule for the by-law approval process is provided. 

As a result of the 1988 amendments to the Indian Act, first 
nation/band taxation powers have been significantly 
extended and strengthened. In particular, for the first time 
since 1884 these powers clearly and explicitly apply to non- 
Indian interests, including leaseholds on reserves and desig- 
nated (formerly conditionally surrendered) lands. 

Many first nations/bands are now examining the prospect 
of using these new powers. This booklet should assist 
Councils in their deliberations. Not all first nations/bands 
may need or want to adopt taxation by-laws. The potential 
tax base may not be significant, or the cost and trouble 
involved may not justify the returns. Negotiated agreements 
with potential taxpayers or service charges may be more 
effective. 

First nations/bands who are interested should find that 
this booklet gives an idea of what establishing a new 
taxation regime would involve. 

It is quite apparent that establishing a tax system is a 
major undertaking. For this reason, the government has 
created the Indian Taxation Advisory Board and the Indian 
Taxation Secretariat. The Board is a novel approach to 
administration under the Indian Act. It is the first Indian- 
controlled administrative board to be involved in the 
exercise of decision-making powers under the Act. Its task is 
to facilitate the use of taxation by-laws by: providing advice 
and assistance to first nations/bands; mediating as needed 
with affected parties including other governments; and 
making formal recommendations to the Minister on the 
approval of by-laws giving them force of law. 

This booklet was written primarily to inform first 
nation/band councils about real property taxation under 
Section 83 of the Indian Act. It is worth noting, however, 
that the by-law powers under Section 83 are not themselves 
explicitly restricted to “real property taxation” but 
encompass “land, or interests in land, in the reserve, 


or rights to occupy, possess or use land in the reserve”. Real 
property taxation, in the sense of ad valorem taxation, is 
based on an assessment of the value of land and buildings or 
other improvements attached to the land. Because each 
taxpayer is taxed an amount based on the value of his/her 
land based holdings, this form of taxation makes a 
determined effort to meet the principle of fairness. But there 
are other methods of calculating and assessing taxation of 
land or land use which can also be fair and which could also 
be authorized under Section 83. In such alternative 
methods, the assessment upon which the tax is based may 
not necessarily relate to the value of the real property but 
might involve other measurable units. This booklet touches 
on such alternative approaches only in passing. 
Furthermore, councils have a broad power under paragraph 
83(1)(f) for “the raising of money from band members to 
support band projects”, and this is not dealt with in this 
booklet. 

Readers are reminded that this publication is only a 
general guide to understanding Indian Act property taxation. 
For greater certainty, the Indian Act, and any corresponding 
regulations or officially adopted guidelines, as well as legal 
counsel, should be consulted. 

Anyone requiring further information on first 
nation/band property taxation is invited to contact the 
Indian Taxation Advisory Board. Comments and suggestions 
for improving this booklet are always welcomed. 

The address of the Indian Taxation Advisory Board is: 

Indian Taxation Advisory Board 
Les Terrasses de la Chaudiére 

10 Wellington Street 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A 0H4 


Introduction 


Part One 


A. The Effect of Bill C-115 


The power of first nation/band councils to levy taxes on real 
property has existed for more than a century. In 1884, 
Parliament passed the Indian Advancement Act. Sir John A. 
MacDonald, the Prime Minister, explained to Parliament 
that the Act was intended to develop Indian interest in, and 
responsibility for, self-government.! This legislation gave 
councils the power, among others, to levy taxes on the real 
property of Indians on the reserve.” 

Indian Act power to tax real property interests on reserves, 
therefore, is not new. However, first nations/bands did not 
begin making by-laws to raise money by assessment and 
taxation of interests in reserve land until the 1970s. And, 
since then, only a handful have exercised their property 
taxation powers. Furthermore, a truly effective legal basis for 
these powers has been clearly delineated only since June 
1988, by An Act to Amend the Indian Act (designated 
lands) initiated by Chief Clarence Jules and the Council of 
the Kamloops Indian Band. 

The “Kamloops” amendment evolved as a solution to a 
problem that developed when the Kamloops Indian Band 
set up an industrial park on its conditionally surrendered 
land. Through a “surrender”, rights to land in the reserve are 
conferred on Her Majesty (i.e. the federal government) to 
enable the government to permit possession of it, by sale or 
lease, to non-Indians. In developing the industrial park, the 
Kamloops Band was required to “conditionally surrender” 
that portion of its reserve so that the land could be leased to 
non-Indians. The Band paid the costs of developing the land 
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and providing basic services such as roads, water and 
sanitation to park tenants, even though the Province of 
British Columbia, exercising its provincial taxing powers, 
was imposing property taxes at the same time on the non- 
Indians tenants of the park. 

Generally, property taxes are levied to finance the types of 
basic services the Kamloops Band was providing here. 
However, since the Province did not have to provide such 
services on the conditionally surrendered land, the Band 
had to impose substantial service charges on park residents 
to finance the services. Needless to say, the added financial 
burden on park residents to pay both provincial property 
taxes and Band services charges made it more difficult for 
the Band to compete with other industrial parks for tenants. 

After many years, the Kamloops Band concluded in the 
early 1980s that it should assert its own power to levy taxes. 
In attempting to do so, however, the inadequacies of the 
Indian Act became apparent, specifically respecting the 
apparently limited reach of council by-law powers with 
regard to conditionally surrendered lands. In 1984, a court 
decision distinguished between reserve lands and 
conditionally surrendered lands (Leonard v. R. in Right of 
British Columbia (1984), 52 B.C.L.R. 389, C.A.). It seemed 
then possible that the pre-amendment version of Section 83 
of the Act — which provide band taxation powers — applied 
to “reserve” land exclusive of conditionally surrendered 
land. 

In addition, other powers of the band council related to 
local taxation might also have excluded conditionally 
surrendered land. For example, subsection 81(1) paragraphs 
(f)(g) and (h) of the Act give councils the authority to make 
by-laws pertaining to the construction and maintenance of 
roads, bridges and other local works, the zoning of land, and 
the regulation of building, repair and construction. 
However, all of these powers might only have been 
exercised on the “reserve”. 

The Kamloops Band therefore concluded that to be able to 
exercise its property taxing authority and to zone and 
regulate the land it had developed for the industrial park, 
the definition of “reserve” in the Indian Act would have to 
be broadened to include conditionally surrendered lands. 
Consequently, Chief Clarence (Manny) Jules of the 
Kamloops Band wrote to all chiefs seeking support for an 
Indian Act amendment, and subsequently approached the 
federal government in the spring of 1985 with a specific 
proposal. The government reacted to the Band’s suggestion 
with strong support. The Band’s proposal ultimately became 
An Act to Amend the Indian Act (designated lands), and after 
three years of extensive consultation and development, 
Parliament passed the amendment into law. The main 
effects of the amendment with respect to taxation are 
discussed under three headings below. 
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Clarifying the Legal Status of Conditionally 
Surrendered Land 

In the past, courts faced with the question of whether 
conditionally surrendered land fell within the federal or 
provincial scope of constitutional powers decided that land 
conditionally surrendered for lease remained “land reserved 
for Indians” and, thus, fell under federal jurisdiction as set 
out in subsection 91(24) of the Constitution Act 1867. As a 
consequence, provincial laws or by-laws of municipalities 
which were land-related proved to be ultra vires on reserves 
or conditionally surrendered land, with the exception of 
provincial or municipal property taxation by-laws 
pertaining to non-Indian property interests.3 

Yet, by-law making powers conferred by the Indian Act, 
before the Kamloops amendment, applied explicitly only to 
the “reserve”; and it was doubtful they would extend to 
“conditionally surrendered lands”. The definition of 
“reserve” and references to reserves in the Act were 
presumed not to include “surrendered lands” because it was 
a separately defined term in the Act. 

Evidently, a legislative gap existed. Given the definitions 
of “reserve” and “surrendered lands” contained in the 
Indian Act and the jurisdictional boundaries placed on band 
councils by the Act, and provincial governments by the 
Constitution, no body except Parliament could make laws to 
control the planning and development of conditionally 
surrendered lands before Bill C-115 was enacted. 

The new definition of “reserve” incorporated in the Indian 
Act though C-115 bridges this gap. The old definition of 
“reserve” is retained but “reserve” now includes “designated 
lands” except in certain enumerated sections. 

“Designated lands” is a new term coined to distinguish 
‘non-absolutely’ from ‘absolutely’ surrendered lands. The 
distinction was necessary to avoid confusing these two types 
of surrender. When a surrender is “less than absolute” (i.e., 
there is no intended sale of the land) then the “reserve” status 
of the land is not given up. 

It is now clearly indicated in the Act that land set aside for 
leasing remains within the definition of “reserve”. Such 
land, therefore, remains subject to council by-laws and 
federal regulatory jurisdiction. . 


Extending the Reach of Taxation By-Law Powers 
The pre-amendment wording of subsection 83(1)(a) 
conferred the power on councils to make money by-laws 
related to the “assessment and taxation of interests in land in 
the reserve of persons lawfully in possession thereof’. This 
language possibly may have been interpreted as referring 
only to Indian persons in possession of land within the 
Indian land tenure system, and not to non-Indian interests. 
Under the amended wording of Section 83, “land, or 
interests in land . . . including rights to occupy, possess or 
use” reserve land (including designated land) is subject to 
band taxation. Thus, for the first time, councils have clear 
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and explicit powers to tax non-Indian interests in reserve & 
lands. 

Furthermore, the requirement was removed that first 
nations/bands be declared by the Governor-in-Council to 
have reached “an advanced stage of development” before 
making by-laws under Section 83. This provision was 
paternalistic and clearly offensive to Indian people. 
Moreover, it served no useful purpose since “advanced 
stage” was not defined in the Act. All first nations/bands can 
now exercise powers under Section 83. 

Accompanying the newly extended taxing powers are new 
powers to enforce the payment of taxes and to collect 
interest on overdue taxes. As in the previous version of 
Section 83, any expenditure of money that has been raised 
using these new taxation powers must be authorized under 
a council by-law. 

Measures, to ensure taxation powers are exercised with 
fairness, are also now incorporated in Section 83. Appeal 
procedures for assessments made under the authority of a 
taxation by-law must be included in the same by-law. This 
requirement is particularly important in that non-Indian 
leaseholders of Indian land will be unable to vote in first 
nation/band elections. Therefore, more than usual, they will 
rely on non-political avenues, like independent appeal 
mechanisms, to protect their interests. 

Finally, new provisions in Section 83 deal with the 
regulation of taxation by-law making powers and the 
Minister’s role in by-law approval. The Governor-in-Council 
has the power to make regulations respecting by-law making 
powers. This power permits basic standards to be developed, 
over time, for making and approving taxation by-laws under 
Section 83. Regulations can ensure consistency and help 
streamline the process. To develop regulations, the 
government will rely on advice from the Indian Taxation 
Advisory Board. 

The Minister is responsible for reviewing taxation by-laws 
and approving them, in whole or in part. The Minister has 
discretion to approve or not approve such by-laws; however, 
in making this decision, the Minister will take into account 
advice from the Indian Taxation Advisory Board. The Board 
and the by-law approval process are described in Part Two 
below. 


The Section 87 Property Tax Exemption 

Section 87 of the Indian Act, which exempts the interest of 
an Indian or a band in reserve or surrendered lands from 
taxation, was not altered by Bill C-115. Section 87 remains 
subject to Section 83. 

This means, in effect, that councils may choose to tax 
Indian interests in land on the reserve. Such interests could 
make up a substantial portion of the tax base and if, 
councils did opt to tax these interests in addition to non- 
Indian interests, their by-laws may be less likely to appear 
discriminatory or inequitable. 
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Councils may wish to seek the advice of the Board, 
independent tax experts and legal counsel on this 
potentially controversial matter. 
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B. Real Property Taxation 


1. 


The Purpose of Real Property Taxation 

Property taxes are a major source of revenue for local 
governments. In fact, their single most important source of 
revenue is normally real property taxation, including special 
property-based taxes such as business taxes. “These taxes 
have accounted for 35-40 percent of local government 
revenues since the early 1970s. Before that, they had 
provided up to half of municipal revenues”.4 

Other sources of local government revenue usually 
include licences and permit fees, receipts from fines and 
penalties, investment income, grants and transfer payments. 
In most cases, property taxes in Canada are imposed to 
cover the costs of local government that are not met from 
other revenue sources or transfers from federal and 
provincial governments. 

Property taxes are the main source of funding for the 
provision of local services, such as roads, water, sewage, 
sanitation, snow removal, fire and police protection, 
building and plans inspection. As a result, property taxes 
commonly are perceived as taxes paid for the benefit of 
using local government services. These taxes represent “a 
way of proportioning the net costs of local government 
among all taxpayers on the basis of wealth as measured by 
their assessed property value”.> 

Property taxes have always been considered a stable 
revenue base and fair if they are based on accurate 
assessments of the real value of property. 


The Use of Real Property Taxation on Reserves 

In the case of first nation/band councils, many of the costs 
associated with providing services on the reserve are covered 
by federal program fund transfers and contributions. 
However, federal funds do not cover all such costs. For 
example, they do not provide for the servicing costs 
associated with developing Indian land for lease to non- 
Indians. To cover non-federally funded costs, first 
nations/bands need to develop other sources of revenue. 
Councils now have the option available to finance the 
provision of local services by taxing real property within 
their jurisdictions. 

Over the years, many bands have funded certain local 
services through service charges. An advantage of property 
taxation over service charges is that, besides covering costs 
related to services that are directly delivered, such as garbage 
collection and water, property taxes can also cover the 
general costs of local administration, such as planning, 
zoning, regulating, inspecting and licensing. Taxes can also 
be used more effectively to cover costs of building, 
upgrading physical infrastructure, and for other purposes of 
common benefit. 

For a property tax system to be viable it must be cost 
effective. In other words, the cost of setting up and running 
the system must be well-absorbed by the revenue which the 
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system generates. Administering a property tax system — 
making assessments, providing appeal mechanisms, 
collecting taxes, enforcing payments — can be expensive. 
When councils contemplate introducing property taxation, 
the revenue they anticipate must cover not only the cost of 
local services but also the costs of setting up and running 
their property taxation system. Cooperative arrangements 
with existing property tax systems can help to keep costs 
down. Bands may also wish to explore alternative 
approaches to tax assessment apart from property valuation, 
which may be fair while also being simpler to administer. 
Therefore, before councils begin to exercise their taxation 
by-law making powers, they will have to satisfy themselves 
that instituting a band property taxation system will be cost 
effective. 


The Basic Elements of a Property Tax 

The revenue that can be generated from property taxation 
depends directly on the two main components of a property 
tax: the tax base and the tax rate. In an “ad valorem” 
system, the tax base is the assessed value of the real property 
upon which the tax is levied. Land and buildings are always 
included in a property tax base. Whether machinery and 
equipment affixed to real property is included may depend 
upon how the definition of taxable property is expressed in 
the governing legislation, in this case a by-law. 

Rates of taxation are applied to the assessed value of a 
taxpayer’s property to arrive at the quantum of tax owed. 
The manner in which rates are calculated and applied is 
explained below. 


Determining Property Tax Rates 

The method normally used to calculate property tax rates 
differs from approaches used to set other tax rates. The 
primary objective and basis for property taxation by local 
governments is the maintenance of a balanced budget. 
Accordingly, the governing principle is that any shortfall 
between expenditures and other revenue in a given year 
must be covered by taxation revenue raised for that same 
year. 

To meet the goal of spending only what it has, a local 
government must set a suitable tax rate. First, it estimates 
the amount of tax revenue it requires to cover expenditures 
for the next fiscal year after subtracting all other sources of 
revenue. Then, the total tax revenue required is divided by 
the total assessed value of taxable property in the tax area. 
The resulting figure is multiplied by 1,000 and is called the 
mill rate. The mill rate, simply put, is the amount of tax 
payable for each dollar of assessed value expressed to the 
third decimal place. 
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Translated into an equation, the mill rate calculation is as | 
follows: q 


Total tax revenue required aye 
Total taxable assessment ~ Uhh Vea Ay Bch: 

Individual property taxes owing are arrived at by 
multiplying the assessed value of the taxpayer's real property 
by the mill rate. Expressed as an equation, the calculation 
reads as follows: 


Assessed value x Mill rate = Tax owed 


For example, on a property with an assessed value of 
$5,000.00, when the mill rate is 12 mills (ie. $0.012 or 1.2 
cents tax for each dollar of assessed value), the taxed owed is 
$60 ($5,000 x 0.012). 

In some jurisdictions, tax rates are not determined using 
the mill rate formula. Instead, the tax rate is levied as a 
percentage of the assessed property value. The percentage is 
set out by statute and can vary for different types of real 
property. For example, rural and forest lands could be taxed 
at a rate of one per cent of their assessed value and 
farmlands at a rate of one-half per cent of their assessed 
value. 

Councils electing to institute a property taxation system 
will have to decide what method they wish to employ to 
determine the property tax rates in their jurisdiction. In so 
doing, they may find it useful to study the methods used in 
neighbouring jurisdictions and decide whether these 
approaches can be adopted. 

Councils will also have to decide whether they wish to use 
a uniform rate for every type of property or a multiple rate 
that varies depending on the category of property assessed. 
A multiple rate would permit prescribed classes of property, 
such as residential, industrial and farmland, to be taxed at 
different rates. For example, the industrial rate could be 
higher than the residential rate, based on the theory that 
industry can afford a greater tax burden than an individual 
taxpayer. It is generally considered good practice to limit the 
different rate categories to a small number. 

In making decisions on setting tax rates, councils may 
wish to consult the Board and independent tax experts for 
advice. 


Assessing Property Values 

Assessment of property values is the heart of all property 
taxation systems. Without sound and reliable assessment 
procedures, a property taxation system is unlikely to be fair. 
Property tax is a tax on real value, and assessment 
determines what that real property value is. 

So, what is assessment? Assessment is the process whereby 
the local tax base, made up of real property and interests 
therein, is appraised for the purposes of local taxation. A 
leading Canadian tax expert has defined property 
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assessment as follows: “It is the official act of discovering, 

listing and valuing property by appointed assessors or 

appraisers. The result of an assessment determines which 
properties will provide the base for local tax levies and the 
share of taxation that each property owner will bear”.® 

The biggest problem facing local governments taxing real 
property is obtaining accurate assessments. To avoid uneven 
or unfair assessments, the assessment system used by a 
taxing government must be detailed and comprehensive, be 
applied uniformly, and be open and able to stand up to 
public scrutiny. In otherwords, “the purpose of an 
assessment process must be to provide an equitable means 
of valuing property, so that the resulting property taxes may 
be levied and distributed as fairly or evenly as possible”.” 

In referring to provincial/municipal property tax systems, 
some experts have proposed that the following criteria be 
adhered to in order to set up an equitable assessment 
system: 

(a) real property must be assessed whether taxable or not 
[i.e., whether or not exempted from taxation]; 

(b) real property must be assessed at current market value; 

(c) assessments should be made by trained, experienced 
personnel working for a central agency which has direct 
and complete responsibility for all assessment within a 
province; 

(d) the assessment function must be organized in such a 
way that assessors become familiar with local real estate 
markets; and 

(e) property owners must be given ready access to pertinent 
assessment information and appeal bodies.® 

It is also a general principle that all properties should be 
reassessed at regular intervals, preferably less than every five 
years. 

Councils involved in developing a property assessment 
mechanisms may find the above criteria useful as guidelines 
for establishing equitable systems. 

Councils may also find it useful to compare the 
assessment procedures employed in various provinces or 
American states, before establishing their own processes. 
The system for assessment of real property varies from 
jurisdiction to jurisdiction. 

Councils may find it most cost effective to “buy” a tax 
assessment service from surrounding provincial or 
municipal systems. Or it may be possible to work out 
collaborative arrangements with these existing systems, for 
example, providing for training of Indian assessors, while 
using the basic approach of the existing assessment system. 

Local governments in every province assess property at its 
“actual”, “real”, “fair” or “market” value. These terms all 
convey the same meaning: the amount that real estate 
might be expected to be sold for in the open market by a 
willing seller to a willing buyer, if it were sold at the date of 
assessment. However, the market value system is difficult to 
apply to unusual properties such as large factories or public 
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utilities. Special assessment procedures have been developed g 
for these situations. 

Despite this uniform starting point, variations in the total 
taxable property will occur in different assessment areas 
depending on what specific types of property qualify for tax 
exemption under each system. Certain properties are 
exempted under almost all property taxation systems. They 
include property owned and occupied by: federal, provincial 
or local governments; schools, colleges and universities; 
churches and cemeteries; public hospitals; charitable 
organizations; and agricultural societies. It would be 
consistent with this approach, for example, for first 
nations/bands to also exempt property that belonged to the 
first nation/band itself, or is held by members in common. 

Differences in total taxable assessments also arise as a 
result of the following factors: varying statutory definitions 
of what constitutes “real property”, differences in the time 
periods between assessments, and adherence to differing 
systems of valuation in each jurisdiction. 


Variations of Property-based Taxation 


Local Improvement Taxes 

Property tax systems also differ across Canada according to 
the special property-based taxes that local governments 
impose in addition to their general property taxation 
systems. For example, all provinces permit various forms of 
special assessments to be imposed by local governments. 
These assessments cover charges related to the costs of 
specific local improvements such as sidewalks and street 
lighting. Special improvement costs are usually recovered by 
dividing the total costs proportionately among individuai 
properties, based on the frontage of the property benefiting 
from the improvement. 


Business Taxes 

Another special, property-based local tax is the business tax. 
Business taxes are not levied in all provinces, but where they 
are they constitute the second largest source of tax revenue 
for local governments.? 

Business taxes are levied on the occupier of property 
rather than on the owner. Therefore, taxes are related to the 
use or occupation of the property for business purposes. 
Also, they are normally a personal tax, meaning that every 
occupier assessed for business taxes is personally liable for 
the payment of the tax and the assessed tax does not 
constitute a charge upon the land occupied or used for the 
business. 

The property base upon which business values are assessed 
varies from province to province, but generally the business 
value assessment is derived either from a percentage of the 
assessed value of the property occupied by the business or 
from a percentage of the gross annual rental value of the 
business property. A tax rate is then applied to the assessed 
business value to arrive at the amount of business tax owed 
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by the occupant. In Ontario, for example, the business tax 
rate used is the same rate that is used to calculate 
commercial property taxation. Described in terms of an 
equation, the business tax calculation reads as follows: 


Assessed business value x Business tax rate 
= Business tax owed 


Section 83 of the Indian Act provides band councils with 
the authority to make taxation by-laws related to reserve 
land or interests in reserve land, including rights to occupy, 
possess or use land in the reserve. This broad wording 
suggests the potential exists for bands to make by-laws 
providing for business assessments and business taxes. 
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C. By-Laws Generally 


A by-law is a law made for specific local purposes by 
authorized representatives of a local government and it 
takes effect within the jurisdiction of that government. 
Therefore, a by-law is a form of legislation. 

The power to enact legislation can be delegated by the 
Parliament of Canada, or a Provincial Legislature, by 
enacting a law which assigns part of its law-making powers 
to another authority. !° 
In the federal sphere, Parliament has delegated part of its 
law-making powers under Section 91(24) of the Constitution 
Act 1867 to band councils by enacting Sections 81, 83 and 
85.1 of the Indian Act which provide councils with the 
authority to make specific types of by-laws. Section 81 lists 
over 20 purposes for which councils can make by-laws and 
Section 83 authorizes councils to make money by-laws for 
local purposes. 

A first nation/band council by-law is a law that applies on 
the reserve. It is just as much a law as any law passed by the 
federal or provincial governments. All persons to whom the 
by-law applies, whether they are first nation/band members 
or not, and whether they support it or not, are bound by 
that law. 

By choosing to exercise the authority to make by-laws, a 
first nation/band council automatically assumes the 
responsibilities associated with law-making. Therefore, a 
council is responsible for identifying the contents of a by- 
law, having the by-law drafted, getting it passed, making 
any necessary amendments, seeing to its enforcement and, 
if challenged, defending it before the courts. 


D. Taxation By-Laws 


As a result of the Bill C-115, councils clearly now are able to 
use their Section 83 by-law making powers to establish 
effective property taxation systems on reserves. Though the 
systems which bands set up will vary, their objectives are 
likely to be quite similar. These will include: 

(a) Providing the first nation/band with a legislative 
framework for taxing and developing its land as part of 
an overall goal of achieving local autonomy, economic 
self-reliance and self-government. 

(b) Encouraging the development of reserve lands by 
providing occupiers of Indian lands with a legally-based 
system for contributing to local servicing costs; and 
ensuring such a system is fair, affordable, consistently 
applied, accountable and appealable to an impartial 
authority. 

(c) Providing the first nation/band with an effective means 

for developing new, flexible and stable sources for 

funding the general costs of servicing, developing and 
managing reserve lands. 

Facilitating joint planning and cost-sharing 

arrangements between the first nation/band and 

surrounding local jurisdictions (both municipal and 
provincial/territorial). 

The key to meeting taxation objectives will be well- 
conceived and well-formulated taxation by-laws. 

All aspects of a property taxation system will have to be 
incorporated in these taxation by-laws, including the basic 
elements of any property taxation system: assessment, 
appeal, collection and enforcement provisions. If councils 
decide to handle these areas through cooperative 
arrangements with other jurisdictions, they will have to 
reflect such arrangements in their by-laws. 

Councils that passed taxation by-laws prior to 1988 
borrowed a great deal from the example of existing 
provincial laws. Provincial laws continue to provide a good 
starting point for first nations/bands faced with the job of 
creating their own property taxation systems. However, the 
legislative position of councils under the Indian Act is 
substantially different from the provincial/municipal model. 
In addition, with this in mind, a guide to by-law develop- 
ment will be made available by the Indian Taxation 
Advisory Board. 

Naturally, whatever prototypes are examined, they will 
have to be modified by each council to suit its own 
particular needs and circumstances. For instance, the various 
categories of property that a council decides to exempt from 
taxation, thus excluding such property from the tax base, 
may have a significant impact on the total revenue the 
council can generate by property taxation. 

The job of making a by-law is not one to be taken lightly 
since the quality of a taxation by-law ultimately will affect 
the success of the band’s property taxation system. The 
Indian Taxation Advisory Board has been given the mandate 
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taxation by-laws (see Part Two). In this context, the 


to assist councils in making comprehensive and effective @ 
following remarks may be useful. 


Drafting: Observing Limits and Requirements 
Since the power to make money by-laws is delegated to 
councils via Section 83 of the Indian Act, councils must stay 
within the limits of the Act, express or implied, when 
exercising their by-law making powers. If they do not, their 
by-law making activity will be “ultra vires”, that is, beyond 
their legal power or authority. If a taxation by-law, for 
example, attempted to tax absolutely surrendered land, the 
by-law would be ultra vires. 

When drafting by-laws, councils must respect any specific 
requirements contained in the Indian Act. For example, 
subsection 83(3) of the Act expressly requires a taxation by- 
law to provide an appeal procedure in respect of assessments 
made under the authority of the by-law. Subsection 83(1) 
requires the Minister’s approval of all taxation by-laws 
before they can come into force. Without the inclusion of a 
reasonable appeal procedure in a by-law, the Minister could 
not approve it. 

Assessment provisions are an example of provisions that 
are “implied”, that is, are not expressly stated, by the Act. 
Inclusion of implied provisions in the by-law is as important 
and necessary as the express provisions. Assessment is at the 
heart of any property taxation system. Without specific and 
detailed assessment provisions, a property taxation by-law 
would be unworkable. 

Besides observing the express or implied parameters of the 
Indian Act, a taxation by-law must be drawn up in good 
faith, for the general good. It must not be drafted to be used 
against specific individuals, or to provide for private gain. 

The meaning of a by-law must be clear and unambiguous. 
The courts generally will refuse to enforce a by-law that 
contains unclear provisions. A by-law ruled unenforceable or 
invalid by the courts will have no legal effect. The courts 
have the power to decide on the legality of a by-law, if it is 
challenged. The fact that the Minister approved the by-law 
does not guarantee that the courts will find the by-law 
legally binding. 

If the validity of a by-law provision is challenged in the 
courts because it does not comply with the express or 
implied limits of the Indian Act, the courts may turn to case 
law of a similar nature to help determine whether to strike 
down the entire by-law or only the problematic provision. 

Experiences in the municipal by-law field indicate that the 
courts will invalidate those parts of a by-law of any 
municipality for which there is no clear (express or implied) 
authority in a provincial statute. Furthermore, if those parts 
of the by-law which are found to be invalid by the courts are 
so integral to the by-law that they cannot be severed from 
the remaining valid parts, then the entire by-law may be 
invalidated. 
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In summary, unless each important part of a band 
taxation by-law is clearly authorized by the Indian Act, the 
council that drafted the by-law will risk having the entire 
by-law struck down by the courts. 

Subsection 83(5) of the Indian Act gives the Governor-in- 
Council the power to make regulations concerning the 
exercise of by-law making powers by bands. These 
regulations, if and when they are established, must be taken 
into account when drafting a taxation by-law. According to 
subsection 83(6) of the Indian Act, a taxation by-law will 
remain in force only to the extent that it is consistent with 
any regulations made under subsection 83(5). 

The Indian Act does not require a specific person to be 
responsible for drafting by-laws. The council decides who 
will do the drafting. Ultimately, the council itself is 
responsible for what is drafted, because if the validity or 
interpretation of the by-law is challenged, the council will 
have to defend it in court. 

Since taxation by-laws are important by-laws and their 
good quality is imperative, it is advisable for councils to hire 
an experienced lawyer to help formulate and draft these by- 
laws. Taxation by-laws drafted by laypersons, without the 
requisite knowledge of property taxation law and statutory 
interpretation, would be difficult to support in the courts if 
their validity or interpretation is challenged. 

The likelihood of challenges is great. Since people 
naturally do not like to pay taxes, it is almost inevitable that 
they will try to challenge new tax laws to avoid property tax 
liability altogether or, at the very least, they will appeal the 
quantum (amount) of their assessments. Quantum appeals 
will mean that by-law assessment provisions and procedures 
will undergo careful scrutiny by assessment review boards 
and the courts. 


Passing and Amending Taxation By-laws 

The Indian Taxation Advisory Board will provide councils 
with advice on improving their taxation by-laws. Given the 
Board’s significant level of involvement, councils may find it 
expedient to discuss drafts of proposed by-laws with the 
Board or its Secretariat before they officially pass the by- 
laws. 

A by-law can only be passed with “the consent of a 
majority of the councillors of the band present at a meeting 
of the council duly convened”.!! If the Indian Taxation 
Advisory Board makes suggestions for changes or additions 
to a draft by-law, before the by-law is passed, then changes 
can readily be incorporated. However, once the by-law is 
passed by the council it can only be changed by passing a 
new by-law, thereby repealing or amending provisions in 
the former by-law. 

After completing consultations with the Board over a draft 
by-law, a council could then prepare the version of its by- 
law to be voted on, and, if passed, to be submitted to the 
Minister for consideration. 
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Part One: Taxation By-Laws 


No particular procedures are set out in the Indian Act or its 

regulations for passing or amending a taxation by-law. g 
However, given the importance of such by-laws, councils 
would be wise to adopt a system for passing a taxation by- 
law similar to the one used in most legislatures. A by-law 
would be given three “readings” before it is finally passed. In 
other words, the council studies a by-law three times. 
During the process, the council examines the by-law clause 
by clause. In many cases, formal public notice of the by-law 
might be required (for example, giving notice by advertising 
in a newspaper) and the public could be invited to submit 
comments on the by-law to the council at special meetings. 
Under this type of procedure, all the members of the council 
can become well acquainted with the by-law, and public 
reaction to it, before it is passed. 

Once passed, a by-law is not permanently etched in stone. 
A by-law can be amended (revised) or repealed (revoked). To 
amend or repeal a by-law, a new by-law must be drafted, 
stating that it amends or repeals the previous by-law or 
sections of it. An amending or repealing by-law is drafted 
and processed in the same way as an original by-law. A by- 
law can only be changed by another by-law; it cannot be 
changed simply by a “band council resolution”. 

Changes to a by-law may be initiated internally by a 
council when it decides the by-law needs to be brought up 
to date to reflect changing times, conditions or attitudes. For 
example, a council that originally did not provide for a 
business tax in its by-law may decide later to amend its by- 
law to include such a tax. 

Changes to a by-law may also result from public pressure. 
First nation/band members or occupants of the reserve may 
try to persuade the council to make certain revisions to a by- 
law which they consider to be necessary. 

Whether or not the need for specific detailed changes 
becomes apparent or is made apparent, it is good policy for 
a council periodically to review its taxation by-law in 
general. A general review will determine whether the by-law 
is meeting its objectives, whether it is as effective as possible, 
and whether it contains any flaws or loopholes that should 
be corrected. 
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Appeals in Respect of 
Assessments 


Subsection 83(3) of the Indian Act requires taxation by-laws 
to provide “an appeal procedure in respect of assessments 
made for the purposes of taxation”. A statutory right of 
appeal is fundamental to any tax assessment process for two 
reasons. First, the nature of the assessment process is such 
that an assessment decision is made only on the strength of 
an assessor’s judgment, without any prior hearing providing 
input from the party assessed. Second, a fundamental rule of 
the common law relating to administrative procedures, like 
assessments, is that everyone has a right to a hearing where 
matters are involved affecting that person’s liberty or 
property rights. This rule is derived from the principles of 
natural justice, which are fundamental principles of 
administrative law that basically ensure (i) a person’s right 
to a hearing and (ii) that the person is heard by an impartial 
tribunal. 

To comply with the hearing rule, while allowing assessors 
to make preliminary decisions without hearings, tax 
assessment statutes always provide appeal mechanisms for 
stating objections to assessments. These rights of appeal, in 
effect, are rights to subsequent hearings. If no right of 
appeal were provided for by the governing statute, then 
under the common law the courts might well find the 
assessment process to be operating contrary to the principles 
of natural justice and particularly to be contravening the 
rule that gives a person the opportunity to have a hearing. 

In the case of taxation of non-Indians on Indian lands, 
another compelling reason exists for having included a 
statutory right to appeal assessments in the Indian Act. Non- 
Indian leaseholders of Indian land are unable to vote in first 
nation/band elections and, therefore, they will rely more 
than usual on the adjudicative processes for appeal rather 
than the political processes ordinarily available for 
expressing dissatisfaction. 

The Indian Act does not detail the types of appeal 
processes that councils should establish in their taxation by- 
laws. However, whatever appeal mechanisms are put in 
place they will have to adhere to the principles of natural 
justice, since, as mentioned above, the appeal is in effect a 
subsequent hearing. 

Since natural justice supports a person’s right to a hearing 
by an impartial tribunal, the complainant (who usually will 
be the party assessed) must be afforded the opportunity to 
have his complaint heard. In other words, he must be given 
a chance to state his reasons for objecting to the assessment. 
Secondly, the complainant must be given the right to have 
his objection heard by an unbiased tribunal. 

Writing on the subject of bias, a leading authority on 
administrative law explained: “The common-law . .. 
disqualifies a judge, magistrate or independent arbitrator 
from adjudicating whenever circumstances point to a real 
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likelihood that he will have a bias, by which is meant ‘an . 
operative prejudice, whether conscious or unconscious’, in g 
relation to a party or an issue before him. Members of 
appeal tribunals determining tax assessments . . . fall into 
the same category [as judges, magistrates and 
arbitrators]”.13 

To be considered free of bias, members of an assessment 
appeal body would have to have no material interest in the 
outcome of the assessment and they would also have to 
have no apparent, even if not actual, predisposition to a 
certain outcome and they must not have had any 
involvement in a preliminary stage of the assessment. 

Two avenues of appeal have been created in provincial/ 
municipal jurisdictions to deal with tax assessment 
complaints. The first route is administrative, the second is 
judicial. The administrative route involves recourse by the 
complainant to a special board, council or tribunal charged 
with the responsibility of hearing assessment grievances. 
The judicial route, on the other hand, provides a party with 
access to the court system. 

Generally, an appeal before a board or tribunal is preferred 
over court proceedings for the following reasons: 

... because [a tribunal’s] members will have (or will soon 

acquire) specialized knowledge of the subject-matter, because it 

will be more informal in its trappings and procedure, because it 
may be better at finding facts, applying flexible standards and 
exercising discretionary powers, and because it may be cheaper, 
more accessible and more expeditious than the High Court.14 

Despite the advantages of tribunal processes, certain 
complex legal questions need to be settled by the courts. 
Thus, multi-levelled appeal systems, involving 
administrative bodies and the courts, have evolved in 
jurisdictions where property assessment is carried out. 

Appeal systems vary from province to province according 
to the design of the governing statute. By referring to the 
various provincial assessment statutes, examples can be 
found of the types of appeal mechanisms which have been 
established. 

For the purposes of illustration, the Ontario Assessment Act 
creates the following system of appeal. First, at the 
preliminary administrative appeal level, any person may 
complain in writing to the Assessment Review Board that he 
or another person (1) was assessed too high or too low; (2) 
was wrongly placed on or omitted from the roll as a public 
or separate school supporter.!5 At the next level of 
administrative appeal, an appeal to the Ontario Municipal 
Board can be made regarding any decision of the 
Assessment Review Board carried out at the first level. The 
Ontario Municipal Board appeal shall be by way of a new 
trial.1© (It should be noted that the Indian Taxation 
Advisory Board is not an appeal body or municipal board.) 

A decision of the Ontario Municipal Board, that involves a 
question of law (as opposed to a question of fact) can be 
appealed to the Divisional Court, with the permission of 
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that Court.!” This appeal mechanism places the appellant in 
the judicial channel of appeal. 

A person can also enter the judicial channel directly, 
avoiding the administrative route, by applying to the 
Ontario Supreme Court or the County Court to have any 
question relating to the assessment determined. However, 
questions of omission from, or placement on, the roll or 
questions of over or under valuation, which are the initial 
responsibility of the Assessment Review Board, will not be 
considered by applying directly to the court; they can only 
reach the court via the administrative appeal route. !8 

The above example illustrates the inter-relatedness of the 
administrative and judicial appeal systems. Councils faced 
with establishing an appeal procedure for assessments made 
under their authority must consider how many levels of 
administrative appeal will be needed, whether they can use 
existing mechanisms (such as a province’s assessment review 
board or municipal board) at certain levels to avoid the high 
costs of establishing a totally separate, multi-level appeal 
system and, finally, how they will link their administrative 
appeal system to the federal court system to provide a 
judicial avenue of appeal. 
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Part Two 


A. Introduction 


In January 1989, the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development established the Indian Taxation Advisory 
Board to review all taxation by-laws and to make 
recommendations as to their approval. 

This Board is comprised of 10 members, the majority of 
whom are Indians, and all of whom possess knowledge and 
experience in areas such as Indian government, inter- 
governmental relations, property taxation, reserve land 
development, the provision of government services, and 
other related areas. A variety of perspectives are represented 
on the Board in recognition of the wide ranging 
implications of a new system of Indian taxation. The Board 
was not created by Bill C-115 or any other Act of 
Parliament. Instead, it is an administrative body appointed 
by the Minister of Indian Affairs to assist in carrying out his 
responsibilities related to Section 83 of the Indian Act. 

The Board is concerned primarily with facilitating the 
establishment of high quality band property taxation 
systems. It will examine and advise on taxation by-laws in 
their overall context, including their effects on other taxing 
jurisdictions and on ratepayer interests. Since property 
taxation by first nations/bands is a new and complex 
undertaking, the Board will also provide advice and 
guidelines to first nation/band councils. 
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Activities of the Indian 
Taxation Advisory Board 


The Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
has established the following as the Mandate and Activities 
of the Indian Taxation Advisory Board. 

The Activities of the Indian Taxation Advisory Board will 
be carried out with the support or through the agency of the 
Indian Taxation Secretariat. 


Policy 


Mandate Statement 

To advise the Minister on policy issues relating to the 
taxation powers of Indian first nations/ bands exercised 
pursuant to Section 83 of the Indian Act, inciuding the 
relationship of tax rates and revenues to expenditures, and 
on any related matter put to it by the Minister. 


Activities 

The Board will develop policy guidelines to govern its own 
recommendations to the Minister. 

The Board will make recommendations on regulations or 
amendments to regulations for ultimate approval by the 
Governor-in-Council. 

In developing particular policies, the Board will consult with 
Indian bands and organizations as well as solicit views of 
provincial and municipal authorities and other interested 
parties. 

The Board will initiate recommendations on policies to the 
Minister. (Note: procedures to implement by-laws should be 
as simple and streamlined as possible.) 


Relationship with First Nations/Bands 


Mandate Statement 

To keep first nations/bands informed of the activities, 
policies and decisions of the Board; upon receipt of a 
proposed by-law to consult with the first nation/band on 
improvements to the by-law and provide technical input 
and advice; and to enable first nations/bands to have full 
input into the by-law analysis and approval process. 


Activities 

The Board will provide information and advice on models 
for by-laws, technical matters, inter-jurisdictional 
arrangements, appeal procedures, etc., and generally be 
available to first nations/bands seeking advice on the 
development of taxation by-laws. 

The Board will provide first nations/bands with guidelines, 
policies, regulations or decisions relating to taxation by- 
laws. 

First nation/band council members will be given the 
opportunity to meet with the Board to discuss by-laws 
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during the course of their development; and, where 
possible, the Board will solicit opinions from first 
nations/bands about goals, options and objectives of 
particular by-laws. 

The Board may sponsor and promote consultations between 
first nations/bands and other jurisdictions and parties 
affected by proposed by-laws. 


Relationship to the Minister 


Mandate Statement 

To make recommendations to the Minister relating to 
individual by-laws by examining all such taxation by-laws 
submitted with a view to the following principles: equity, 
natural justice, comprehensiveness and conformity with 
enabling legislation to assess the local impact of by-laws for 
the information of the Minister. 


Activities 

Each by-law submitted to the Minister by a first nation/ 
band will be transmitted to the Board with an analysis and 
recommendation prepared by the Secretariat, including a 
synopsis of advice from the Department of Justice if 
necessary. 

In conformity with the mandate of 3.0, the Board shall 
make its recommendations to the Minister concerning the 
passage of the by-law, including the Board’s comment, if 
any, on the recommendation of the Secretariat. 

In the case of Board recommendations to which the 
Minister may not agree, the Minister will invite the Board to 
review the situation prior to making a final decision. 

The Board will provide the Minister with an annual review 
of first nation/band taxation by-laws in force or under 
consideration. 

The Director will regularly advise the Board on the status of 
by-laws submitted by the Board to the Minister. 


Relationship with Other Jurisdictions 


Mandate Statement 

To foster and participate in mechanisms designed to achieve 
cooperation between first nation/band taxation regimes and 
the taxation systems of provincial, municipal or regional 
governments. 


Activities 

The Board will encourage and participate in joint 
committees with other jurisdictions or other appropriate 
mechanisms, for the purpose of assisting in the 
establishment of cooperative approaches with other 
taxation and financial systems. 

The Board will act, as required, as a mediator between other 
jurisdictions and individual first nation/band councils in 
respect of problems regarding taxation by-laws. 
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The Board may sponsor and coordinate studies, reviews and : 
seminars or conferences with other jurisdictions on general 
matters related to first nation/band taxation. 


Relationship with Taxpayers 


Mandate Statement 

To hear taxpayers concerns with respect to an individual by- 
law, and recommend to the first nation/band any changes, 
within the purview and ambit of Section 83 of the Indian 
Act; to advise first nations/bands and the Minister on the 
handling of appeals from assessment with a view to 
ensuring qualified and impartial appeals and equitable 
treatment under the by-law. 


Activities 

The Board will provide guidelines and advice to first 
nations/bands on appropriate mechanisms for appeals from 
assessment ensuring competence and impartiality. 

The Board or a panel of the Board may meet with taxpayer 
organizations or individual taxpayers and hear concerns 
with respect to individual taxation by-laws. The Board shall 
advise a first nation/band in advance of such a hearing. The 
Board may make recommendations to a first nation/band 
for changes to the by-law consistent with the purposes of 
Section 83 of the Act. 

The Board will disseminate public information and foster 
public awareness with regard to the nature, purpose and 
administration of Indian taxation by-laws. 


Review and Analysis 


Mandate Statement 
To report annually to the Minister. 


Activities 

The Board will annually review the progress of first 
nation/band taxation, the effectiveness and implementation 
of policies, and general administration under Section 83 of 
the Indian Act and report in writing to the Minister. 

The Board will sponsor studies and analyses related to first 
nation/band taxation. 

The Board will review the management of Board/Secretariat 
operations. 


C. The Indian Taxation 


Secretariat 


The Secretariat has been set up to serve the Board’s needs for 
technical and policy advice and logistical support. The 
Secretariat is also the Departmental centre for Indian 
taxation by-law administration. 

The activities of the Board generate recommendations to 
the Minister, policy statements, publications, technical 
analyses, advice to first nations/bands annual reports, board 
meetings, hearings, intergovernmental relations, and so 
forth. In all these activities, the Board is supported by the 
Secretariat. 

In addition, the Secretariat assists the Board with its 
advisory and analytical functions. The Secretariat reviews 
by-laws in detail and makes recommendations to the Board. 
Under the direction of the Board, the Secretariat is ready to 
help councils develop sound, suitable by-laws which have a 
good potential for receiving the Minister’s approval. 
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D. The By-Law Approval Process 


The question every council is bound to ask is, how long will 
it take to have our by-law approved? To address this 
question, the Board has established a schedule to assist in 
planning and scheduling by-law preparation and decisions. 
This schedule is fixed around Board meetings which take 
place in March, June, September and December. 


For by-laws sent to the Board in: 

November, December or January the recommendation of 
the Board will be made in June; 

February, March or April the recommendation of the 
Board will be made in September; 

May, June or July the recommendation of the Board will be 
made in December; 

August, September and October the recommendation of 
the Board will be made in March. 


As a general rule, communication between councils and the 
Board prior to the actual passage of a taxation by-law should 
greatly facilitate by-law development and approval. 

Councils have the opportunity to correspond with the 
Board on their by-laws as they are being developed. It is not 
necessary to have an actual by-law passed before this can be 
done. If a council is interested in passing a by-law, it should 
write to the Board or contact the Regional Office of the 
Department and inform it of their interest. The Board may 
then be able to provide the council with useful information 
to help it get started. The address of the Board can be found 
at the front of this booklet. 

As the council develops its by-law, it may wish to seek 
clarification on specific elements of the by-law such as the 
appeal process. The Board could provide suggestions and 
clarifications. Councils will be supplied with copies of 
written guidelines, policies, regulations or decisions that 
relate to taxation by-laws as these are developed. Most 
important here will be a general guide to by-law 
development now being prepared by the Board. 

The Board may be able to assist in consultations between 
councils and other governments or parties affected by a 
proposed by-law. For example, a council may wish to enter 
into an agreement with an adjoining municipality which 
could require an adjustment in a tax base. The Board may be 
able to provide information or advice to assist all parties in 
achieving a solution. If a council is interested in this type of 
service, it may contact the Board. 
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Criteria of the Standing Joint 
Committee for the Scrutiny of 
Regulations 


A Committee of Parliament called the “Standing Committee 
for the Scrutiny of Regulations” has set out criteria 
governing regulations and other statutory instruments. 
Band councils by-laws are federal statutory instruments. 
However, they are exempt from examination under the 
Statutory Instruments Act by virtue of a regulation under that 
same Act. Nonetheless, the Standing Committee’s criteria 
remain a useful guide to producing valid by-laws. These 
criteria are set out below. The by-law would not be valid if it: 
1. is not authorized by the terms of the enabling statute 
(Indian Act) and does not state the precise authority for its 
making; 

2. does not conform with the Canadian Charter of Rights 
and Freedoms and the Canadian Bill of Rights; 

3. purports to have a retroactive effect without express 
authority in the legislation; 

4. imposes a charge or payment or prescribes the amount 
of such charge or payment without express authority in the 
legislation; 

5. imposes a fine, imprisonment or other penalty without 
express authority in the legislation; 

6. tends directly or indirectly to exclude the jurisdiction of 
the courts without express authority in the legislation; 

7. does not comply with the aim of the Statutory 
Instruments Act with respect to notification to persons 
affected by the by-law; 

8. appears to infringe on the rule of law; 

9. trespasses unduly on rights and liberties; 

10. makes the rights and liberties of the person dependent 
on administrative discretion or is inconsistent with the rules 
of natural justice; 

11. makes unusual or unexpected use of the powers 
conferred by the Act; 

12. appears to amount to a substantive legislative power 
and not merely to the formulating of subordinate provisions 
in the legislation; 

13. requires clarification as to its form or content; or 

14. attempts to convey an unauthorized sub-delegation of 
authority in a manner not allowed by the Indian Act. 
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